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Why not get a printer that's 

as creative as 

your business? 

The only thing more satisfying than coming up with 
a new idea ts showing it to other people. Introducing 
the HP DeskJet tOOOC Professional Series printer. 
It produces photo-quality color booklets with pages 
that automatically appear in order when folded and 
stapled. It also prints in a range of sizes — Hxl7 pages, 
banners up to 18 feet and mini-posters up to 4 V2 feeL 
Original ideas now have an original way to print. 
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Visit us at www.hpxom/go/dpOOO 
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Keeping Your Company Relevant 

One of the shortest 
routes to oblivion in 
business is to ignore the 1 
market. A firm that 
does so becomes irrele- 
vant quickly, and U'lbre 
long it's struggling to 
survive. 

In reporting our cover 
gtory "TheRea^On," 
Associate Editor 
Roberta Maynanl {in 
the photo at right) examined the rising pressure on companies to stay 
relevant and looked at how some are doing it One of the best examples 
is Mike Sinyard, whose bicycle company's motto, "Innovate or Die," is 
featured on the cover. 

His firm's strategy for success in a hitrhly competitive industry is 
compelling. Don't miss his story and the rest of our cover article, be- 
ginningon hage 14. U includes advice on how you, too, might ensure 
your company's relevance in a fast-changing world. 




<t» I • Hill , 




Trucks, whether they're sport - 
utility vehicles, pickups, or 
heavier models, are coming off 
the assembly line with impor- 
tant new benefits for owners 
and drivers. For a Wok at the 
1998 models— such as the 
Ford Ranger XLT at left- 
turn to our special report 
beginning on Page 53. 



To get up to s|xvd on the new lax changes that affect small companies, 
see the article by Senior Associate Editor Joan IVyde beginning on 
ftge 24. Well be providing many more details in the months to come. 
So stav t uned. 



Mary % McElveen 
Kilitor 
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Electricity Suppliers 
May Be Eager To Please 

I read with interest "The Big 
3 Switch," your September cover 
story about deregulation of the electric- 
power industry. I wanted to share the ex- 
perience of my company, a small oil and 
gas producer with operations in Texas. 

Our monthly electricity usage, supplied 
by t he local cooperative, is 230,000 kilowatt- 
hours. More than a year ago we contacted 
the co-op and requested a lower rate. We 
were prepared to schedule our peak usage 
to comply with any demand-management 
program the co-op had to offer. 

lb our surprise and pleasure, the co-op 
was eager to please. We worked out a new 
rate schedule that saves 
us $1,750 per 
month— without 
having to schedule 
our usage or 
install new equip- 
ment. The recogni- 
tion that my com- 
pany would have a 
choice in the future 
encouraged the co-op 
to make concessions 
now. 

Most utilities and 
co-ops have demand- 
management pro- 
grams and other op- 
tions through which 
they offer lower elec- 
tricity costs to busi- 
nesses. 1 would encour- 
age the owner of any 
business to simply call his or her supplier 
and ask about lower rates, even if deregu- 
lation has not yet reached his or her stale 

The supplier, knowing that deregulation 
will arrive soon, may take the opportunity 
to get on your good side. 
BUI KGwwartkgt Presided 
Krmvotihtf Operating Ca 
Tutm Okku 

Unfair Competition? 

"The Big Switch" was interesting 
J and informative, However, it missed 
one major point: the havoc that electricity 
deregulation is going to create for many 
small businesses. 

For many years, utilities have been in a 
monopolistic position that allowed them to 
create and build a wealth of assets. 
Deregulation is going to let the best-man- 
aged utilities use their strength to compete 



in a market that will enable many busi- 
nesses, large and small, to enjoy reduced 
utility costs, This is peat -but it is also 
where deregulation should end. 

Utilities are now being allowed to use 
the cash flow from their assets to compete 
in any business and in any market they 
want. They can do this with the funds that 
their customers who now may be their 
competitors — had to pay them for years 
under the old system. 

There are laws that say that cross-subsi- 
dization is illegal but most politicians in 
tin- counl.n (In not seem In understand 
simple economics. All income is generated 
from some form of assets. The utility in- 
dustry was given monopolies to build as* 
sets, and now it is being 
banded the opportunity 
to make unfair use of 
those assets and the in- 
come generated from 
them, 

Mark D. Sivepston 

Switch I 

Heating cmd 
Cooling 
CohiVihiiK Ohio 




Poll May Have 
Lacked Answers 

I think you 
needed a third 
category of answer— 
"None of the 
above* — for your 
Where I Stand poll in 
the August issue, "On CI in ton And 
Congress.** 

You know as well as I do that this bud- 
get won't balance, and neither will the 
ones beyond 2002. Spending needs to be 
cut, and no one in the present leadership is 
going to do that 

They all need to tx* replaced by true 
small-government, small -business conser- 
vatives. And Saturn's Uttxturxs needs to 
stop supporting their inadequate efforts at 
reform and to hold their feet to the fire. 
Kti tj linn >kx, Vice Pn w ith tti 
Bivoks CntHwtaticutiotL lm\ 
Aihaqtterque, N.M. 

Mission Improbable? 

ft^i You asked some interesting ques- 
1<^J tions in the Where I Stand poll in 
August. 

But what makes you think that eit her 
Congress or the president is really 
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interested in accomplishing the objec- 
tives you mentioned? 

Louis Fetter 

( y incin,t<tit 

f Editors Note: The remits oj the August 
\Vh<;r I Statu I cft*c ou Page 7fiJ 



Taking Some Of The Bite 
Out Of The Estate Tax 

"The Estate-Tax Tbll On Small 
Firms ' | August ] was most timely, as 
Congress pondered the size of the bite this 
tax will take from us in the future. 

While the appropriateness of an estate 
tax is as much ;i subject ior philosophy as 
for re venue policy, the tax remains a real- 
ity. Because the tax can deal a devastating 
blow to a closely held business, estate-tax 
planning should lie a 
prime issue ) for busi- 
ness owners. Your ;ir- 
ticle and the real- life 
examples it contained ^ 
make clear that it is ^ 
imperative to begin ^/ 
planning early ^ 

One of the few 
bright spots in this 
area is that there ;uv 
tools and techniques 
available for owners to 
transfer ownership 
without having to 
transfer control (and most of the earnings 
along with iU 

Finally business owner's should consider 
estate planning to be an investment in 
major cost reduction— mid (he savings 
generally far outweigh the investment. 

Perhaps, in the future, the need for such 
planning will ho significantly reduced and 
business owners and their advisers will be 
free to concentrate on more-productive ac- 
tivities—such as growing their businesses. 
Paul ft Kmttzkth CPA 
Kositzka, Wicks tun I Ce>. 
Alt.nnatna, lb 





Reasons To Be Wary 
Of An Ergonomics Rule 

A i "OSHA Is Moving On Krgoninuics 
v Hole" | August | presented com* 
polling reasons for the business commu- 
nity's concerns about a premature er- 
gonomics rule. 

The Alliance of American Insurers, 
whose members include some of the na- 
tions largest workers' compensation in- 
surers, also feels that there are good rea- 
sons for all of the parties that are t ruly 
interested in protecting workers to dis- 
courage the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration from developing 
an ergonomics rule at a time when there 



are more-effective approaches to address- 
ing repetitive-trauma injuries that may 
arise from or be aggravated in the work* 
pi nee. 

Workplace safety rules protect workers 
in two ways. First, they help employers 
who want to protect their employees to 
understand what steps they can take to 
create a safe workplace. For decades, em- 
ployers — often with assistance from their 
insurers — have implemented ergonomics 
programs, while public and private re- 
search institutions have worked to deter- 
mine how ergonomics programs can help 
prevent musculoskeletal disorders. 

OSHA can and should play a role in ac- 
complishing this; however, it should help 
facilitate the process by encouraging exist- 
ing voluntary outreach and cooperative 
public- and private-sector programs, not 
by promulgating an 
ergonomics rule. 

Second, workplace 
safety rules provide a 
means to encourage 
recalcitrant employ- 
ers to take needed 
safety actions. Tb ac- 
complish this, there 
must be a high level of 
assurance that the 
mandated action will 
lower the risk of in- 
jury; that it will 
achieve this at a cost 
that assures the same or better results 
than alternative methods; and that it will 
be fair to employers and employees. 
Regulations that fail these tests damage 
OSHAs credibility with employers and its 
potential to improve workplace safetv and 
health. 

Musculoskeletal disorders are an im- 
portant problem that should be ad- 
dressed. However, given our current 
knowledge of ergonomics, a rule mandat- 
ing strict compliance is not the best way 
to find a solution, 
K\ dh D. Learner 

Vice Pvmdeni — Safety & Envrmnmetthu 
Alliance a) > Attn riant Insurers 
Sehaumburg, III 
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Globe-trotting 
From Home Base 



By L««n Cooper 



No one can be everywhere all of the 
time. And no one knows that bet- 
ter than a business owner. Yet 
everywhere one turns these days, 
people are talking about the globalization 
of the marketplace. 

Ten years ago, my company, BFW Inc. 
in Lexington. Ky., 



I exporting 
our fiber-optic 
lights and head* 
gear-mounted video 
cameras, which are 
used for medical 
exams and surgery. 
Exporting was a 
means of increas- 
ing sales, but with 
just myself and one 
employee to handle 
marketing and dis- 
tribution, it was 
clear that we would 
not be able to go 
global without es- 
tablishing a net- 
work of distribu- 
tors. 

Working through 
i nternati onal -trade 
shows in the U.S., 
the Kentucky 
World Trade 
Center in Lexing- 
ton, and the U.S. 
Small Business 

Administration, 1 developed a network of 
30 distributors in 24 countries. Today, 
about 35 percent of our gross sales conies 
from our international distributors. 

There have been bumps in the road, 
but the more you "travel," the more you 
learn. Here are some lessons we learned: 

Look for knowledge in a distribu- 
tor, not necessarily location. You want 

Lynn Cooper is president of BFW hie in 
Lexington, Ky. Sh* prepared this ac- 
count iviih Contributing Editor Susan 
Biddle Jaffe* Readers nith insight* OH 
starting or running a business are 

tnr/it'ii Ui rotftrihtfft to (ins ml m*nt. 

Write to: Entrepreneur's Notebook, 
Nation's Business, WIS H Street, NM^ 
Washington D.C m$2-2Q(Xl 




Through exporting, Lynn ( 'aopvr's row/>a>M/ is 
spreading light arrnutd the nwhi 



a distributor who is working in your prod- 
uct field and who understands how to do 
business in the region or countiy you are 
targeting. For example, we recently com- 
pleted a sale to a new hospital m Moscow 
after four years of negotiations. The key 
was that our U.S.-based distributor knew 
the ins and outs 
of dealing with 
the Russian gov- 
eminent, an area 
in which patience 
is paramount. 

Set perfor- 
mance stan- 
dards. Setting 
monthly or an- 
nual quotas lets 
distributors know 
what is expected 
of them and gives 
you a measuring 
stick to assess 
their performance 
in selling your 
products. 

Be sure, how- 
ever, that your 
picture of the po- 
tential market is 
realistic. Before 
setting quotas. 1 
try to determine 
how many physi- 
cians arc practic- 
ing in the medical fields we target. This 
enables me to size up the potential mar- 
ket and to set appropriate sales goals. 

Knowledge of the products equals 
sales. Distributors can't sell what they 
can t explain. Make sure that your dis- 
tributors receive the training and educa- 
tion needed to represent your products or 
services knowledgeable 

Let your distributors know you're 
there* Its important to stay in constant 
communication with your distributors. 
The easiest and cheapest way may be to 
send faxes letting them know you re keep- 
ing up on the status of their orders. 
Knowing that their performance is being 
tracked may keep you foremost in their 
minds. 



Easy isn't always better. Having no 
distributor at all is better than having a 
distributor who isn't performing, even 
though you may get some false comfort 
from telling yourself "I have somebody 
there." Also, don't lock yourself in by 
granting exclusivity for a country or 
region too quickly. 

Commitments that count A distribu- 
tor who isn't willing to purchase equip- 
ment for demonstrations, even at a re- 
duced price, isn't likely to be a good 
representative of your products. Not only 
will the distributor not have your product 
available to show potential customers, but 
he or she will not have made a personal 
investment in selling your product. 

On the other hand, distributors need to 
know that you'll be responsive to their 
needs. For instance, you should make a 
commitment to visit their location if your 
presence could boost sales significant I v. 

Get an agent Developing and main- 
taining a solid distribution network is 
time-consuming, especially if you re look- 
ing to establish a large number of distrib- 
utors. Having an agent who will repre- 
sent you to potential distributors can 
help. Usually, agents receive a percentage 
of the sales that result from the relation- 
ships they helped establish. 

I Itmuttely, exporting is like any away- 
fmm-home adventure; Knowing where 
you want to go and planning accordingly 
can make all the difference. re 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

PAT I LEARNED 

An international 
exporter can't be omni- 
present, hut having a 
network of distributors 
is the next best thing. 
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WELFARE REFORM 



SBA To Help Small Firms 
Hire Welfare Recipients 

The US. Small Business Administration 
has pledged to use its nationwide network 
of business adv isers and information cen- 
ters to help small-business owners tap the 
pool of workers available as a result of the 
nation's 1996 welfare-reform law. 

The law requires most able-bodied 
adults to find work within two years after 
they begin receiving welfare benefits, and 
it limits lifetime benefits to five years, 

SBA Administrator Aida Alvarez said 
the agency will take a leading role in the 
Clinton administrations welfare-to-work 
initiative, which is designed to encourage 
businesses to hire welfare recipients. 
Alvarez spoke at a recent conference on 
welfare-to-work at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington. 

Alvarez said that the agency will use its 
more than 100 regional and dist rict offices 
and its 950 small-business-development 
centers nationwide to inform small compa- 
nies that people on public assistance are 
ready and willing to work. 

The SBA will conduct regional confer- 
ences with representatives of small busi- 
nesses, state and local governments* and 
nonprofit organizations to develop strate- 
gies for identifying and employing quali- 
fied welfare recipients. Alvarez said. 
Owners of small firms interested in partic- 
ipating in the conferences should contact 
their local SBA office. 

The agency also plans to post informa- 
tion about the welfare-to-work initiative — 
including information on how small busi- 
nesses can locate welfare recipients who 



LEGISLATION 



Corrections Day 
Produces A Victory 

Corrections Day t begun by House 
Republicans in 1995 to fix laws and regu- 
lahuns that have had unintended conse- 
quences, is back in this year's Congress — 
with a victory: 

President Clinton recently signed into 
law a bill that blocks the termination of 
certain kinds of nurse-training programs 
for reasons unrelated to their quality, such 
as operational deficiencies at the nursing 
homes where the training is delivered, 
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During a recent conference at the C.S. Clwtuhrr nn nr. Akhi Almrei of the U.S. 

Small Bitxitit'M ArfftthftxtmtiiHi huh! her afjenetf le'tll tab* a U mVnuj role in vunmnuj- 
ini/ httsiaem's tu hire welfare rreipieuts. 



are looking for jobs— on its Internet home 
page at icmasba.gvih 

There is plenty of interest among busi- 
nesses in hiring people off welfare, Alvarez 
said. In the past few months alone, she 
noted, the SBA has received through its 
small-business-development centers com- 
mitments from fvKl small firms to hire at 
least one welfare recipient. 

A recent survey of 444 companies con- 
ducted by accounting and consulting firm 



even when there was no other training 
program nearby. The measure was spon- 
sored by Rep. Roliert Ehrlich, R-Md., and 
Sen. Byron Dorgan, D-N.D, It passed the 
House and Senate on voice votes. 

Ehrlich said that the previous federal law 
not only allowed the training programs to 
be shut down for reasons unrelated to their 
quality hut also prohibited resumption of 
the programs for two years — even if the de- 
ficiencies were corrected. 

Two other Corrections [);iv hills have 
passed the House this year and are await- 
ing action by the Senate. 



Cttopers & Lybrand found that more than 
f>0 percent of the firms were interested in 
helping welfare recipients join the work 
force, while 2b" percent had already hired 
at least one former welfare recipient. 

Alvarez also said that she would like to 
see some welfare recipients become entre- 
preneurs, and she cited as sources of assis- 
tance the SHA's microloan and other pro- 
grams. 

—David Warner 



Corrections Day is a time set aside regu- 
larly for expedited consideration of bills 
with broad, bipartisan support thai are 
aimed at correcting unworkable laws or 
regulations. Corrections bills do not at- 
tempt to overhaul major federal programs, 
to attack agencies, or to change the basic 
tenets of public statutes. 

During the 1995-96 Congress, 20 
Corrections Day lulls passed the House 
and Senate and were signed into law by 
Clinton, The president vetoed only one 
such measure. 

— James Woisha m 





You just think you know this airplane. 



Once you experience the Bravo firsthand, everything about this new aircraft will immediately 

convince you of one thing; It's a lot more airplane than even the most papular business jet ever built 
lire Bravo cruises at 463 mph and climbs to altitude Tar more quickly than its predecessor could. 
It will earn' up to five passengers a full 2 J 88 statute miles. And the new Bravo does it all with a 
roomier cabin and better fuel efficiency. All this, along with improved payload, more versatility 
lower operating costs, and the most advanced cockpit technology in its class. Plus a trailing-liiik gear 
that facilitates smoother, easier landings. And that's just the beginning. 

For a demonstration of all the advantages that become yours with the new Bravo, contact 
Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, Sales and Marketing, at I -800-4- CESSNA. 

With you for 70 years. Making history. BuiUingjuturcs. 
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Lawmakers Propose 
IRS Restructuring 

Two influential lawmakers 
have introduced legislation 
that wouJd reorganize the 
Internal Revenue Service 
and give the private sector 
a strong role in its future 
management. 

Rep. Rob Portman, R- 
Ohio, and Sen. J. Robert 
Kerrey, D-Neb M who co- 
chaired the ad-hoc 
National Commission on 
Restructuring the IRS, in- 
troduced their identical 
bills July 30. The measures 
stem from recommenda- 
tions by the admission, 
which was composed of 
members of Congress, for- 
mer IRS commissioners, 
and representatives from 
the private sector. 

The panel spent a year 
assessing the agency s man- 
agement and customer-ser- 
vice problems and propos- 
ing solutions for them. 

The provision in the leg- 
islation receiving initial at- 
tention would establish an 
independent board of direc- 
tors to manage the IRS, 
with seven of the board's 
nine members drawn from 
the private sector. The 
Treasury Department, 
which now oversees the IRS, has ex- 
pressed concern about such an approach. 

Other provisions in the bill could make 
dealing with the IRS simpler for small busi- 



ENVIRONMENT 



Global-Warming 
Debate Heats Up 

President Clinton recently began lobby- 
ing on behalf of a controversial treaty on 
global climate change that even some 
members of his administration forecast 
would harm the U.S. economy. The pact 
is expected to be finalized and signed by 
the leaders of Uin nations— including 
Clinton— in December in Kyoto, Japan. 

Clinton has endorsed the scientific view 
that mankind is causing global warming, 
and he has scheduled a White House con- 
ference on the sublet for 1 Mnin-r and a sc- 
ries of regional panels thereafter. 

The final pact will face strong opposi- 
tion in the Senate, where ratification is 
required. In late July; the Senate passed 
95-0 a resolution that urges the presi- 
dent to forgo signing any climate treaty 
that would hurt the economy. 

The treaty stems from a 1992 interna- 



Wiring The IRS 



The National Commission on 
Restructuring the IRS, as part of its 
recommendations for revamping the Internal 
Revenue Service, came up with a plan for 
increasing the number of individual income-tax 
returns filed electronically. Below are some of the panel's 
recommendations and suggested implementation deadlines: 




Recommendation 



Suggested Year Of Implementation 

98 '99 00 01 02 03 04 



Eliminate the requirement that a 
taxpayer send in Form 8453, showing 
his or her signature on paper, when 
the taxpayer files electronically 

Eliminate the requirement that a 
paper W-2 form be sent to the IRS 
when a return is filed electronically. 

Allow taxpayers to make "paperless" 
payments (via credit card, for 
example) to the IRS. 

Make the IRS capable of receiving 
all income-tax returns electronically 

Develop systems so that taxpayers 
can file their returns to the LRS 
directly from their home computers. 

Require paid tax practitioners to use 
electronic filing for all returns they 
prepare. 



SOURCE- REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RESTRUCTURING T>€ RS 



nesses. For example, the legislation would 
make it easier to pay back taxes through in- 
stallment payments. 
The IRS also would haw to devise a plan 



tional convention on climate change. Tin 
convention called on developed nations to 
reduce voluntarily their emissions of so- 
called greenhouse gases — mostly carbon 
dioxide that results from burning fossil 
fuels such as oil, coal, and natural ga*— 
to pre* 1990 levels by 2000. 

At a climate conference in 1995, the 
Clinton administration proposed 'a 
legally binding target" on the emissions 
in the belief that voluntary restrictions 
were ineffective. The Kyoto treaty would 
lock those goals into international law. 

Proponents of the treaty say it is needed 
to prevent man-made pollution from 
warming the Earths climate, which would 
result in a host of ecological disasters. 
Critics say scieet i lir r\ idence does not jus- 
tify those conclusions, and they dispute the 
value of a treaty that would allow pour na- 
tions to increase their pollution but would 
saddle businesses in developed countries 
with costly new restrictions. 



structuring 
and that he 
this fall 
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to encourage more taxpay- 
ers to file their returns elec- 
tronically (See the chart) 

Aside from changes that 
would afiecl the iRS, the 
legislation would pro- 
vide ways to discour- 
age legislators 
^ from making 
•v^-"* overly com- 

> \. p Healed 

changes in 
^^|p^^ tax laws— 
a problem 
that, according to the com- 
mission, contributes to the 
administrative difficulties 
the IRS is experiencing. 

Hie bill would require 
Congress' Joint Committee 
on Taxation to gauge the 
complexity of proposed tax 
changes as they are being 
considered. 

The measure also would 
encourage the LRS to offer 
its point of view on tax pro- 
posals during the develop- 
ment of legislation. 

Portman and Kerrey are 
urging their colleagues to 
consider the bill as soon as 
possible, and some key 
members of Congress are 
moving to accommodate 
them. For example, House 
Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Bill Archer, 
R-Texas, says that IRS re- 
is among his top priorities 
will hold hearings on the bill 



— Joan Prtfih 



In practical terms, implementing a 
global- warming treaty is expected to re- 
sult in a "carbon tax" that would increase 
the cost and discourage tin- use of energy 
Even studies by the administration have 
concluded that curbing emissions under 
the treaty would result in sharp in- 
creases in the prices of gasoline, elect ric- 
ity and natural gas and would force "sig- 
nificant reductions in output and 
employment" in the U.S. chemical, 
metal, paper, and petroleum industries 

Because of the potential threat to jobs 
and economic growth, labor unions have 
joined business groups in opposing the 
global-warming t reat s. The major business 
group involved in the scientific and policy 
debate is the Global Climate Coalition, es- 
tablished in 1989 and based in Wash- 
mgton Th« coalition unhides the I S 

( 'h umber of Commerce and various trade 
lations mid private companies 

—Strphrn Hlakrly 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Getting in sync with company values; discovering the 
magic; establishing an overseas base. 

By ilvberta Maynard 



COMPANY VALUES 



Staying In Step With 
The Firm s Mission 

Transitions For Health, Inc. T 
a Portland, Ore., company 
that sells health products for 
women, is experimenting 
with a novel— and appar- 
ently successful — approach 
to getting employees in sync 
with the company's values- 
Two years ago, based on 
recommendations by an em- 
ployee task force, the firm 
adopted a dozen core values, 
including employee involve- 
ment, learning and personal 
renewal, environmental pro- 
tection, and diversity 

"Our mission is to bring 
positive changes to the lives 
of women," and adopting and 
constantly reinforcing com- 
pany values reflects that, ex- 
plains Laura Verboort, cata- 
log-marketing manager for 
the 20-year-old firm. 

To help its 30 workers stay 
in touch with these values, 
the company created what it 

calls The Value> < iame The 
rules are simple: Managers choose one of 
the values, and each employee sets a 
three-month personal goal tied to it. 

For example, when the value was 
"health-enhancing work environment* 
which involves promoting the physical, 
mental, and psychological health of work- 
ers, one employee pledged to read three 
nonfiction books. Another set a goal of run- 
ning three miles three times a week. 
Others committed to taking meditation 




The Values 

bet* Ellen , 

Buchanan, 



Game" m / For Health, /wr„ run jV vnttmui nil y -winded trhilv it pmmntex 

sU " iWtti goals for staff members. Among them, from left: Dun ■ W'dtmr. spfrtai fN ar 
Markka m, customer serrice; La am \< rhiunl. vatf day- marketing manager, ftmd 
regulatory-affairs manager; and Sharon A MacFarlaml owner and CEO. 



When the chosen value was community 
service, workers strove to spend at least 
four hours per quarter in volunteer actna- 
ties such as building subsidized housing for 
the poor, reading to kindergartners. and 
-uffing polling sites on election day 

When the game ends, employees gather 
around a chart on the lunch-room wall 
where employee progress has been 
recorded. Both times the game has I* -en 
played, at least 80 percent of the firm's 
workers achieved their goals. For crossing 
the MO percent threshold, everyone was 



given a gift certificate to a bookstore or a 
heakh-food store. 

There have been many benefits, accord- 
ing to Verboort, who helps coordinate the 
program, "Were improving ourselves. 

Finding Your Company's Magic 

When seeking publicity for a small firm. 
I start by examining the business objec- 
tively, says Jeanne BlufTstone, president of 
Jeanne flluflstone Public Relations in 
Cleveland. Look for what she calls the 
bustness's magic— that spark that savs. 
M We have a story to tell/ 

For companies with that sizzle, 
Btuffktone says, the publicity potential is 
"nearly limitless/ News editors look for 
fresh approaches to everyday problems, sto- 
ries about big successes after great failures, 
and, in particular, the ways in which busi- 
nesses are taking advantage of developing 
trends, she says, 
BlufTstone says "magical companies* 



When wen* healthier and more enerp tu 
prttfiuctivitv goes up." The games create a 
strong feeling of individual accomplishment 
and build team spirit, she says. To be walk- 
ing the talk is really quite powerful." ■ 



share characteristics such as infectious en- 



thusiasin ami nif, er 


iployees ami a commit - 


merit to the owner \ 


\ vision that draws peo- 



pie together and pushes them toward i» 
shared goal. The magic may lie an original 
approach lonnpliAvt' relations. Tocustoinei 

<* V\ lee, or to the ijsr* of lechlKilf ig> < Mien, 

the magic pervades the operation. 

The magic of a business is an extraordi- 
nary and valuable commodity," says 
BlufTstone. *lt transcends normal day -to 
dav business activities and even surpass* - 
profits — since it is the origin of profits." 

Tb assess your magic, take an outsider 
\ it .-, ot your compam Talk with customer- 
and employees Whi n vou find \*h it 
makes your company special, she says, 
share it willingly ■ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 



Overseas Expansion: 
An Opening Question 

Is it feasible for a small com- 
pany to operate an office 
overseas? Ed MeGunn, chair- 
man of MeGunn Safe Co, in 
Chicago, is finding out 
Partly because he could not 
find distributors in Europe 
for his type of products, he 
decided about 18 months ago 
to open an office in Britain 
that would eventually handle 
the firms sales throughout 
the European Union. 

His company, with $8 mil- 
lion in revenues and 30 em- 
ployees, manufactures sates 
with computerized controls, 
cash-dispensing capability, 
and other high-tech features. 

MeGunn, who created a 
separate corporation for hiB 
foray across the Atlantic, 
spent $150,000 to set up an 
office in the southern 
England town of Waterlooville, near 
Southampton. The costs included legal 
fees, equipment, and a salary for the 
Brit ish representative he hired 

Based on his experiences so far, he offers 
these insights and tips: 

■ The mechanics of setting up an over- 
seas business will take longer than you ex- 
pect, It can require three weeks to estab- 
lish a hank account for example. 

■ i iteeorpo~ 
ration rather than just opening a European 
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SCORE Gets Wired 

The Ini- ;md mnfiuVnliaJ business counsel 
ing offered by the Service Corps of Retired 
Kxtvutives SCOKfv now available on 
the Internet Small firms can pose ques- 
tions via eWmnni mail to counselor- v\ho 
have specific industry or business experi- 
ence. SCORE, n nonprofit association based 
»n W-ishin^iiin. IM *i-ve> a> a resource 
partner of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and has chapters nationwide. The 
Wi )rid Wide Web site allows visitors to iden- 
counselors with the desired e\p*-Tli st- 
and Ui locate the closest S< '< >RK office Visit 
the Web site at wuwuicorr.ifiy, or call 
SCORE at 1-800-634-0245. 

High-Voltage Seminar 

A seminar on improving business opera- 
tions and preparing for the restructuring 
°f the electric-utilitv industry is being 
Kponsored jointly by Select Energy Inc.. a 
retail energy -services subsidiary of 
Northeast Utilities, (wit h of Berlin, Conn . 
and the r s ( hamber Of Commerce. 
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An office in England r//r* > r 'htrmjolmxai 
safe manufacturer tkl MrGiuut access to 
market* Ihmttyhottt Europe. 

office. Some Europeans prefer to do busi- 
ness with European companies rather than 
with branch offices of foreign firms 
■ You may have to meet safety and 
\ health regulations that are different 
from — and perhaps more stringent than— 
comparable U,S. rules. 



The seminar, produced by the Chambers 
Quality Learning Services (QLSj Depart- 
meat, will Lie broadcast by satellite Dec 1 
from the business federations television 
studios in Washington, D.C. 

Currently, the seminar will be available 
for viewing in California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York. Ohio. Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

For information on setting up a local 
broadcast downlink site or on attending 
the program, call QLS at 1-800*35-47*). 

Koi moremfonnationimeleelncit\ dereg- 
ulation, see The Bi^ Switch." the cover 
ttorv in the September Nation* Bu*in* 

A Look At The Future 

A nationwide series of conferences and ex- 
r N Ninons on technologies designed U> help 
-m ,11 firms remain competiti\e will W held 
th» year and in 199*. The om-day events. 
C^nsortKl by Microsoft Corp. and the 
I - i 'hamber. will feature ^rn in arson cur- 
rent and eineiizui^ tivhnuloe^ issues and 
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I Expect selling to take 
awhile. The decision-mak- 
ing process in Europe is 
longer and more formal 
than in the United States, 
and longevity in the market- 
place counts, says MeGunn, 
He is encouraged that po- 
tential customers are more 
receptive now that he has 
been in business there for 
nearly two years. 

■ Doing business is more 
expense e abroad than in 

the United States; MeGunn 
cites fuel costs as an exam- 
ple. On the other hand, for- 
eign customers are willing 
to pay a premium for 
American technology, he 
says, noting that in his in* 
dustry, at least, lack of com- 
petition overseas means he 
can allow enough margin to 
cover the extra overhead. 

It's too soon to tell 
whether the move will pa> 
e,fi" for the company, which has used distrib- 
utors to sell in Mexico and the Philippines. 
So far. MeGunn s experience supports the 
conventional wisdom that overseas opera- 
tion is too costly and time-consuming to be 
I worthwhile for a small firm. 

Nonetheless, he hasrfl decided to aban- 
don the notion. Overwhelming enthusiasm 
at recent European trade shows points to a 
lucrative market for McGunns safes, no- 
| tably in gasoline stations, convenience 
I stores, and similar retail outlets. ■ 



will showcase sma 1 1 -business technology. 

The first ainferenceyexpo is scheduled for 
Oct 28 in Washington. D.C. Dates and )o- 
calions f ■ >r other events tins year are' Nov 
li. New York City; No\ 2a, Chicago, m<l 
I Dec, 10, Los Angeles. E r or more information, 
call the U.S. Chamber's Small Business 
Institute at 1-800^35-4730. 



A Super Contest 

Want a chance to appear on a national TV 
commercial during the 1998 Super Bowl f 

Mail Boxes Etc.* a franchise company 
based in San Diego, will choose a small 
business based on its description— in no 
more than 1 00 words— of why it best repre- 
sei its the entrepreneurial spirit of American 
small business The winner will be high* 
lighted in a commercial during January's 
Super Bowl and will receive $10,000 

The contest is open to businesses with 20 
or fewer employee Kntry tonus are avail* 
able at participating Mail lioxes Kte >lore> 
and at the company's World Wide Web site. 
tntv'ft :t» Km Innher information call 
1 H1H1.7KH ^.ww visit the \Y.-h site m 
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The Heat Is On 



By Roberta Maymuil 




For 16 years, Mike Sinyard has been a 
winning participant in the increas- 
ingly grueling race to design innova- 
tive products and bring them to mar- 
ket taster than the competition. 

The owner of Specialized Bicycles in 
Morgan Hill Calif., Sinyard astounded 
and ultimately revolutionized his industry 
with a trade-show display in 1981 His 
company seven years old at the time, in- 
troduced a new category of bicycle to the 
mass market — the mountain bike, with its 
irauVmark fat tin** winglike handlebars, 
and multiple gears. 

Within a year, however, similar bikes 
were being produced by several other com- 
panies, including some that had been in 
th»- !>v,, n . \n\v^\ . iricl whose brand 



Staying compelrtive 

\tfttt. whs St»-i't*ilt:i 'I liir/fcli .s orrtH r 

MikeSinuarxL ventt-t; with Stew Sasaki 



names were better known among bicycling 
eruhii>:.t s Sinyard found himself work- 
ing at a feverish pace to maintain his com- 
|mi.\ ifl* -r-hip position 

Tbr romj>etition ha* intensified through 
the years as more firms have sought to 
cash in on consumers' growing preference 
lor mount. iin biki-s hv>t traditional road 
bicycles. To remain competitive. Sinyard 
says, he must revise each of the company's 
17 Ink*' nn*l* l- annually from com|xment 
upgrades to complete structural redesign*. 



I Similar innovation is required in the 
hike-related products marketed under the 
Specialized label. More than half of the 
company's helmet models, for example, are 
replaced annually and the rest undergo 
major redesigns, 

"At trade shows, the first thing cus- 
tomers say is, Whats newT Every year 
you have to raise the ante ■ Sinyard says. 
"If you were not to do it. you'd be left in the 
dust.** 

"Innovate or Die." the company's motto, 
reflects the stark choice M.nir.ritt ing grow- 
ing numbers of entrepreneur*— even thus*' 
in industries far removed fan the com- 
puter business and other enterprises Lypi 
cally associated with fast -track develop- 
ment and short product life cycles. 
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Srnall fmns are under increasing 
pressure to develop better prodmts 
faster just to remain competitive; 
here are steps tfiat companies can 
follaiv to qu icken ttie pace. 



Competitive Climate 

There's no doubt" that the product 
development environment is more 
challenging now than it was 15. 
10, or even five years ago, says 
Milton D. Rosenau, a Houston- 
faised consultant who is presi- 
dent of the IVodud Devel- 
opment & Management As- 
sociation, a Chicago-based 
trade group for pnidiiet-devel- 
opnient specialists. \^ 

The imperative of bringing x 
new products to market at ~ 
eve--shorter intervals is driven 
by multiple factors, all interwoven 
with increased competition occur- 
ring in many industries. 

"Globalization, communication, and 
rapid changes in technology are all factors 
in the increasingly competitive climate," 
says Jack Thome, a professor of entrepre- 
neurship in the graduate business school at 
Carnegie Mellon University in Pittsburgh 

Many companies have learned how to 
increase their product -development pace, 

he says, but for those that haven*, such 
progress has put them further behind. 
"Fifteen years ago, we were on the wrong 
end of the competitive spectrum*" he says, 
but since then, many managers not only 
have increased their product^evelopment 

'■flnrts hut aUo have learned te save time 

&nd money while doing so. 

Product innovation has become such a 
focus in the global economy that the 
Council on Competitiveness, a nonparti- 
san, nonprofit group based in Washington. 
D.C., recently created an innovation index 

a fr amework foi U-richmarking the r -» 
parity for innovation of the United States 
and U other nations 

The council plans to hold its first National 
Innovation Summit next year The primary 
mil of the meeting will be to reach a con- 
•ensus among business, university, and 
'rtlw»r leader- on such as lmv> I" hmd 

ttBOareh ai.M >l ■ inpmenl. benchmark in 
""vatmn, and ideniiK the l*-i practices in 
tixrifiviiimri 

The capacity for innovation will play a 
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critical— and probably dominant— role in 
future competitiveness for companies and 
countries, says William Hambrecht. the 
councils chairman. 

"Although 1 ' S. leadership in science and 
technology is unquestioned today, compla- 
cency about the nations long-term 
strength in innovation is dangerously mim 
placed/ says Hambrecht. "Our greatest 
competitive* challenges are likely to come 
not from knockoff producers overseas but 
from low-cost innovators' Developing 
countries, when* such innovators are ex- 
jx-eted to proliferate, will lie anions the top 
challengers to the United States in coming 
years, Hambrecht adds. 

Innovation Challenges 

New communication capabilities also are 
increasing the pressure on comp anies to 
develop new products faster. The growing 
use of the Internet for instance, is en- 
abling customers and competitors to gain 



more knowledge faster ak>ut producl.s 
on the market 

< nmpetitors worldwide tan 
start work on their own versions 
of a new product more quickly 
than ever, putting pressure on 
the original innovators to 
again come up with some- 
thing new, says Craig Tferrili 
president of Kuczmarski & 
F Associates, Inc., a Chicago 
management consulting firm. 
Even more vulnerable than 
manufacturers to having their 
ideas copied are service 
providers, says Tferrill. (See M A 
Fresh Spin On Services." on Page 
20. i For example, when Internet direc- 
tory service Yahoo partnered with other 
content providers to offer new travel-related 
information, he saw, "you saw 14 other 
[services) quickly do the same thing. When 
that happens, it immediately becomes diffi- 
cult to differentiate between the players. 1 * 

Technological Advances 

Other developments pushing companies to 
innovate are advances in design and man- 
ufaeturmg (ethnologies With each new 
technological development, the bar is 
raised, forcing all players in affected in- 
dustries to scramble to keep up. 

A recent example is a new printing tech- 
nology developed at the Massachusetts 
institute of Technology and licensed by a 
small, three-year-old compam / fort) m 
Somerville, Mass. 

This three-dimensional printing system 
can create prototypes of virtual l\ anv type 
of product part up to 20 times faster and at 
a lower cost than current processes, ac- 
cording to the company's president, 
Manna Hatsopoulis, who studied engi- 
neering at MIT 

The new system allows designers to go 
through many more iterations of a product 
early in the development process, which 
results in a better product that costs sig- 
nificantly less to create, she says. 

Such advances have made it possible for 
companies to add mora features to a prod- 
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uct while holding the line on prices. 

"It's not just changes in technology 
that must be understood, w says 
Carnegie Mellon's Thome, "hut the way 
technology is used and applied and how 
that can affect an industry." It can 
change customer requirements, often 
rapidly, he explains, Thorne cites as an 
example the steel industry, which be- 
cause of its recent but relatively fast 
evolution requires very different prod- 
ucts and services than it did several 
years ago. 

Beyond that, he adds, customers' pref- 
erences change, "Because of these fac- 
tors, if a company wants growth and 
success, it just cant stand still." 

One telling sign that entrepreneurs' 
efforts to increase innovation may have 
a positive impact on their bottom lines 
is the steady rise in the percentage of 
sales that come from new products com- 
pared with older ones, according to the 
Product Development & Management 
Association. 

At the 200 U.S. companies surveyed 
by the organization last year, new prod- 
ucts accounted for 28 percent of total 
sales in the previous five years, and that 
figure was expected to increase to 37 
percent in the next five years. Similarly, 
new products were expected to account 
for 39 percent of total profits in the next 
five years, up from 25 percent in dir. 
previous five. 

In the study, new products were de- 
fined as new applications, major product 
changes, and new-to-the-world products. 
Though a time frame was not specified, the 
study encompassed products introduced 
into the market in the previous five years, 
according to the association I Rosenau. 

Robert G. Cooper, a professor of market- 
ing and technology management at 
McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ontario, notes that the percentage of sales 
coming from new products "has been in- 
creasing over the past few years— across 
all industries and sizes of businesses." 

Now, Cooper says, its not unusual for 
VS. companies to have 50 percent of 
sales— and about 40 percent of profits— 
cnming from products five years old or less. 

Zipping To Market 

Along with the need to be both innovative 
and prolific, companies a i > U-ing pmwd n> 
explore ways to get products to market 
faster. If you can reduce one product 
process from three months to two weeks," 
says Thorne, *it gives you a stronger com- 
petitive petition It - nut ju.st speed, it's 
responding to the market, taking into ac- 
count the industry, product features, main- 
tenance/* and customer service. 

With that in mind, companies have for- 
ayed into outsourcing, partnerships, and 
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licensing, among other approaches, to get 
to market early— preferably first — and at 

;i lower cost than l>efore. 

Kor example. ZF Micmsy stems, Inc., a 
two-year-old company in Palo Alto, Calif- 
outsources the design, manufacturing, and 
even sorm- sales and marketing of its com- 
puter products. Doing so, explains David L 
Feldman, ZFs pirn- Wit. allows the com- 
pany to concentrate on what it does best: 
f|e\elnpmi: market -driven pntduct ideas. 

Hiring such expertise may save a com- 
pany money, he says, noting that of the 
four pro) eel- thai ZF has outsourced, two 
came in below estimated cost. Even if out- 
sourcing appears to cost mure initially. 
Feldman says, the substantial time sav- 
ings in getting new products to market 
might make that cost worth it. 

In Wichita. Kan . )S machine shops ere- 
ated a joint venture to develop proprietary 
products so they could get to market faster 
and more efficiently than any individual 
firm crni Id have on its own. Taking the 
fastest n.utr it could devise, the group h 
censed its first product, a vehicle-align- 
ment system that small automobile- repair 
shops can buy for one- tenth the cost of the 

Apart from adopting strategies that in- 
volve outside expertise, a company may be 



able to reduce the time it takes to get to 
market by examining its own method of 
developing products. Along with taking 
advantage of available technology one 
of the most important ways to save time 
is to do efficient, market-oriented prod- 
uct planning, according to product ex- 
|](H\ Here are the key elements of that 
process: 

Develop a product strategy. 

Failure to decide which direction to 
take — and why — may be the biggest im- 
pediment to getting the right products 
to market quickly, according to product 
specialists. 

"Set a goal for the next three to five 
V'mi - i )'..!? ia certain perceniagej <>f vour 
business will come from products you 
don't have now/' advises Cooper of 
McMaster University "And then pick 
your battlefields— the markets and 
technologies you want to be in." 

Creating a plan for the kinds of prod- 
ucts the company will concentrate on, 
he says, provides a focal point— a frame- 
work in which to evaluate each new 
product idea, taking into account factors 
such as whether the product is compat- 
ible with existing operations and consis- 
tent with the company's image. 

A strategy helps a firm plan for a mix 
of product types, a principle known as 
product-portfolio management. A port- 
folio may include derivative products, 
which involve incremental changes to 
existing products, as well as breakthrough 
products, which represent bold and typi- 
cally in nova ti ve ideas. 

The hop*? of greater reward is what 
drove a small, 14-year-old manufacturing 
company in Sugar Grove, III., to risk 
launching a radii ally different product 
about a year ago. Primarily a maker of cus- 
tom machine parts for a variety of indus- 
tries, Hy-Tek Manufacturing Co., Inc., in* 
troduced a consumer product 

It developed an extra-large remote con- 
trol with lighted buttons for use with tele 
visions and other electronic devices; it s de 
signed lor p*i>ple uhn regnlarK |mm- track 
of their smaller, less-conspicuous remotes. 
In the product's first ilmr month* on the 
market, Hy-Tek took orders from retailers 
for 10,000 units. 

Another benefit of a strategic plan 
that it provides a check OH new-product 
idra>ihat might U> terrific hut would send 
ih#'Com|ian\ spuming off in the wrong di- 
sunion into a market in whuh it Otrfl 
compete, for example. 

Mnhp Himmelfarli. president of Philip 
Adam & Associates, a product -develop- 
ment consulting firm in Milwaukee, says a 
strategic plan can help address a different 
problem that many companies face: too 
many projects and too few profaoU actu- 
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ally getting to market. 

Himmelfarb tells of the chief exec- 
utive of a $60 million-a-year com- 
pany who called him for help be- 
cause no new products were getting 
out t even though the company's 
engineers were overloaded with 
product-development work. When 
Himmelfarb discovered that the 
company was working on 87 pro- 
jects, his first advice was to pick the 
10 best and put the rest on hold. 

Its a lesson that Specialized 
Bicycles Sinyard learned long ago. 
"One of the key things,'' he says, is 
not to do too many [new] projects 
and to choose the things that are 
consistent with your mission— and 
that differentiate you," 

Define and differentiate the 
product. 

A product may fad because the tim- 
ing or price wasn't right, the quality 
was poor, or the design was flawed. 
But the main reason usually is lack of 
a competitive difference, according to 
a 1996 survey of new-product man- 
agers by Group EFO Ltd., a product 
consulting firm in Weston, Conn. 

In fact, of the 24,496 packaged 
goods introduced in the United 
States last year, only 7.2 percent of- 
fered something new or significantly 
different to customers, according to 
Marketing Intelligence Service, Ltd., a firm 
in Naples, NX that tracks and analyzes 
new products. The rest of the product* sim- 
ply were not truly innovative in any of five 
areas: formulation, positioning, packaging, 
technology, or creating a new market 

It never ceases to amaze us when we go 
to a trade show how many similar prod* 
ucts are there" says Tbm Vierhile, general 
manager of Marketing Intelligence 
Service. *It seems that companies could do 



Warning Signs 

How can you determine if your company 
is offering customers all that it should— 
or could? 

"The first clear signal is when you find 
yourself reacting to the market/ says 
Robert G. Cooper, a professor of market- 
ing and technology management at 
MrMasW I mvr-itv m Hamilton, 
Ontario Business owners should beware, 
he says, if they find that their company is 
in a scrambling mode, in which the ma- 
jority of effort is being spent on trying to 
catch up with something a competitor has 
just released. 




A focus group jtwrhkd inpui to ft wdop tfu dittifk 
Stockpots retail operat ion* say Mike Fortwu lefU 
Kevin, the company's president 



vie 



and 



a better job of finding a market opening, I 
think that, often, companies will See a 
trend and just jump into it** 

Why would a company go to the time 
and expense of bringing such products to 
market? Probably because it didnt do the 
necessary market resenrch and product 
definition— in the so-called fuzzy front end 
of the process— that sets the stage for a 
successful and unique product, fSee Test 
Your Product Men" on Page 23.) 



"A real sign of danger is if [new types of 
products] are coming out that change the 
way things are done in your industry and 
you're not involved in the change,* Cooper 
says. 

Other sums of pmduct -related problem* 
include declining market share and cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction, he says 

A downward trend in prices in a partic- 
ular category is another warning sign, ac- 
cording to other product experts. 

There's another indicator that many 
companies dont even measure, Cooper 
says. A drop in the percentage of sales that 
come from new versus older products is a 
sign of too much reliance on existing prod- 
ucts and not enough focus on tomorrows. 



Be sure to test the market. 

The Product Development & Manage- 
ment Association found in its best-prac- 
tices study last year that two factors are 
most likely to foster product success. 

M ln-depth interviews with customers 
and observing how people use the service 
or product are what really separate the 

U'st from the rest," says Paul Relliveau, a 
consultant in Westfield, N.Y, who special- 
izes in small-business products and who is 
president-elect of the product -development 
conation 'These two u»oN used early in 
the development process tie directly to a 
high success rate. Research has the 
biggest impact at the beginning of the 
process; that's where people in a hurry give 
short shrift to the process* 

At Specialized Bicycles, product-devel- 
Hpmenl s|ki lahst- use a simple lesl When 
creating a platform for a new product, they 
list three features that they believe will 
lead customers to buy that product over 
others. *When you can say that — in a 
short, simple, and clear statement— that 
product will be a winner/* says Rnyard. W H 
not, you're going to struggle," 

Even a tiny roin)>an\ rati take mude-i 
steps to test-market demand. When Millie 
Dioiujs. president nf H(IT Enterprises. 
Inc., in Fort Collins, Colo,, wanted to de* 

uiip .i lieu rhlldn-u's UMMinish ^he had 
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little money for market testing. But she 
took a clay prototype of her triangular- 
stemmed toothbrushes to pediatric dentists, 
and she persuaded day-care centers to let 
her survey parents on what they thought 
about the unconventional safety handle 

"There was an overwhelmingly positive 
response^ she says. "From that, I knew I 
wanted to go forward,'* The comments she 
received helped Thomas understand her 
target market and refine her fledgling prod- 
uct. Now, though her company's annual rev- 
enues are under Si million, Kindertools are 
sold in thousands of stores nationwide. 

When Mike, Kevin, and Steve Fortun, 
brothers who own Stockpot, a specialty- 
foods company in Redmond, Wash., 
wanted to expand their retail operation, 
they had to create new packaging for their 
soup concentrate. Because the soup was a 
proven success with customers in the food- 
service industry, marketplace differentia- 
tion in retail hinged on distinctive and ef- 
fective packaging. The design was created 
by focus groups, says Mike Fortun, vice 
president of marketing for Stockpot , which 
has §50 million in annual revenues. 

"(The focus groups] told us how much 
product to put in a package, what the 
package should *a\. and how much they 
wanted to spend/ he says. 

The research was worth the effort; 
Stockpots resealable plastic pouch was | 
one of only 10 packaged products intro- 
duced last year that Marketing Intel- 
ligence Service considered truly innova- 
tive. In fact, the product created an en- 
tirely new category' of fresh, refrigerated 
soups, and in less than a year it drove the 
company's retail sales from 2 percent of 
revenues to 10 percent. 

Track your firm s progress. 

Having a process for evaluating projects I 
at intervals along the way confirms 
whether a product in development is still 
going to meet customer needs, whether it is 
still financially feasible and technically pos- 
sible to produce, and whether it is advisable 
in light of market or other developments. 

In a small company, that process can be 
$B simple as having the CEO and a few 
other key people take a hard look at each 
project periodically and provide honest 
views about whether they believe the com- 
pany should proceed with it, regardless of 
whose idea it was, says product consultant 
Himmelfarb. 

A larger company might have a more 
elaborate system, he says, perhaps a new- 
product committee that meets regular!, 
with the project teams to evaluate prod- 
ucts in development, 

^We've had many products fail," says 
Sinyard. whose Specialized Bicycles has 
grown from a start-up in 1974 to $150 mil- 
lion in sales last year. "We can actually 



A Fresh Spin On Services 



Because of the fleeting nature of sen ices, 
continuous development of offerings is 
even more critical for service companies 
than lor companies that produce products. 

"Services are intangible, and they can 
and do get copied very easily" says Craig 



nicely since 1968 by providing architec- 
tural services to clients. But in 1991 the 
firm began adding other services that cus- 
tomers said they needed, beginning with 
interior design, then environmental re- 
sources, construction services, urban 




After adding services. th< VHtntujluw* Gwnpwckttettimt fimn in innml for tin 
future, mtfxff/nttdrr John W. Cuuiaghatu. srvwtfl fimii right, talking with mem- 
bers of the firm* 



A. Terrill, president of Kuczmarski & 
Associates. Inc . a management consult- 
ing firm in Chicago. 

Service firms also have a different type 
of relationship with their clients than do 
firms that sell products. TustoraerB need 
to feel that they are getting added value 
(with service providers Terrill says, 
They start to expect part of what you 
offer to be free, so you have to keep filling 
the hopper with more value and keep of- 
fering new things. Otherwise, the service 
becomes a commodity* where price akme 
is the factor" that buyers consider. 

tjue.-tionn that service firms might ask 
themselves include: 

■ I ould existing offerings I*- presented 
in a different way? 

■ Tould thev Sm tailored u> new cus- 
tomer groups' 7 

■ < 1 small aspects of service be 
added or enhanced continually to freshen 
and add value to the offering? 

■ < SoaU services be improved or 
changed? 

John W Cumngham. founder of a 
Minneapolis architectural firm, the 
< 'uningham < rmun. had survived quite 



design and planning, and, mort recently 
v isual communications. 

The idea was to provide a comprehen- 
sive package, with an emphasis on ser- 
vices for which demand is likely to prow. 

"We looked ahead " says Cunmtfham 
a We asked, *Why will clients hire us in 
2000 or 2005? Now we're able to— with 
credibility offt-r services that move u- 
up into larger projects. With this, we can 
do more with fewer clients It allows us 
to be mom selective of clients we take 
on." 

Without focusing primarily on boosting 
revenue, the firm has nonetheless done 
just that. In the past five years, annual 
btllmps have grown from $2 million to 
million, and the firing employment 
ha* risen from ]s to 220 

Service firms ran take a cur In mi man 
ufacturers and retailers in adopting a dis- 
ciplined, systematic approach to develop- 
ing new ortennps. say management 
consultant. Terrill says that senices, like 
products, should always he developed m 
response to the patterns revealed when 
target customers are asked why they buy 
ami what thev want 
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Arrival Times 



M 



ore than half of 400 small and large U.S. companies surveyed by the Product 
Development & Management Association said they developed products faster last year 
than they did five years earlier 



Average Development Times 




Breakthrough Products 
New Product Lines 
Major Product Revisions 
Minor Product Revisions 



1996 

42 months 
29 months 
1 8 months 
8 months 



1991 
49 months 
35 months 
22 months 
10 months 
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spot them easier now,* he says. *We once 
made a beautifully engineered helmet 
called the Headlock, We spent a lot of time 
on the tooling of it, and we liked it" 
In focus groups, customers said it was 



too bulky, but the company went ahead 
with it anyway— and it failed. 

"Now, when we see a product that does- 
n't meet the criteria we've set, we say that 
looks like another Headlock," says Sin- 



yard. "We have enough people who have 
the courage to say n won't work " 

Product experts also say that revisiting 
failed products to learn what went wrong 
is a valuable exercise, although few com- 
panies, large or small, actually do so. 

Stay focused on your goal. 

Maintaining discipline and focus as 
products are developed saves time and 
keeps costs down. The keys are setting 
schedules and being willing to stop cre- 
ative people— and sometimes top man- 
agers — from endlessly tweaking. 

Otherwise, the finished product may 
bear little resemblance to the drawing- 
board version that everyone endorsed. 

Himmelfarb advises clients to "freeze 
product features early and keep them 
frozen. Then.' is such a tiling is obsessive 
development" An advantage of the now- 
standard 

cross- functional -team approach 
is that it involves all the key areas of the 
company from the beginning of the 
process, which prevents a sali s]HTsoii or 
an engineer, for example, from asking lor 
different features after the significant de- 
velopment has been completed. 
"When you have your key people present 



Where To Learn More 



The following resources offer some of the 
latest advice from product-development 
experts for companies trying to increase 
their success with new products or ser- 
vices and to manage their product-devel- 
opment processes more effectively 

How To Evaluate the Potential for 
<<>■' * w of a New Product or Technology by 
James F. Riordan, a product consultant 
This practical 237-page workbook for 
small companies includes exercises de- 
signed to help analyze a product's poten- 
tial. To order, call The James F. Riordan 
Co, Inc, in Cameron Park. Calif, at <916 1 
6764729; $49,95. 

Thi PUMA Htwdhwk of Y< - /W/^ 
IMrlopwent edited by Milton D. Rosenau 
Jr. This 630-page book offers sections by 
do/ens of pn duet -development experts 
who are members of the Product 
Development & Management Association 
It covers all aspects of product develop- 
ment and includes a glossary and a chap- 
ter on best practices. * John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc , $69.96.) 



b> 

KlkoJ Kleinschmidt. Thi> new. !;U>-pae;e 



paperback addresses resource allocation 
for new products and includes information 
about how to set priorities and establish a 
corporate product strategy. To order, call 
(905) 525-9140. (McMaster University 
Press; $29.95 i 
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The Power of Product Platform*, by 
Man If Meyer and Alvin U-hnenf This 
book explains how to build entire fami- 
lies of products from a single platform of 
common product sinn fores .md 



processes. (The Free Press; $36 J 

Product Innovation Strategy: How 
en's fhdptwe Their 
I 'omp mt t m, by Michel Robert. This 17: J 
page book covers the entire product-devel- 
opment process, with particular attention 
to fostering and maintaining innovation, 
r McGraw-Hill, Inc.: $24.95. » 

Ri hiitUxsilmnlh; How Silicon Valley 
Innovation StwtegiwCan Work In Yonr 
HnxinexK by Christopher Meyer Tins new 
)xNik. scheduled to lie available in 
November, addresses how h, balance the 
creation of innovative new pn*luctsand 
the even-day pressures of operating >* busi- 
ness. iThe Km* Press; $27.5*1. i 

Winning nt AVir Pmitn U A< o h mtutg 
the PrtweHn innn Idea toiamwk by Rnliert 
G. Cooler. Tins !**.k is geared to helping 
companies create and exmite a game 
plan for launching innovative and mar- 
ket-driven products. > Addison- Weslet 



Prtxhwt Ih trlupmt Hf Htst Pmrtwi.s 
Report published monthly by The 
Management Knundtahle. Inc.. a; 
Waltham, Mass. This 12-pa#c new sletter 
offers articles on a variety of topics, in- 
cluding trends and new teehnoliipes To 
order, call (617) 881-8080; $247 per year. 
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at all meetings," sa> m Himmelfarb, *it vir- 
tually eliminates those costly last-minute 
additions/' 

Don't lose sight of quality. 

Though many companies 
have succeeded in shortening 
development time signifi- 
cantly in recent years, many 
have amended their earlier 
strategy of being first to mar- 
ket at all costs, according 
to Cooper of McMaster 
University The companies 
have found that if the product 
isn't right for the market, get- 
ting there first doesn't make 
much difference. 

Product-failure rates tell 
the story In the retail grocer}' 
business, for example, 70 to 80 
percent of new products fail to 
meet the profit or market- ^™ 
flhare objectives set by their 
companies, according to a study by Lin u m 
Matymak & WUkes, a firm in Blacklick, 
Ohio, that does market research for the 
porishnhle-iftods induMrv 

"People started doing a lot of stupid 
things to speed up development time, 9 says 
Cooper. In their desire to get something out 
Cast, they started taking shortcuts," usually 
in the early part Of the development 
process. New studies, he says, show that to 
have a good rate of success, "you still have 
to have a good product and do things right. 




*In the past, its been very easy to do 
'ready, fire, and aim' without dire cons ( - 
quences. I don t think companies can af- 
ford to do that Uxlay, And a mistake by a 
small company can be a knockout issue," 

Keep the pipeline full. 

Being ready to bring out 
the next product— and the 
one after that— is the best 
way to keep ahead of the 
game, experts agree. 

For example, even before 
Hy-Tfek's new lighted remote 
was on ihe market. John 
Bastian, the company's vice 
president, already had two re- 
lated foilow*up products de- 
signed and ready for produc- 
tion. After Millie Thomas had 
some initial success with her 
innovative toothbrushes for 
children, she developed other 
products with the same trian- 
gular-shaped safety handle, including a 
crayon holder, paintbrushes, and finger- 
nail brushes. 

A Torrington, Conn., company's entire 
product strategy is built on taking existing 
products and making them easier to use, 
according to Sal Canino, CEO of Innova- 
tive Concepts Corp. Just out of the re- 
search-and-development stage, the com* 
pany did $1 million in sales the first quar- 
ter of 'this year Most of that came from its 
new snake-necked screwdriver, which al- 



lows better accessibility in tight places 
than a standard screwdriver does. 

Canino's plan is to bring out three prod* 
ucts a year based on the same concept as 
the SnakeDriver, He's using the same 
strategy with a second line of products: 
motion-activated safety lights for bicycles, 

America's fastest-growing small 
companies, new-product development 
and mark innovation stand 

m out as the mam power sounds, 
Bob Fish, a New York City-based partner 
at the Coopers & Lybrand accounting and 
consulting firm, A recent Coopers & 
Lybrand survey of 4 19 companies with rev- 
enues under $50 million showed that 
nearly two-thirds of the CEOs believe their 
ability to develop new product* represents 
;j major enmjielilive advantage 

Says Canino: "We can't compete with 
big guys like Sears or Stanley We have to 
hit the market with innovative products. 
Keeping our name out there is very im- 
portant; so is building revenue for the 
company. 

"We try to protect ourselves by being the 
first B\ lieing leaders with a product, we 
are associated with it" he says- "And 
partly because the potential chance for 
knockoffs is so great, we have to get those 
products out to market." w 
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Test Your Product Idea 

II more time were spent on testing the viability of ideas 
tor new products, more unsuitable products would be 
eliminated in the early stages and tewer products would 
tail, say product-development experts. 

The test below, developed by the Chester Marketing 
Group, Inc.. ot Washington Crossing, Pa., is based on an 

Criterion 

Extent Ot Target- 
Market Need 




Profitability 

Likely Emergence 
01 Competition 

Service 
Ute Cycle 

Compatibility With 
Strengths 0( Company 



Below Average 
1 

Below Average 
1 

Within Six Months 
1 

One Year 
1 

Below Average 

1 



approach that calls tor determining at intervals 
whether to continue with a project 

To calculate your score lor a particular project, circle 
the number for the most suitable description next to 
each criterion, multiply it by the "weight" figure at the 
right, and add all the multiplied numbers to produce a 
total. To advance to the next phase ol product development 
your total score should be at least 16. 



Weight 



Average 
2 

Average 

2 

Six Months To A Year 
2 

One To Three Years 
2 

Average 

2 



Above Average 

3 x2 

Above Average 

3 x2 

More Than A Year 

3 xt 

Three Or More Years 

3 x1 

Above Average 

3 x2 
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Business Just Got 
Less Taxing 



From capital-go hi* cuts 
to estate-tax relief, there's 
plenty in the new tax 
t aw for sm a ll bus inesses 
to like. 



Htj Jon/* Prifflf 



The i 
law 



way Michele Dyson 
figures it, the new tax 
law enacted in August 
going to make it eas- 
ier for her to keep her 
Silver Spring, Md., com- 
pany, CIS Global, on the 
cutting edge of computer 
technology 

Dyson needs to buy sta te- 
nt -t he-art equipment early 
in 1998 for her company; a 
systems integrator and 
Internet-access provider, so 
it can continue to provide 
the best service possible for 
it:- rustomers. 

Dyson was considering 
selling investment property 
to raise the $200,000 or 
more she would need. 
Selling the property makes 
even more sense now be* 
cause the law, enacted Aug, 
5, lowered capital-gains 
rates and will let her keep 
more of any profit from the 
sale. 

"Without some sort of tax 
benefit, its hard to plow thousands of dol- 
lars into new equipment, * Dyson says. Any 
time the company can save money with a 
particular type of investment, that's where 
the money will be spent, she says. 

The capital-gains cut, which applies to 
individuals and small firms whose income 
shows up on the owners 1 personal income* 
tax forms, is one of a hast of provisions in 
the new law expected to benefit small busi- 
nesses. 

Other such changes include a reduction 
in the estate tax, a neu exemption from 
the alternative minimum tax, expansion of 
the home-office deduction, restoration of 
deductibility for employee educational ex- 
penses, and a variety of changes in pension 
laws. 

"These tax cuts are grease for the wheels 
of the American economy* says Bruce 
Josten, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's 
executive vice president for government 
relations. 

Though some benefits will be seen im- 
mediately, small businesses won't feel the 
full effect of the most important tax 
changes until after 2002. That's when the 
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federal budget deficit is projected to be 
wiped out as a result of the new balanced- 
budget law. which contains the tax-cut 
package. 

Tin- tsiaU'-tax and health-deductibility 
provisions, as well as part of the capital- 
gains reduction, are all "back loaded" — 
meaning that most of their benefits will ar- 
rive late in their phase-in periods. 

Capital-Gains Cuts 

The new law cuts the top tax rate for indi- 
viduals on long-term capital gains to 20 
percent from 28 percent, although the 
holding period has risen to 18 months from 
12 months. (Profits on assets held 12 to 18 
months are taxed at the former 2H percent 
rate; assets held less than 12 months are 
taxed at the individual's personal rate i 
Taxpayers in the 15 percent income-tax 
bracket get a lower rate of just 10 percent 
on assets held at least 18 months, down 
from 15 percent 

The new rates are effective for sales 
after July 28, 1997. 

Because no changes were made to the 
corporate capital-gains tax, with its top rate 



of 35 percent the only businesses that ben- 
efit from the new rates are partnerships, S 
corporations, and sole proprietorships. 

The new law contains an even bigger in- 
dividual capital-gains break that is on the 
horizon, though how quickly you become 
eligible for the break depends on your tax 
bracket. 

Beginning Jan. l t 2001, taxpayers in the 
15 percent income-tax bracket w ill have an 
8 percent capital-gains rate for assets they 
have held for at least five years. Taxpayers 
in higher income-tax brackets will get an 
18 percent rate on assets held at least five 
years, but only for assets acquired after 
Jan. 1, 2001. Thus, those taxpayers wont 
actually get the benefit of the 18 percent 
rate until at least 2006. 

Delaying the lower rates on assets held 
five years is one of the instances of back 
loading in the tax law. 

The full benefits of the new capital-gains 
rates are not granted in investments in 
business real estate, however If you sell 
property that you depreciated, any capital 
gain attributable to that depreciation is 
taxed at 25 percent. Only gains above the 
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amount depreciated are eligible for the 20 
percent and 10 percent rates. 

Boost For Small-Business Stock 

Another provision enhances a tax statute 
on the books since 1993 that gives a special 
capital -gains break to investors In small - 
business stocks. The 1993 law allows a 50 
percent exclusion on gains from stock held 
at least five years if the company issuing 
the stock is deemed a qualified small busi- 
ness. A business must meet a host of re- 
quirements to qualify, the most important 
of which is that its assets total no more 
than $50 million. 

The new tax law gives you a way out if 
you decide to sell your stock within the 
five-year window: You can avoid paying 
taxes on your gain as long as you roll over 
the proceeds into the stock of another qual- 
ified small business. And you can still 
qualify for the 50 percent exclusion after 
the initial five years. 

Tom Ochsenschlager, a partner in the 
Washington, D + C„ office of accounting firm 
Grant Thornton LLP, says the new 
"rollover" provision is a significant im- 
provement to the earlier statute because 
the five-year holding period has been a 
major deterrent to investors who may have 
wanted to cash in on the 
50 percent exclusion. 
"When we talk to people 
about this provision, 
their reaction is they 
never met a stock they 
wanted to hold for five 
years,* he says. 



Alternative Minimum Tax 

If you can t take advan- 
tage of the new capital- 
gains rates because your 
business is structured as a 
corporation, you still may 
find some relief in this biU 
if you're currently paying 
the corporate alternative 
minimum tax < AMT). 

Beginning with the 
1998 tax year, small cor- 
porations will be exempt 
from the AMT. in this 
case a small business is 
defined as one with an* 
nual gross receipts of less 
than $5 million. 

According to Congress' 
Joint Committee on 
Taxation, the provision is 
expected to exempt most 
companies from having to 
calculate and pay their 
(axes under the corporate 
AMT The committee esti- 
mates that the provision 
will exempt about 2".inm 



small corporations, with annual tax savings 
averaging about $30,000 per company, 

One of those small companies is 
Immediate Temporary Help in Midland. 
Mich., a firm that supplies area Imsiruv 
with temporary workers for clerical and 
light-industrial jobs. Owner Sharon Miller 
says the firm, with annual gross receipts of 
about $3.5 million, will be below the new 
threshold, 

"We're very pleased with that | provi- 
sion,]" Miller says, "That's a big chunk of 
change at the end of the day." 

The Eslate Tax 

Owners of small firms will also benefit 
from estate-tax changes, one of which is an 
across-the-board increase to $1 million in 
the $600,000 exemption amount, phased 
in over 10 years. 

The exemption amount will rise to 
$625,000 next year and to $650,000 in 
1999; incremental increases will continue 
through 2006. The heftiest increases don't 
begin until 2004. when the exemption 
rises to $850,000 from $700,000. It will 
jump again in 2005, to $950,000, before 
topping out at $1 million in 2006— another 
example of back loading the tax cuts. 

For closely held businesses, the tax law 
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Rivharri Herring, vice president of a firm that makes sealants for home rejiair. 



includes an additional exclusion designed 
to bring an individual owners exemption 
up to $1.3 million immediately With 
proper estate planning, a married couple 
can qualiry to exclude $2.6 million of value 
of a family-owned business from taxation. 

There is no provision for annual, infla- 
tion-based increases in either the estate- 
tax exemption or the exclusion. 

The small-business exclusion interacts 
with the increase in the exemption 
amount, so that the special exclusion de- 
creases each year in proportion to the ex- 
emption increase. 

For example, in 1998 the special exclu- 
sion will be $675,000. If you add the 
$^•525,000 exemption, you get $1.3 million. 
In 1999, when the exemption rises to 
$6.")tU)00. the special exclusion drops to 
$650,000. 

Tax experts want, however, that there is 
a catch to getting the special estate-tax ex- 
clusion: The eligibility requirements are so 
stringent and difficult to figure out that 
youTl almost certainly need professional 
help to know if you mialily. 

"That is probably going to be one of the 
most complicated provisions of the 
(Internal Revenue Service] code, n says 
Mark Watson, a director in accounting 
firm KPMG Peat 
Marwick's personal-U- 
na ncial-planning office 
in Dallas. The ex- 
tremely complicated na- 
ture of this provision will 
probably make it useful 
for only a very small per- 
centage" of small-busi- 
ness owners, Watson 
predicts. 

But Richard Herring* 
vice president of The 
Gloucester Co. in 
Franklin, Mass., says 
the estate-tax changes 
still are welcome news 
and will benefit his busi- 
ness in the short term. 

Herring's father, 
Curtis, M, is still presi- 
dent of the company, 
which has been in busi- 
ness about 10 years 
and has 40 employees. 
Gloucester manufac- 
tures sealants used in 
home repair, including 
a caulking compound 
called Phenoseal, 

Because of the senior 
Herring's age, "the 

death Tax has loomed 
over our company** for 
some time, Richard 
Herring says, and the 
increase in the exemp- 
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tion amount coupled with the special ex- 
clusion will help reduce taxes on his fa- 
thers estate when the time comes. 

Education Assistance 

Congress also resurrected a popular tax 
break for educational assistance provided 
by employers. 

The exclusion allows an employee to be 
reimbursed by his or her employer for up 
to $5 f 250 per year in undergraduate costs 
without having to count that amount as 
taxable personal income. Graduate-school 
costs are not included. 

Employers may deduct educational as- 
sistance as a business expense. 

In 1996, Congress had given the exclu- 
sion a temporary reprieve that expired 
May 31, 1997. The new tax law renews the 
exclusion retroactively and extends it 
through May 31, 2000/ 

Deductions For The Self-Employed 

For the self-employed, the tax law expands 
upon two existing tax breaks. One is the 
deduction for the use of a home office. The 
other is the deduction for health-insurance 
costs. 

Under the new law, a home office will 
qualify for the deduction if administra- 
tive tasks are conducted there and at no 
other location. That means that home- 
office costs meeting those criteria are 
deductible even if no clients visit the 
home office and no business transac- 
tions occur there. 

The other tax break is the deduction for 
health-insurance costs of the self-em- 
ployed. The new tax law provides for a 100 
percent deduction after 10 years, whereas 
the 1996 law capped the deduction at 80 
percent after 2006. The level for 1997 is 40 
percent. 

Besides raiMniMhe deduct inn to 11 HI per- 
cent, the new law also accelerates the in- 
crease. For example, prior law would have 
kept the deduction at 45 percent from 1998 
through 2002, while the new statute raises 
it to 50 percent in 1999 and 55 percent in 

Even so, the rise in the deduction is still 
back loaded under the new law so that the 
biggest increases don't occur until after 

2002. The deduction goes to 80 percent in 

2003, then 90 percent in 2005, and finally 
100 percent in 2006, 

Ernest Oriente, who operates The Power 
Hour, a home-based business in Irvine, 
Calif., says the significance of the provi- 
sions for self-employed business owners 
goes beyond any practical effect. 

These changes are really sending a sig- 
nal about respect and recognition that 
home-based businesses are a vital part of 
the economy,** says Oriente, whose clients 
call him weekly for a 30- to 45-minute 
coaching session designed to help them be 



more successful at work and in their per- 
sonal lives. 

He believes the number of home-based 
businesses is on the rise; six of his 10 im- 
mediate neighbors work from their homes, 
he says, Tor all of us, this feels like recog- 
nition for what we've been doing* for the 
economy, he says. 

Retirement Provisions 

The biggest change in pension taxes for 
business owners is the permanent repeal of 
the 15 percent excise tax on "excess" retire- 
ment-account withdrawal*. These are de- 
fined as withdrawals above $160,000 a year 



"T 

I hese changes are 
sending a signal about 
recognition that home- 
based businesses are 
a vital part of the 
economy/ 1 

—Entrepreneur Ernest Oriente 




or a lump-sum payout of $800,000 or more. 

In addition, die new tax law repeals the 
15 percent estate tax imposed on a de- 
ceased individuals "excess" accumula- 
tions, which included all of a person s qual- 
ified f tax-deferred) retirement assets and 
individual retirement accounts. 

Other major pension-law changes in- 
clude: 

■ Self-employed individuals are permit- 
ted to receive a full company-paid "match* 
to their detmed contribution retirement 
plan, such as a 40Uk>. Until now, sole pro- 
prietors, partners, and other self-employed 
people were prohibited from receiving full 
matching contributions from the company 
to their defmed-contribution retirement 
plans— a benefit available to workers and 
owners in incorporated businesses. 

However, the new law limits a self-em- 
ployed persons combined retirement con- 
tribution to $9,500 a year for a 401<k) or 
$6,000 a year for a SIMPLE account, 
which in some cases may be? lower than the 
combined limits for employees. 

■ The "cash-out" threshold for retire- 
ment accounts of departing participants is 



raised to $5,000 from $3,500. Employers 
generally will cash out small accounts be- 
cause maintaining them is not cost-effec- 
tive when an individual stops contributing 
to the plan. 

■ The IKS and the Lator Department 
are required to issue rules by 1999 to allow 
electronic filing of pension information. 

■ The "full-funding' limit, which caps 
the amount of capital a defmed-benefit re- 
tirement plan is permitted to maintain, is 
gradually raised to 170 percent of current 
liability from the current 150 percent. The 
change is expected to allow companies to 
improve funding of their pension plana 
and to improve pension security. 

■ Various technical changes were made 
to employee stock-ownership plans spon- 
sored by S corporations, which have no 
more than 75 stockholders. The result is 
likely to encourage employee ownership 
among S corporations. 

■ Rollover rules are eased for retire- 
ment accounts transferred from a worker's 
previous retirement plan, as are certain 
rules for filing retirement-plan descrip- 
tions with the Department of Labor. 

Congress dropped a controversial pro- 
vision from the final tax bill that would 
have required spousal consent for all 
distributions from JOliki plans. 

More To Come? 

For all the tax changes in the new law, 
Congress still left out many changes 
sought by businesses. For example, law- 
makers considered, but in the end 
dropped, a provision designed to help em- 
plovers determine for tax purposes 
whether a worker is an employee or an in- 
dependent contractor 

Although the proposed provision wasn't 
the last word on how to classify workers, 
**it was a major step in the right direction 
It did simplify things/ 7 says Barry Frank, 
head of the Independent Contractors 
Group at the law firm of Mesirov Gelman 
Jaffe Cramer & Jamieson in Philadelphia 
The issue of worker classification isn't 
going away, says Frank. "We're going to 
see this issue come up again** in Congress, 

Small-business owners say that amonu 
the actions lawmakers need to take are 
providing more estate-tax relief and speed- 
ing implementation of full deductibility for 
health insurance for the self-employed. But 
Dyson of CIS Global says the new tax law is 
still a good beginning. "You can't do it all at 
once," she says. Its a step in the right di- 
ivction." NB 
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Ways To Expand Pension Savings 



Brj Abhtj Licingstnn 

When a 1993 tax law reduced the 
amount that highly compen- 
sated employees could save 
under standard pension plans, 
the Berkshire Gas Co. needed to find a 
way for key executives to 
supplement their ability to 
save for retirement 

The board of directors of 
the 155-employee public 
utility in Pittsfield, Mass., 
opted to create a Nonquali- 
fied'* pension plan for the 
company's top five execu- 
tives. Nonqualified plans 
are those that are not sub- 
ject to most federal pen- 
sion-law provisions and, as 
a result, don't qualify for as 
many tax breaks as regular 
pension plans, 

Berkshire Gas* nonquali- 
fied plan enables the five 
executives to make up the 
difference between what 
the law permits them to 
put into the company's 
40 If k) plan and what they 
want to defer, subject to the 
company's maximum defer- 
ral limit. While nonquali- 
fied plans are not subject to 
the contribution limits that 
apply to regular pension 
plans, Berkshire Gas sets a 
limit of 15.5 percent of income, 

u We were looking for benefits to make 
us whole,* says Michael Marrone, 
Berkshire Gas treasurer and chief finan- 
cial officer, who is covered under the new 
nonqualified plan. "We felt that the com- 
pany's 401fk) plan discriminated against 
highly compensated employees." 

And there's the rub. In 1993, Congress 
reduced the compensation that can 
be considered for calculating contribu- 
tions to a qualified retirement plan 
from $235,840 to $150,000. (Such plans 
are fully subject to federal pension 
law i The cap is adjusted periodically for 
inflation, but only in increments of 



$10,000. For 1997, the cap is $160,000, 

The cutback reflected lawmakers* desire 
to ensure that pension plans not be oper- 
ated primarily for the benefit of highly 
paid employees. The laws already con- 
tained anti-discrimination tests that lim- 
ited tax-deferred contributions of the 



dents with 40 Kk) plans offered some addi- 
tional nonqualified arrangement in 1995, 
the latest year fnr which data are avail- 
able. Two years earlier, only 2 percent of 
survey respondents offered a nonqualified 
plan 

"Nonqualified plans pick up where qual- 




A "nonqualified" pension plan that is exeta/rt fnmt mttst pmrtsioti* affnlemi fH'Hsifm law enabled 

Michael Marrone and other top exeat t irrs at Berkshire Gas Ca to defer pretax income for retirc- 
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highly compensated in relation to lower- 
paid employees. Failure to pass these 
tests triggers a refund of excess contribu- 
tions, which is taxed. 

Thais why more small companies, like 
Berkshire Gas, are supplementing their 
qualified retirement plans with nonquali- 
fied plans. Doing so enables companies to 
provide key executives with supplemen- 
tary deferred compensation, 

A Supplement On The Rise 

A survey of 200 small businesses con- 
ducted by the Profit Sharing/40 1< k > 
Council of America, a Chicago trade 
group, found that 11.6 percent of respon- 



ded plans leave off," explains Joan Vines, 
the national director of employee benefits 
and tax services in the Washington, D.C., 
office of the accounting firm Grant 
Thornton. "Companies are looking at their 
retirement plans to see if executives are 
getting their full share. If they're not, com- 
panies are providing something extra to 
bring them up to qualified plans, without 
any limitations." 

Nonqualified plans give employers free- 
dom to choose which employees to include, 
and they allow the employers great discre- 
tion m determining contribution amounts 
and vesting schedules. In addition, the 
plans are exempt from nondiscri mi nation 
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tests, and there are no limits on how | 
much pretax income highly compensated 
employees can defer into a nonqualified 
plan. Income from a nonqualified plan 
is not taxable until it is paid out to 
the recipient after retirement. 

Beyond that, nonqualified plans typi- 
cally offer investment options similar to 
qualified plans, such as mutual funds. 
They also contain hardship provisions that 
outline when funds can be withdrawn. 

The biggest drawback for employers is 
that the company does not get a tax de- 
duction for any contributions it makes to a 
nonqualified plan until the employee re- 
ceives the benefit. At the same time, the 
company has to claim as income any earn- 
ings nn assets put into the plan. 

"Initially, it's a double negative," says 
Rob Vetere, vice president of Diversified 
Investment Advisors, an investment advi- 
sory firm in Purchase, N.Y., that special- 
izes in retirement plans, 

Potential Downsides 

For employees, there are two major types 
of risks associated with nonqualified 
plans. One is the possibility that the com- 
pany could not pay benefits if it went 
bankrupt. By law t money in a nonquali- 
fied plan is subject to the claims of the 
company's general creditors. If the com- 
pany goes under, the employee becomes 
just another creditor. 

The other risk 
is whether the com- 
pany will remain 
willing to pay bene- 
fits. Executives might 
need assurance that 
future generations of 
managers will honor 
the retirement plans. 

To make good on 
their promises to pay, 
many companies fi- 
nance their nonquali- 
fied plans with vari- 
able life-insurance 
policies or mutual 
funds, or they set up a "*rabbi trust* (so 
named because the first was established 
for a Baltimore ra hbi. 

With a variable life-insurance policy, the 
business takes out policies on the lives of 
the top executives. The investment grows 
without being taxed. When its time to pay 
benefits, the company may withdraw the 
money from the individual policies piece- 
meal or cash them in. 

But cashing in the policies will trigger a 
corporate taxable gain, says -Jim Herlihy, 
president of American Benefit Corp., a 
Rutland, Vt.. firm that designs and imple- 
ments executive benefits programs, **The 
favorite techniques,* he says, "are to 



withdraw the money or 
have the company pay the 
benefits out of operating 
assets and keep the poli- 
cies until the executive 
dies. Then, the company 
will collect the death bene- 
fits without owing any 
taxes* 

A rabbi trust protects 
contributed money from 
being used for any pur- 
poses other than to pay 
benefits. But it does not 
protect the funds from 
bankruptcy. 



Hi 

I've seen 
people defer 
100 percent of 
bonus and 50 
percent of 
salary." 

—Rob Vetere, 
Diversified 
Investment Advisors 




How To Go About It 

If you decide that a nonqualified plan 
would he good for your company's key ex- 
ecutives, contact a benefits consultant 
who designs retirement plans and who 
can handle the continuing administrative 
requirements for your firm. A tax attorney 
or accountant might also be able to help. 
The actual plan is a legal contract that 
spells out its provisions. The U.S. 
Department of Labor must be notified by 
letter that your company has set up a 
nonqualified plan. 

The hard part of the process will l>e de- 
ciding which type of nonqualified plan to 
establish. There's a wide range of similar 
nonqualified plans available under vari- 
ous names. Here are 
some options: 

401 (k) Wrap-Around 
Plans 

These plans — also 
called 401(k) overlay 
plans — are, literally, 
wrapped around an 
existing 401(k I plan. 
Here's how they 
1 uurk: As the select 
executive group hits 
the deferral limits, 
their contributions 
spill over into the non- 
qualified plan, thereby enabling them to 
continue deferrals on a pretax basis. 

Lets say that you earn $200,000 a year 
and the plan formula calls for the com* 
pany to match the employee's contribution 
dol I ar*for- dollar up to 3 percent of salary. 
Under the U.S. tax code, the maximum 
compensation you may take into account 
for determining benefits in 1997 is 
$160,000. That means youVe earning 
$40,000 that cant even be considered for 
company-sponsored qualified retirement 
plan savings, 

' In a qualified plan, the most that an 
executive could put away is $9,500 on a 
pretax hasis— assuming a typical 8 



percent deferral rate — with 
a $4,800 match, H says 
Vetere of Diversified In- 
vestment Advisors. ' But by 
setting up a wrap-around 
plan, file executive's defer- 
ral could continue for an- 
other $2,500— and he or 
she would get another 
SI, 200 in matching contri- 
butions." 

A twist on this type of 
plan is the one imple- 
mented by Berkshire Gas, 
Here, the company's five 
senior executives defer a 
portion of their income 
into a "tandem" nonquali- 
fied plan. At year-end, the 40hki nondis- 
crimination tests are run, with the maxi- 
mum amount deposited for each executive 
in the company 401' k / plan. The balance 
goes in the nonqualified plan. 

The benefit, says Vetere, is that the ex- 
ecutives can maximize the amount in the 
company's 40 Nk) plan, which is the safer 
investment 



Straight Deferral Plans 

This type of plan will come in handy if 
your company doesn't have a qualified 
401(10 plan but you want to take care of 
yourself and your top executives. The de- 
ferral could consist of all company money, 
all employee money, or a combination. 

Here's what you would do: In the calen- 
dar year before the year in which defer- 
rals are to begin, participants elect to 
defer a certain percentage of pretax salary 
directly into this nonqualified plan, There 
really is no limit on the amount of money 
that can be deferred. "I've seen people 
defer 100 percent of bonus and 50 percent 
I of salary," says Vetere. 

With the wrap-around and the straight 
deferral plans, the value of the account 
may be distributed as a lump sum or in in- 
stallments upon retirement The amounts 
are taxable income when received. 

No matter how tempting these plans 
sound, its not a good idea to offer 
them to too many people* In fact, 
the law mandates that only select 
groups of the best-paid employees can be 
included in nonqualified plans. 
"If you offer it to too many people, the 
| plan would not be considered a nonquali- 
fy t! plan, and it would hecome subject 
• ERISA ffederal pension laws)," says 
Velere. 'Then you'd have a qualified plan 
that is discriminatory— and you'd be 
worse off than when you started." ■ 



Abby Livingston is o fire-lance business 
writer in Scarafate. N.Y 



Can Your Business Survive 
Without You? 




Ensure that 
your business 

is passed on 
successfully iti 
the next 

generation. 



Developed by three of the 
country's leading family business 
authorities, the six audio cassettes 
and the "how-to" workbook give you 
Insights and techniques on: 

■ Communicating Yolo Family 
Business Vision 

■ Understanding Your Family and 
Managing Family Conflicts 

■ Managing Your f amily Business 

■ Raising Your Children For 
Leadership 

■ Preparing and Implementing A 
Succession Plan 

Finding and Using Advisers and 
Directors 



D 



Half of all 
family businesses 
risk failure because 
they don't have a succes- 
sion plan — don't let yours 
become one of them! 

For Faster Service: 
Order Toll -Free 
1-1800)538-4400 

Or Fax 
]-( 202) 463-5641 

Nation'sBusiness 

The Small Business Adviser 



Send to: 



Nation's Business, Marketing Department 
1615 H Street. N,W. 
Washington, D C 20062-2000 



Send me: "Waking Your Family Business Outlast You" 
J Enclosed is my check for S99.00 
Bill my: LJVisa □MC □Amex 

Card# Exp. 

Signature 

Name 

Company 

Address 

llto PO Bowes I 

City State/ZIP 

^CA DC 8 MO mmtru Wa iwnpvf sfes tu H81097J 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Cellular Phoning 
Far From Home 



Need to stay in close touch with your of- 
fice while traveling overseas? With the 
exception of a small number of count ries, 
most in South America, your personal 
cellular phone won't work be- 
cause of incompatible telecom- 
munications systems, 

That problem will soon sub- 
side with the advent of "smart 
cards * which are inserted into 
cellular phones so that they are 
able to *read" a different tech- 
nology. In the meantime, 
though, there s another option: 
renting a cell phone. 

A small number of companies 
offer rental cell phones that are 
designed to work with the 
GSMC, or Global System for 
Mobile Communications. The 
system is used in more than 50 
countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. A rented 

Most companies provide free " • , r r 

overnight delivery anywhere in 

the United States. Generally, 
there's a rental fee—it kicks in upon the 
travelers arrival at an overseas destina- 
tion — in addition to charges for calls. 

Here are several companies that 



provide cell phones for international 
travel. Prices are based on typical cur- 
rency exchange rates. 

Hirefone USA <l-888-HIREUSA; 1- 
888-447-38721 charges a phone-rental fee 
of $19.95 a day, with a three-day mini- 
mum; $89.95*a week; and $199.80 a 
month. Local calls in the United 
Kingdom cost between 25 and 55 cents. 

International Cellular Services fl- 
800-897-57881 charges $70 for the first 




cellular phone can hAf business travelers 
s stag in touch icith DM ut)ltr. 



week and $50 per week thereafter; the 
charge is about $10 per day. The monthly 
fee is $150. Instructions come with a 2 \ 
hour help number, and local calls in the 



United Kingdom cost $1.25 per minute. 
The Parker Co. (617-596-8282', based 

| in Lynn, Mass., charges about $10 a day 
$60 a week, and $170 a month for its 
Nokia phone. Customers pay a $30 acti- 
vation fee and a $36 charge for delivery 

I and return for rentals of less than 14 

I days. 

Charges for calls vary. In ihe United 
Kingdom, local calls are 45 cents and in- 
coming calls are free; calls to the United 
States are $1.22 per minute. In Russia, 
outgoing local calls are $2,77 per minute, 
and incoming calls are $1.82; calls to the 
United States are $6.97 per minute. 

Worldwide Cellular 1 1-800-234-8041) 
charges no rental fee but does charge a 
flat rate of $2 per minute for outgoing 
and incoming calls within Europe, 
Customers are charged a five-minute 
minimum per day. Calls to numbers on 
other continent* are <~\\\\) j>er minute; in- 
coming calls from such numbers are §2 
per minute. 

In addition. AT&T offers a (VlK'ard, 
which fits into the back of a GSMC plume 
and automatically routes to that phone 
am calls marie to the customers domestn 
AT&T cell phone. The cost is $49.99 per 
year plus long-distance fees, roaming 
charges of $2.49 per minute for incoming 
calls, and $2.49 per minute for outgoing 
calls. 

— Lynn Woods 

Tin ant l/or is u frri'-lftna writ* r i e 

Kingston, \ V 



BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS 



Tax-Wise Handling Of Expansion Costs 



Business owners now can deduct the costs 
of expanding within the same line of busi- 
nass faster than previously allowed under 
Internal Revenue Service regulations. 

Until recently such costs had to be capi- 
talized— deducted — over at least 60 
months, just like start-up carts for a new 
business. But the IRS ruled last fall that 
expenses incurred while expanding within 
the same line of business, such as the 
costs of opening a second dry-cleaning 
shop or a second bakery, can be deducted 
right away 

The change in policy came in a private- 
letter ruling addressing a specific con* 
tested case. In principle, the ruling ap- 
plies to all similar situations. 

Tb qualify for immediate deductihilii v 
you have to show that the business you 
are developing is an extension of your cur- 
rent business In addition the expendi 
tures made must he ordinarv and nm 
sary expenses of that business. Example 



include costs of advertising, office 
supplies, travel, utilities, repairs, 
and employee wages. 

The IRS private-letter ruling dealt 
with an unidentified retail chain 
that was opening new stores as part 
of an expansion program. The 
agency said that the costs of opening 
the new stores could be deducted 
immediately as business expenses 

Of course, there are limits to how 
far you can go to avoid spreading your de- 
ductions over 60 months. You cannot 
avoid capitalizing the acquisition of a new 
plant. Expenditures for the acquisition of 
capital property—whether to form a new 
business or to expand 01 txishnu one 
must \*< deducted over e^i months 

But hiring a consultant, for example, to 
help you expand can In* deducted if what 
you are doing is considered to be an ex- 
pansion of your existing business 

If you cannot characterize your new un* 




dertaking as an expansion of your exist* 
m^ business, ..Hi must deduct costs over 
at least 60 months. So you might want to 
postpone any spending that can wait 
until after your business is up and run- 
ning After that point, costs can be de- 
ducted immediately. 

—Miltm Zali 

Tht author is a free-lance writer in 
Sileer Spring, Mtt. t tvho npi'nalizc* itf 
business and tax issues. 
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FUTURE MARKETING 



Proven Solutions For The S1st Century 
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ou're talking with your customer answer- 
ing questions and describing your prod- 
ucts. He wants to see some printed infor- 
mation. You scribble his name and ad- 
dress on an envelope, and put a bro- 
chure in the mail A few days later, you 
remember the client, fumble for the address and 
your tickler fife reminds you to calt back and follow 
up. 

"What do you think of my products? Did you get my 
brochure?* *No " 

He never got tt. tt got lost m the mail it came to the 
wrong office. He thought it was junk mail and trashed 
It, Maybe you forgot to send It. It doesn't matter 
what excuse you use. the fact ts that you tost a sale. 
In the age of fax and e-mail, you might as well use 
courier pigeons as the post office. Yet mailing printed 
material is business as usual for most business owners 

What about fax technology? If the client asks for 
printed information, you take his fax number, drop 
papers in the fax hopper, and he gets your material 
right away. That's better, but It's still old-fashioned. 

There is a smarter way to get information to pros- 
pects. Consider this: You give your client your spe- 
cial phone number. The system asks what informa- 
tion he wants and requests his fax number. He keys 
In his fax number and hangs up. A tew seconds later 
the prospect gets your printed information along 
with a menu of additional options. The menu can 
say 'Extension 101 is a product pnce list. Extension 

102 has information on our financing plan. Extension 

103 is the specifications on our deluxe model.' The 
customer then calls back for more details flight Now. 
Your customers can get the information they want, 
right now, right in their fax mochlne. or the fax ma- 
chine of their boss. And it happens NOW. That's 
how MarketfAX delivers information, 

A New Technology 

MarketFAX is a new technology from Alternative 
Technology Corporation, Hastlngson-Hudsoa N Y It 
combines new computer technology with voice 
cards, fax boards, and easy to use software to cre- 
ate a whole new type of information system It's a 
better way to deliver information. It Is instantaneous 
!t responds to your clients when their interest for your 
Products are at a peak — right when they first see 
your ad. tt gives your clients exoctty what you want 
them to see. it's an entirety new service and it can 
work for you. It's easy for your clients to use, and 
changes how you get Information into the hands of 
People who wont It. 



Here is an example: INC. Magazine planned to 
launch a new line of software products. Pressed for 
time, they chose MarketfAX to deliver a 10 question 
survey to customers from their in-house database. 
Using MarketFAX to tally the results- the survey quickly 
revealed that the market was willing to pay over 25% 
higher than what was originally projected. 
"MarketFAX enabled us to establish the precise price 
point for our software products.. * said Jan Spiro, 
Director, Product Group, INC. Magazine. 

The Complete Package 

OK, so it delivers information right now. It must be 
hard. NO. The best part of MarketFAX Is that it is as 
easy for the owner to use as it is for the customer. 
The system Is delivered as a complete package 
based on a personal computer with a scanner, some 
specialized computer boards and amazing software. 
All you do is plug it in. scan in your documents and 
begin telling people how to get It. 
That's it. It's easy. 

To compete in today's rapidly 
changing global markets, savvy 
companies are using this new tech- 
nology to improve communication 
channels with their clients. Now 
when a cltent asks for more informa- 
tion on your products, you answer, 
"Give me a fax number and you Ml 
have It right now," Your customer 
can take care of their own informa- 
tion Anytime. To Any fax machine. 
When they are HOL You can also 
get prospects' phone numbers for 
your sales people to contact. 



MarketFAX has enough extra ca- 
pacity that you can iease extra ex- 
tensions to friends and other busi- 
nesses to help defray costs 
MarketFAX can store codes for up 
to 10,000 separate multi-page 
documents. 




Presidents Founder Tom 
Kadata says 'Savvy business 
owners are finding hundreds of 
new uses for this kind of fax 
response technology. " 



Savvy business owners are finding 

hundreds of new uses for this kind of 
fax response technology- MarketFAX can be a busi- 
ness in itself, Ask any business leader and they will 
tell you that the Ws are all about competitive ad- 
vantage The business opportunities for MarketFAX 
are everywhere around you. 

Try It right now! Call 800-7837363 Ask for Extension 
168 for information on our Enhanced Fax Services 
For further details on the MarketFAX system, punch 
in Extension 727. 



Alternative Technology Corporation 

One North Sircct • PO Box 357 • HasUngs-on-Hudson, NY 10706 
Tel: 014) 471-9900 • Fax: (914) 478-3908 
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Using Past Performance To Pick Mutual Funds 



By Randy Myers 

Suppose you had been offered a gift on 
Jan. 1, 1996: A generous benefactor had 
agreed to give you $10,000 worth of either 
the best-performing mutual fund from the 
prior year or $10,000 worth of a consis- 
tently average performer Which should 
you have taken? 

If you guessed the top performer, who 
amid fault you? Although fund companies 



total return of 78.6 percent as manager 
David Alger stuffed 75 percent of the 
fund's assets into semiconductor and soft- 
ware stocks and other segments of the 
red-hot high-tech sector. 

in 1996, when Alger began to diversify 
out of high-tech stocks, the fund posted a 
total return of just 13.8 percent, well 
below the 22.96 percent return of the 
Standard & Poor s 500 stock index. 

By comparison, the stalwart Common 



constantly remind us that past perfor- 
mance is no guarantee of future success, 
they also pelt us with advertisements 
touting their funds' returns. 

Meanwhile, the financial press rou- 
tinely lionizes fund managers who beat 
the market averages. And that's all to be 
expected. After all, if we can t u.-* : i>.m 
performance figures to gauge funds, what 
can we use? At the end of the day perfor- 
mance is all we really care about. 

The problem, as numerous academic 
studies have shown, is that past perfor- 
mance is at best a tenuous predictor of fu- 
ture success, particularly when we refer- 
ence short-term track records, 

Funds that produce outsized returns in 
any one quarter usually do so because 
their assets are heavily concentrated in 
one "hot" sector of the market — whether 
its gold or semiconductors or real estate— j 
rather than a diversified portfolio of 
stocks. When that hot sector axils, so does 
the fund. 

So it went with our examples from 
1995 That year's top performer, Alger 
Capital Appreciation, posted a stunning 




Sense Growth Fund, a solidly middle-of- 
the-road performer for the past five years 
<it earned 32,8 percent in I99f>i posted an 
unspectacular but respectable tfain of 18-9 
percent in 1996. 

The upshot: You would have earned an 
additional $510 last year if you had chosen 
the Common Sense fund for your free gift 
rather than the Alger Capital Applanation 
fund. And you d still be ahead this year: 
Common Sense Grow th outperformed 
Alger Capita] Appreciation during the first 
six months of 1997, with a total return of 
15.9 percent versus 14 1 percent 

Does this mean you should ignore past 
performance data in selecting a mutual 
fund? No. But it does mean that you 
should be wan of how you use that infor- 
mation. 

William (Wtzmann. then an assistant 
professor of finance at Columbia 
University in New York City and Roger 
Ihbotson, president of the research firm 
Ihbotson Associates in Chicago, studied 
two-year performance records of mutual 
funds for their predictive value In a 1994 
paper, they reporU*l that the odds of pick- 



ing a winner based on those results were 
about 60-10 in favor of success. 

The conclusion of Goetzmann and 
Ihbotson: Try to buy funds that finish in 
the top 25 percent of all similar funds for 
a given period but not necessarily the ab- 
solute top performer. 

Here are some other tips for using his- 
torical data to select mutual funds: 

Give short shrift to short-term data. 

The shorter the period, academics and fi- 
nance expert.- generally agree, the less re- 
liable past performance i> a> an indicator 
of future success. Of the five top-perform- 
ing stock funds for 1995, for example, only 
i we, finished in the top 20 percent of their 
peer group in 1996. Two more finished at 
the very bottom, actually losing money lor 
their investors, and another finished in 
the lowest JO percent. 

Shun losers aggressively. 

While some research has shown that con- 
sistently good performers continue to do 
well at a better rate than marginal per- 
formers, it also has shown a much 
stronger predictive value for consistently 
bad performers. "Lousy performance in 
the past is indicative of lousy performance 
in the future * says Craig Israelsen, an as* 
sociate professor of consumer and family 
economics at the University of Missouri. 

Be a contrarian. 

When you're looking at short-term perfor- 
mance, consider funds that have under 
performed the market recently but have 
outstanding long-term records, sa\> h ll > 
Ruhlin. a » TA jhii certified financial plan- 
ner with Budros & Ruhlin in Columbia. 
( )hio. "What you may find,* she says, "is a 
fantastic fund manager whose Style of in- 
venting may )*■ out of favor at present It s 
like bargain shopping; you're looking for 
t lesi gner goods on sale.* 

The risk, of course, is that you throw 
good money after had lit* careful 

Know Ihe manager. 

If the fund has recently changed man- 
agers, it's a whole new ball game and past 
performance means almost nothing. 

If you follow all these rules, you still 
can't guarantee that the funds you pick 
will be v% inner.-,, fin I vmi hkeh u ill irn 
prove your odds H 

Raudy Myrrx. formerly a tmtvr and 
editor for I hue Jour* it* Comjnwy /"'".. 
tx a th*n tw ml tenter in Itotrr; 1\l 
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The Future 





The more things change, the more 
you can rely on GPU Energy." 




We're at the threshold of a new era. The energy industry > is changing 
dramatically, and we're planning ahead to make those changes work for 
you Soon you'll be able to choose your energy provider GPU Energy wants 
you to know no matter whom you choose to supply your electricity, we II still 
deliver the power, maintain the lines and read your meter - just as we have 
for over 50 years. The reliability, accuracy and courtesy you ve come to 
expect will never change. 



Doimis Baldnssan 
President, GPU Energy 
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ENERGY 
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Actual, definitive proof that you can, 
in fact, please everyone all of the time. 





INTRODUCING IKEA BUSINESS, a complete rang* of stylish yet affordable office furniture and* accessories 
designed with one goal in mind: to satisfy me expectations of impresi-me-now bosses, what- have you done for me lately 
colleagues and that perennial thorn in-your side - the CFO. After oil, no motter what your furnishing needs ore, we 
con occommodote them smoothly and easily Not only do we offer everything to landscape the office environment ~ think 
one stop shopping - our wide selection gives you the Renibility to completely customize your workploce We olso offer 
services like special payment options and on expert staff that can help plan your space We can even assist you in arranging 
scheduled delivery and installation In short, you'd be hard pressed to find a more comprehensive, innovative, flexible, 
and affordable source fo furnish your office But that doesn't stop us from always looking for more ways ta improve 
After all, some of you are pretty hard to please 




Q) 



Calf 1888-225-IKEA ext. 38 tor § free butlnoi broohur* 
piuM * coupon for $100 off *ny purthM of $750 or moro." 
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What'Vxi Need From¥)ur Phone Company 
Isn't A Dial Tone, But A Pulse. 




Human beings talking to human beings. company with a true point of difference. Real 
There's just no substitute, no matter how many live human beings who handle anything and 
times that automated voice tells you how everything with efficiency and grace. The phone 



important your call is 



company where people are passionate about 



Welcome to WinStar The new local phone wli.it thev do Iwtntv tour hums ,i d.tv Seven 
company that makes it our business to service days a week 



yours. The phone company that provides local 



At WinStar, were committed to people The 



t jllrn^ long distance Internet services and more people on both ends ot the line Call us lodav 
to small and medium-size businesses. The phone Check our pulse 



WinStar© 

The New Phone ( -ompaay" 
Call us today at 1-888 WINSTAR 



Nation's Business Octoter 1997 



SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



Heeding The Call 
For Phone Efficiency 



Today's technologies are 
prowdi?ig solutions for 
small businesses strug- 
gling to handle a groivivg 
volume and range of 
communications. 
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Shari Carter found herself continu- 
al tv swamped with phone mes- 
sages, so she got rid of her answer- 
ing machine. She says she hasn't 
missed a message since* 

The machine just wasn't doing the job for 
Carter's firm, CompAnalysis Inc. of 
Oakland, Calif., which 
provides employee-com- 
pensation consulting for 
employers. Although 
Carter, the firm's man- 
aging principal, had 
hired six employee- To 
serve her growing num- 
ber of clients, she and 
her staff found them- 
selves relegated to 
standing around the aw 
swering machine and 
scribbling down client 
messes. It was a time- 
ccmsuming. error- prone, 
and indiscreet process. 

lb improve the han- 
dling of an expanding 
number of incoming 
calls and messages, 
Carter chose an auto- 
mated voice-mail sys- 
tem railed Vovs< 'umnri, 
from Vbysys Corp. of 
Fremont, Calif Now. 
when client call, an elec- 
tronic attendant answers 
l -he phone, offers .1 list 
f >f employee extensions, 
and routes the calls as re- 
quested. M the employee fl.-esn't answer, the 

caller can leave a private mwwny 

*Our clients were expecting us to haw 
voice mail " nays Carter. *TTiey were an- 
noyed when they had to leave a long mes- 
sage on the machine that someone else 
might hear. Much of what we do is highly 

"Mlfideiitur 

Mohr»\vr, i nner and her staff can re- 
trieve their messages not only from their of 
K^pbones hut alsoremoteh Iniin.i cellular 

any other type of phone. "I can call (br my 
"^^^s—and only my messages— ftmn 
«a car/ she says, "Hiat saves me time." 

Building A Better Front Door 

"hen an rritrvprvn. on.il linn out^^ '1> 
P^ne system, the company ha** to upgrade 



quickly. "The telephone is the front door* of 
a small business, says tek^ommu mentions 
analyst Jeffrey Kagan of Kagan Telecom 
Associates in Atlanta. "It's the first impres- 
sion that a customer gets. Its got to be reli- 
able." 

Making a good first impression has be- 




With voice mail. ^ - 

Umfjrr <i pwhlnnfitr ( otuj </i >" 
th fn'tx. titclwhittj Kmru M . 



h writer of otauattu/ culls wtit >m sxtujo is ho 

r lue s Shari Cortex n wid crwMilttntLs at 
iarjefl tnidJrwtttCallrr,,* 



come easier thank* to todays telephone 
technologies, which provide great effi- 
ciency and flexibility in handling incoming 
calls and messages. 

The $1 ,995 VoysConnect system adopted 
by CompAnalysis is typical of the small- 
business-fnendly systems on the market 
It consists of a small hardware device t hat 
ni nnect> fornpAnalvsjs" incoming phone 
Une to each employee a phone extension. 

Once the system was plugged in, Carter 
and her staff set up the automated atten- 

t j imX :im i the voice-mail messages uuiekh 

and easily from a phone keypad. 

Unlike some automated phone systems, 
VoysConnect doesn't require the purchase 
of 'proprietary phones for use with the 
phone system. Thus, if Carter decides that 



she should add an extension, she can at- 
tach any phone to the system and assign it 
a mailbox. 

Linking With Computers 

In Seattle, Paralon Technologies Inc . 
which sells remote-access equipment for 
computer networks, has 
taken a step further by 
tying together its phone 
and computer networks. 
Paralons solution for 
telephone-call problems 
stemming from the 
firms growth is a tech- 
nology known as com- 
puter-telephony. 

Paralons automated 
attendant works in con- 
cert with employees' per- 
sonal computers, using a 
software-based system 
called CallXprosaNT, 
available from Applied 
Voice Technology Inc. of 
Kirkland. Wash. The 
system links Para Ion's 
existing phone system to 
its computer network, 
which is based on the 
Windows NT oper atin g 
system. 

With CdlXpressNT, 
incoming calls are auto- 
maticnlK mote<l to th*- 
correct employe or de- 

partment when callers 

choose from a menu or 
enter a particular extension. When the 
employee picks up the receiver, his or her 
computer displays any information on the 
raller that Paralon emplnwi's have stored 
in the company s computer network. 

During the rail, the employee can refer 
to this information, which might include 
the callers company name, address, and 
purchase history as well as notes about 
previous conversations. 
The system also enables employees to 

view on their computer screens incoming 
faxes and voice*mail and electronic-mail 

messages 

In all, Paralon has found CallXpresaNT 
to ix* a big improvement im*r the previous 
system* which required Paralons 16 em- 
ploy ee> to answer rails as lhe\ wen- re 
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ceived and route them manu- 
ally to the right person. 

The basic CailXpressNT 
system costs S9.000 for up to 
100 users; additional modules 
that add capabilities such as 
fax broadcasting are avail- 
able at extra coat 

"We always look for tech- 
nology to help our company." 
says Robert Manougian, 
Paralon's vice president of op- 
erations. "One of the things I 
was looking for was to inte- 
grate the voice-mail system 
with our e-mail so we could 
get messages in one place. 
CailXpressNT gave us a ca- 
pability to do that It's been 

tremendously effective for 

_ ■ 
us. 



4 




Managing Messages 

The universal in-box con- ofoperatu 

cept — one depository for all 

incoming messages, much 
like an in-box for paperwork— underlies 
the growing interest in computer-tele- 
phony systems among smalt businesses, 
according to Robert Straus, a telecommu- 



A software-based system (tufa A i>i">t,. umi rmujuiU'r ,rrtt»wk* «/ 
Pamlmt Tevhuoh 



h 



wysRabrrt Mammginih vice president 
IXpressNTbox. 



nications analyst at I IX Link, a New York 
City firm specializing in technology '-mar- 
ket research. 
On the basis of IDC/Links research, 



Straus estimates that one- 
third of small businesses are 
interested in such technol- 
ogy to help them manage a 
plethora of messages from 
computers, faxes, pagers, 
and wired as well as cellular 
phones. 

"Small businesses are re- 
diving communications in 
an increasing number of 
ways," Straus says. The 
amount of information that 
they're netting is increasing 
as well Computer-telephony 
really increases the efficiency 
and productivity of employ- 
ees and managers. And it im- 
proves response times and 
helps to ensure that people 
aren't forgetting about these 
different messages.** 

Computer-telephony also 
allows a company to tie its 
phone system to computer 
applications such as contact 
managers, customer databases, and 

word-processing ;uui spreadsheet pro 

grams, says Straus. That gives employees 
all the tools they need to work with a cus* 



Local Competition Is Still On Hold 



You probably haven't received telemarket- 
ing calls to persuade you to switch local 
telephone companies. That s because the 
overwhelming majority of consumers still 
have only one pmvider of local phone ser- 
vice amiable to them. 

Businesses and individuals were ex- 
pected to benefit from lower prices, new 
and better service options, and a choice of 
local-service providers following enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Act of 
1996, the first major revision of V > com 
mumcations laws since 

But those benefits have not been re- 
alized because of the ongoing legal and 
regulatory wrangling among th** 
Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC), state utility commissions, the 
courts, and local and long-distance 
phone companies, 

This is a very-htgb-stakes poker 
game," says Jeffrey Kagan of Kagan 
Telecom Associates, a telecommunica- 
tions consulting firm in Atlanta. "One 
percentage point of market share is 
worth billions (of dollars!. The local 
and long-distance companies aren't 
willing to leave a dime on the table. 
They are attacking every decision that 
the Ft V makes " 



Guidelines Overboard 

The FCCs first setback in establishing 
rules under the new law came in July, 
when the 8th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in St. l»u»s threw out the com- 
mission's guidelines for wholesale pricing 
of local service. The lawsuit was initiated 
by the Iowa Utilities Board, a state regu- 
latory authority 

The guidelines would have required 
local phrme companies to sell rapacity on 
their networks to competitors :it a 17 to 
22 percent discount from the retail rate 
they charge business and residential cus- 
tomers. The competitors, in turn, would 
resell service usiru: that capacity 

The appeals court ruM that each state 
utility commission may set us own dis- 
count rate. In a statement, K< V 
Chairman Reed Hundi *aid the commw- 
gkm would petition the Supreme Court to 
overturn the appeals courts ruling, which 
he called "wholly inconsistent with the 
mandate and intent of Congress." 

I/K al te|< phone companies such as 
Amentech, Bell Atlantic, BellSouth. 
GTE, SBC Communications, and US 
West supported tin* Iowa board'* suit, 
arguing that the FCCs pricing guide- 
lines would have required them to sell 



capacity to competitors at a loss. 

The competitors, including long-dis- 
tance companies AT&T. MCI. and Spnnt, 
argued to the appeals court that without 
uniform national rules, they might 
have In pay more for capacity 
than local companies charge 
their customers. 




Another Battle Ahead 

Tlie next major hat tie 
is likely to he over 
the FCCVi univer- 
sal -wrvice rules, 
issued in May 
These rules, 
w hich took effect 

in July, lower the 
per-minule access 
fee** that long*dts- 
tame earners 
must pay the local 
phone company at 
each end ox a long* 
distance call, 

The rules also increase 
the monthly federal charges 
applied to businesses and indi- 
viduals with more than one phone 
line, though the charge for n pnmary line 
remain** !>t tM ,\ month The current rate 
tor i'ach additional line is \'A a month 
[Winning m January, it will U» SlO .'ifi pi 
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tomer. And it ensures that 
the callers are talking to the 
person who can best help 
them. 

"Just having the auto at* 
tendant has been helpful* 
says Manougian. "In addition 
to routing (callers] to the 
right person, there are so 
many things you can do 
through a messaging system. 
In spite of the frustration 
that people on the other end 
may feel, it's much more ad* 
vantageoua to leave a de- 
tailed message on voice mail 
than to leave a cryptic note 
on a piece of paper." 

As Paralon discovered, 
computer-telephony has he* 
come more affordable since i! 
wn.^ introduced in the mid- 
1980s, says Sachin Shaw, as- 
sistant editor of (77 \eu% 
an industry newsletter. 
Many such systems, includ- 
ing CallXpressNT, build on the computer- 
telephorn rittdirdi that Microsoft Corp. 
incorporated in its Windows 95 and 
Windows NT operating system*. 



An automated system frm tfcl local phone camp* 
fire comwu mentions choke made by Bill Grmter of Pendergasd 
Sfif* 1*t Equipment Ca hi Philadelphia. 



Dataquest, a market-research firm in 
San Jose, Calif, forecasts that annual 
computer-telephony sales to small busi- 
nesses and home offices will top $2 hi II inn 



7.' 



by 1999, up from about $ 160 
million in 1995. 

A No-Purchase Option 

No matter how low the price 
rf computer-telephony sys- 
tems, however, the technol- 
ogy may offer more capabili- 
ties—and entail more 
bother — than many small 
companies want to manage. 
Some firms will always pre- 
fer to avoid I niyi ng com pu l er 
and telecommunications 
hardware and software and 
acquiring the expertise to 
set it up and maintain it. 
Instead, they will choose to 
pay another party, such as 
the phone company. to as 
sume their phone-system 
headaches. 

That's what Pendergast 
Safety Equipment Co. in 
Philadelphia did. For several 
years, the company has used 
a service called Centrex from its local 
phone company, Bell Atlantic. 

Centrex works like an in-house auto- 
mated phone system, w r ith features such 



line, an increase of $4.23. 

The increased fees would accrue to the 
wintfvssionalh mandated universal -ser- 
vice fund. 'Hie fund currently subsidizes 
phone service in mostly rural, high-cost 
areas; the additional money would 
be used to subsidize Internet 

access for schools, libraries, 
^ and hospitals. 

The FCC est imates 
that the lower access 
charts established 
by its new service 
rules will save av- 
erage small ihim 
nesse.^ alwHit $21 
n month on their 
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fit* 
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that make large 
numtiers of long- 
distance calls will 
save more, the com- 
mission says 
Die service rules 
ii out. however, that 
1J( hu>inesse>«hal make 
pnmanh local cat 1* and n^i 
itional phone lines lor faxes, 
in. I credit -card verification face 
as* 1 in their uhoiie lulls from the 

..I..* .r,. til' to [Mil the Vast 



amount of the burden on small busi- 
nesses." says telecommunications attor- 
ney Brian Moir of Moir & Hardman in 
Washington, 1* 1 Moirs firm represents 
the International Communications 
Association, an organization of businesses 
that us* 1 telecommunications. ' Businesses 
are being forced to pay the linns share 
(for universal service!. Thai s contrary t<> 
what was in the legislation/ 1 he says. 

Moreover. Moir says, large businesses 
will have greater leverage than small 
linns m negotiating deals with providers 
to minimize the effect of the higher 
charges for additional lines. 

Lhvjght L Allen Jr. associate director of 
the Deloitle & louche Consulting ( Jniups 
telecommunications practice, experts the 
increase in the multiple-line charge to lie 
challenged in court by local phone compa- 
aimer groups, and lawmakers 
> t hat much of the blame for the 
delays in bringing about load competition 
can he laid on the Telecom mimical ions Ail 
itself which left rulemaking details to the 
FCC and the states, "Hie way the act was 
written virtually assures that the courts 
will end up dealing with iC says Allen. 



me 



Turnover Can r 

Further complicating matters, the FCC 
will Have four new commissioners. 
Chairman Hundl announced his resigna- 



tion in June. The terms of Rachel le 
Chong and James Quello expire this year, 
and they have not been reappointed by 
President Clinton. One Beat is vacant. 
Nominations for two of the seats have 
U-en made, but no confirmation hearings 
have been scheduled. Commissioner 
Susan Ness remains. 

.Meanwhile, the FCC and the Senate 
Commerce Committee have announced 
plans to set up task forces to investigate 
barriers delaying local phone competition 

Industry analysts are divided almut 
when small companies will I** able to 
choose their local service provider. 
Resellers have liegun offering wmw in 
various cities, including New York. 
Seattle; Portland, Ore.; and Grand 
Rapids. Mich., hut their share of the mar- 
ket has lieen minuscule Kagan forecast 
that long-distance ami pames will begin 
their local push by the end of this year 

Bui Delnilte & Touche s Allen says 
that been use of continued legal and reg- 
ulatory delays, it might !>e two years be- 
fore many customers see widespread 
local competition 

"In terms of the lienefits, 1 think t hat's 
going to be something that's going lo hit 
differently for different types of customers 
in different areas/ says Allen "For some 
it will lie awhile, and for some it will lie a 
lot sooner." 
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W,ih MICA IV Accounting Software 
[your data is "Year 2000-Ready"— so 
I when the calender rolls over to the 
! next century, your business won't be 
[left behind in 1999. 

i Rated # 1 by Software Digest for its 
power and ease of use. MICA IV 
allows you to manage your 
accounting information with the 
touch for click! of a button, 

i On-line help, inquiry windows, and 
our outstanding support team keep 
you working fast and efficiently. 

i Extensive management exception 
reporting puis essential business 
information at your fingertips. 

Since 1982. MJCA has set the 
j standard in efficient easy-to-use 
accounting software. By combining 
the power of a sophisticated high-end 
system with the simplicity of an entry- 
level system, MICA IV provides the 
I management edge needed for the 
[ next C enturv . 
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SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



as conference calling and voice maiL But 
there is no equipment to buy, set up, and 
maintain. The system, except for the 
company's phones, exists solely on the 
Bell Atlantic telephone network. 

Bill Grauer, Pendergast's vice president, 
says Centrex made sense for his company 
because the service offers the flexibility of 
adding phones when needed and routing 
calls among them— even to phones at re- 
mote locations. 

That capability came in particularly 
handy in May, when construction crews at 
nearby Philadelphia International Airport 
accidentally dug into Bell Atlantic phone 
lines, knocking out Pendergasls phone 
service. 

Oraucr quickly called Bell Atlantic with 
his cellular phone and requested thai 
Pendergastfa calls be redirected to the 
home of one of his employees. "I think we 
missed only about half an hour of calls. 1 ' 
says Grauer. *lt just doesn't get better than 
that" 

Yet the main benefits of the Centrex ser- 
vice, Grauer says, are those that help the 
company's daily operations. Although the 
service can answer calls and take voice 
messages. Grauer insists that all incoming 
calls be answered personally. The system 
does make it easier, however, for employ- 
ees to answer from any location in 
IVnder^asf- building. 

A feature that Grauer particularly likes 
is three-way conference calling, which 
comes in handy when the company needs 
to work out a problem between a manufac- 
uuer of one of Pendergasts safety prod- 
ucts and a customer who is installing the 
product. 

Grauer now* can work out such problems 
with a conference call in which he. the cus- 
tomer, and the manufacturer discuss the 
matter 

"It really gives us customer-service cred- 
ibility," Grauer says. *You don't solve the 
problem every time, but eight out of 10 
times the technician can solve it right over 
the phone, and the customer is really 
wowed. The customer might have called 
somebody else, and they would have to get 
hack ?m them With this, he knows he's 
dealing with a quality outfit,* 

Small-Business Services 

Services such as Centrex are part of an 
array of possibilities that telephone compa- 
nies now offer small businesses. In recent 
years, local phone companies have come out 
with small-busmen services such as voice 
mail, paging, priority culling, and the ability 
to add lines temporarily for incoming calls 
during peak hour- 

Long-distance companies also ofTer 
smalUbusiness services. AT&TjYII, a ser- 
vice offered by AT&T, combines long-dis- 
tance, toll free w ireless, and calling-card 
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calls on one bill, which can be delivered 
over the Internet on request. 

MCFs new networkMCI Net Confer- 
encing service lets partici- 
pants in a teleconfer- 
ence view and evil- ii — 
laborate on \\\B 
documents on ,, . 

small-business 



user is the 
user of the 
future/ 1 

— Telecomnumi 
Analyst Jeflrej 




their PCs 
through the 
use of mo- 
dems and 
special soft- 
[ ware. 

Sprint's 
Fridays Free 
program al- 
lows small com- 
panies to make 
free long-distance 
calls within the United 
States on Fridays. 

Small firms ran use the telephone net- 
work as their universal in-box through 
services such as Personal Office /'mm 
Cable & Wireless Inc. in Vienna, Va. 
Personal Office allows retrieval of voice- 
mail messages as well as faxes and 
e-mail from any phone. Callers use a spe- 
cial calling card to dial a toll-free number 
and listen to voice messages as they 
would with any voice-mail service and to 
route faxes and e-mail messages to a 
nearby fax machine. 

Services such as this can be a huge plus 
for businesses with employees working ■! 
remote locations. Take Housley Commu- 
nications Inc. of Fort Worth, Texas. 
Housley, which installs underground ca- 
bles and wires for telephone compai 
has issued catting cards to 40 supervu 
and field manager- at construction sites in 
seven Southwestern states. Stacy Elms, 
fleet-services manager, says this helps 

Housley keep in constant contact with it- 

employees in the field 

"Much of the time, those people are out 
fif reach," Elms says, "But I can drop a 
voice mail into a guys box. Its allowed US 
in -hnrlen the amount of time it takes 
get things done. It makes us a lot 
flexible" 

In addition to messaging, Perso 
Office allows Elms to hold conference 
among people at work sites. 

Telecommunication > analyst Kagan 
says small businesses will continue to 
be a key market for telephone com pa - 
nil's, particularly when widespread 
competition comes to the local-phone mar- 
ket p! an 

"The small- bust ness us*»r is uV power 
user of the future,* Kagan says. *A11 the 
service offerings that I phone companies! 
come out with will lie aimed at helping the 
- r p i . i 1 1 hn.-me-o Hm business." M* 
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Get Info Instantly! 

Receive faxed information on these products 
and services from MarketFAX. Just provide the advertiser's 
3-digit number and your fax number. 



WebRamp W3. Give your entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-to-use device Named Best of Show at Networld+ interop. the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee 832 

World Record Goll Club. New oversize Controller driving iron sets a 
world record from the fairway The 12.5" model misses worid record for a 
driver by one yard. Its patented design reduces hooks and slices and con- 
forms to USGA Rules 830 

NEC. The Corporate Networks Group, a telecommunications industry 
leader, integrates diverse telephone, computer, and video technology lor 
businesses of all types and sires through its FUSION Integrated 
Communications Business Strategy, delivering information M voice, data, 
text, video, and image Call for details 804 
Trip Fon is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel. And we guarantee the lowest air fares! Call tor details. 
ATTN Travel Agents, join our network B28 

Emkay Fleet Services. One of the top 10 fleet management companies in 
the country Fifteen management programs to choose from, including open- 
ended operating lease, insurance, safety, maintenance control and lull man- 
agement. Call today lor details and an office near you. 809 
Fidelity Investments* has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively lor Chamber members Its caiieo i me 
CHAMBERplan And it's designed specifically tor small to mid-sized busi- 
nesses 818 

Ryder. Get your own copy of "fleet cost analysis" from ^frgjftjjj 
customized teasing. Ryder excels at customer serviw and otters low overall 
costs. Evaluate leasing vs ownership Call now 855 
GTE. Now your business can rely on a single company - GTE jor help wrth 
all your business' telecommunications needs, including worldwide long dis- 
tance Call today and count on GTE for help. 815 
Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial artr* travel^ M 
out how your company can benefit from using a Cessna Citations ow 
Mita Fax Machines. Reduce cost and transmission time Mita machines 
allow you to scan documents into memory al six seconds per page Las 
technology lets you use pton paper for clear, precise images Tnree cost 
etlective models available 884 

MICA Software. Get me Maris on a 30-day Ire* trial ot JJ JJJjg 
software It's not just a demo wsion? Use your own g JJ UM 
of our tech support Call lor more information on the MICA Series bw 

Picking A mm f^n. Here* a checklist to help gf^JJ^ 
mSm investment options, determine the jffijff^^ A 
401 (k} plan can be one ot the best employee benefits Call now w 

TargetSmartl rs the first boo* to describe how 
database marketing can be used by small busi- 
nesses Using visual ante and a two-year case 
study the book shows how to streftfhw cus- 
tomer relationships and increase sales Ml 



All Tune and Lube, it's what's hot in franchising. Join the recognized 
leader in the 1 70 billion-dollar automotive service industry Our multi-brand- 
ed concept allows franchisees 3 times the potential under one roof 871 

Ricoh. Our tree video and brochure will show you the advantages of the 
Aficio Digital Copiers The Aficio digital line includes an array of models 
color multifunction, and black and white copiers 826 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America's most-recognized specialty 
retailers, could also be your best franchise opportunity. You can tap into the 
Hon s share of the $6,5 billion nutritional supplement rnartet while becom- 
ing part of an international retail chain more than 2 800 strong 824 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specializing in tire and water 
damage, carpet, furniture and drapery cleaning 825 

Ricoh's Digital Multi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful fax. 
copier and optional printing, scanning ami PC faxing capabilities in one com- 
pact unit To find out more about maximizing your productivity, call today for 
a tree brochure 827 

Reprints of Nation's Business cover stories on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are 
handy references or great for mailing to clients and prospects Call tor free 
listings and order information 829 

MarketFAX* Use this exattng interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business Call today to find out more information 
about the benefits of this system 865 

Royal Copystar. The RC-2260 copier is packed with features and perfor- 
mance required in today's information age. Sixty ietler-size copies 
per minute five on-line paper sources, and "custom edge erase" so 
you can quickly and easily copy checks and odd-stze originals Call for 
specs 864 

QUALCOMM is a world leader m the design and manufacture of digital 
cellular and PCS phones based on their CDMA technology, tft 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that has honored 
more than 1,400 businesses smce 1990 Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program. Call for information. 811 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems* Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and less 
costly 892 

American Life. Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's 
benefit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payroll 
deductions And it s an ideal supplemenl to an existing Group Lrfe coverage. 
It s portable, too Call for details 806 
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Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest Iranchisor 
of neighborhood postal, business and communi- 
cations service centers targeting smaR business 
owners and consumers Call lor more .nformS 
on franchising opportunities 848 u " l,dllon 
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OPERATING COSTS 



Postal Increases: 
Smaller Is Better 



Across-the-board mte in- 
creases would average £.5 
percent under the Postal 
Service's proposal 



By Steve Bates 



n Julv L when the U.S, Postal 
I Service announced that it wanted to 
I raise p I an average of 4,5 

percent next year, many business 
people applauded the agency for its fiscal 
restraint— particularly for proposing that 
the cost of a first-class stamp go up only a 
penny, to 33 cents. 

In addition, the Postal Service proposed 
that Americans be able to mail some bill 
payments for only 30 cents, and it pledged 
not to seek new across-the-board rate in- 
creases for two years. 

The government-sponsored postal corpo- 
ration said the revenues raised by the new 
rates should wipe out its potential fiscal 
1998 budget deficit of more than $1 billion 
and help pay off its long-term debt. 

But since the initial relief expressed 
by many business leaders who had ex- 
pected the Postal Service to seek much 
higher rate increases, some pockets of 
criticism have emerged. 

The Postal Service is running as 
much as $ L billion ahead of revenue 
projections for the current budget 

prompting some business people to 
question whether the agency needs to tn> 
[ - ^ higher rates next May, when the inde- 
pendent US. Postal Rate Commission is ex- 
pected to complete its review of the plans. 
Some mailers contend that there should be 
no rate increases until 1999, 

Meanwhile, the Postal Service is propos- 
ing signinY.mi •'' :r..:— • in rhr accounting 
methodologies on which it bases rate pro- 
posals, and some mailers say that while 
these revisions might have modest effects 
in the short term, they could lead to much 
larger rate increases in the next decade. 

The Postal Service is also coming under 
mewed fire for competing with private 
businesses for some services. Owners of 
stores such as Mail Boxes Etc and Parcel 
Plus, which wrap parcels in addition to 
shipping them, are asking the Postal Rate 
Commission U> keep * ht Postal Sen ice nut 
of the wrapping business. Some critics 
want the Postal Service to curb or stop of- 
fering other nontraditional post office busi- 
ness, such as selling ties and mugs at 
postal boutiques 

Moreover, some members of Congress are 
pressuring the Postal Service to halt its 
plans to expand an <nrersi as package-deliv- 
ery operation that competes head-on with 




If approved, mtv incmws tnmlti lu >■>■ than half tin' mi* 
thtt ton/' stuts l*f>stf>Htsti rdrtirntl Xftirrtti ftutttjon. 



Un ited Parcel Service and other companies. 

Yet such distractions are almost the 
norm these 1 days for the Postal Servu ■ and 
its aggressive CEO, Marvin Runyon, who 
makes no apologies for battling private 
businesses for mail volume and revenue. 
Runyon say- he will continue to expand 
the services that his agency provides— as 
I >r r a- the puhlic uses them. 

He says the success of the fatal Services 
many operations is reflected in the prupns- 
als lor new rales "TV average household 
would pay less than 20 cents more per 
month.* he said when the rate proposals 
were announced. The average rate increase 
of 4.5 percent is less than half the rate of 
inflation' over the period since the pre\ i un- 
round of rate increases, he added. *And it 
includes an assortment of new discounts, 
impmvements, and price cuts.* 

The Postal Service has not raised its 
rates across the board since January 1995, 
though it implemented a reclassification of 
some mail categories 1 rates in July 
and increased some fees, such as those for 
post office boxes, this past June. 

The initial r» , r.i the proposed new 
fates from the hushms community has 
been overwhelmingly favorable. TTiis is a 
guxi proposal for America's small busi* 



* as well as for the [>eople wlu> depend 
on them,* says Donna Hanhery, executive 
director of the Alliance of Independent Sinn 
Owners and I Ynle-Honnk who.se rnernVrs 
rely heavily no advertising mail 

Gains For Volume Mailers 

Theimpai I on l>u>messei depends on which 
classes of mail the\ use the must "Lirge 
and first-class mailers have to be pleased,* 
si\s Tim May. an attorney with th> 
VVashington, DC law firm Patton Hoggs, 
LLP. who repre^Mii> mail -order mmpaniaK 
Bulk advertising mail — particularly 
when it is bar-coded, premirted, and des- 
tined for every address in a community — 

would continue to receive large discounts 
under the proposed rates. Newspapers and 
magazines would Im sulked to a wide 
range of rate increases depending on the 
degree of mail preparation and a number 
of other factors. 

Priority packages — a highly profitable 
operation for the Postal Service— would 
rise 20 cents, to $&30, for a parcel up U> 2 
pounds, while some rates would decline 
from current level 

Ironically, the menu*- \\\ the cost of s 

first-class nUimp— historically a focus of 
debate over rate changaMs one of the 
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least controversial elements of the curren t 
proposal. Though there is no guarantee 
that the Postal Rate Commission will 
agree with the plan, no one is proposing to 
change the stamp rate by a fraction of a 
cent, so the choice is 32 or 33 cents. 

Alter that topic, however, things get 
stick) The complexity of this ca>e i> aW 
solutely staggering" says 
Arthur Sackler, a vice presi- 
dent with media and entertain- 
ment giant 'fime Warner Inc. in 
Washington. There an* aUmt 
I.U'H) diflereni jMistal rates, 
largely because of the many 
variables such as type of item, 

si/e weight, and decree i-l an- 

lolll itlOll 

Hie hundreds of pages of doc 
uments submitted by the 
Postal Service to the rate com- 
mission include some relatively 
amine hut significant iimmiii- 
ing changes. They deal with 
how the Postal Service deter- 
mines its direct costs for pn»- 
viding specific products and 
services and how it calculates 
how much to add to the prices 
of products and services to 
cover overhead. 

Some experts say the Postal Service is 
seeking to apply overhead costs unevenly, 
pushing up prices disproportionately for 
some services to customers who are * 
likely to take their business elsewhere 



agency's costing systems "are constantly 
being reviewed. 1 * He says the Postal 
Service works with independent econo- 
mists to develop rate requests. 

In large part because of the complexity 
of the case and the number of organiza- 
tions that have asked to be heard in it, the 
rate commission likely will need the full 10 



Proposed Changes 
In Selected Postal Rates 







Current 


Proposed 






Firsl-Class Letter 


S 0.3? 


$ 0.33 


3.1% 




First-Class Presorted 


0295 


0.31 


5.1% 




Bill Payment 


0.32 


0.30 


-6.3% 




Postcard 


0.20 


021 


5.0% 




Priority Package 


3.00 


3.20 


6.7% 


3s 


Express Mail: Haft-Pound 


10.75 


1125 


4.7% 




Express Mail: 2 Pounds 


15.00 


14.95 


-0.3% 



Reviewing The Cost Structure 

"Its nice that the I rate! increases are 
smaller than anticipated; Ml unsettling 

that (hen- an* new cosine, meth<«lol«^i> - 

says David Straus, an attorney who repre- 
sents American Business Press, an associa- 
tion of business-to-hoMnr periodicals. 
"The new systems could well mean that tiie 
»ktims»n m the Future would l*> larger." 

John Ward, the Portal Services vice 
president lor marketing semre>. sa>> the 



months it has under federal law to hold 
hearings and issue recommendations, says 
Edward Gleiman, chairman of the panel. 

Although the aim minions recommen- 
dations usually an? accepted by the fatal 
Service Board of Governors, the ageneylB 
policy-setting body, the governors can vote 
not to accept them 

One of the Postal Service's most strident 
critics, the Coalition to Make Our First 
Class Mail First Class, says even the 33- 
centrstamp proposal should be rejected. "We 
havent seen the justification," says Scott 
Macdoiuld. a s|mke>m;m lor the croup, 
w inch e*a non profit consume i ■ oryaiu/al inn 
n-pn xMiting businesses and associations. 

others >iiy tln k Postal S-nnv will con- 
tinue to lose business Uicledronu commu- 



nications sikh n> faxes and eltrln>rnc mail, 
which will curb revenue and justify rate in- 
creases sooner or later 'The Postal Service 
has done a pretty good job over the last cou- 
ple of \ ears holding down wists," says Time 
Warner's Sackler. *Maybe they'll be in a po- 
sition to delay [the increases I for several 
months or longer" after the rate commission 
completes its review next 
year, he adds. 

At press 1 1 me, t he Postal 
Service had made no com- 
mitment to delay rate 
changes. 

interest un uapiioi mil 

The Postal Service has 
been dealing not only with 
the rate commission but 
also w ith Conpvss A lull 
introduced in the House 
this year would give the 
Portal Service more flexi- 
bilily in setting rates but 
would cap increases based 
on the inflation rate. 
Another measure would 
bar new nontraditional 
postal services such as 
package wrapping. And an 
amendment to an appropriations bill would 
halt—for at least a year— expansion of the 
Postal Services Global Package lank over- 
seas-delivery system. 

However, the basic rate case before the 
rate commission will have the greatest im- 
pact on the Postal Service, which has an 
annual budget approaching $tSO billion. 

Bob Mel jean, executive director of the 
Mailers Council, an umbrella group repre- 
senting companies and mailing groups 
that produce more than half of the nation's 
domestic mail* says the Postal Service 
should Ik givrn high marks for pmposing 
modest rate changes. "No one wants dou- 
ble-digit increases," Mel jean says ' They 
are listening to 
mailers." 



New Services, Big Changes In The Works 



in 



The following are highlights of the Pi*stal 
Btl'vicrt requests: 

■ If approved and implemented about 
mid Puis, the increase in the price of* 
,J rM \ lns> stamp from 
*ould be the first such 
At about :i I percent t 

about one-third the - 
si tin- the | a> t increase. 

■ Participating businesses could let ^ 
customers prepnv the postal for a years 
*°rth of bill-paying envelopes at 30 cento 



nts to 33 cents 
years. 

W Would 

ntlation 



per envelope, a saving of 3 cents a month 
if the fir-t -class -tamp rises to X\ cents. 

■ Continuing a recent trend* advertising 
and hulk-parcel mailers could receive deep 
discounts f |>r automating mad. sort me; it 

h\ earner route and taking it to postal 
centers close to when 1 it will \*> delivered. 

■ The Postal Service would establish a 
dehven-o>nfinnation service for IViontv 
\[ >t ,l standard parrel post, and fiound 
printed matter Mailers could call atoll- 
fan- numlrror use the Internet to deter- 




mine the date of delivery. 

■ Some special services would rise 
significantly in cost: Certified mail would 
increase lf> percent, insurance costs 
would rise on average 17.3 percent; fees 
for registered mail would go up on aver- 
age 51 percent; and return-nreipr eosts 
would increase as much ;is 46 percent 

■ Postal officials pledge not to request 

an increase in the cost of a fir*t-ciaj* 
rt^P fcr at least two years after the pro- 

j>os+'Cj unreal lake.- rtlert 



"I can help you upgrade customer 
service, develop repeat business, and 
increase profits." >^ iaj^w— 

( ) President. JWA Video, Inc. 



Or _ _ - ^— 




THE POWER OF 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 
delivers the skills needed 
to build and enrich any 
customer relationship. 
JWA#1002AV 




HOW TO DEVELOP 
EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS shows you how 
to communicate openly 
and fairly build better 
relationships through lis- 
tening, and deal with 
conflict in the workplace 
JWA#t031AV 




50 WAYS TO KEEP 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 
offers techniques to keep 
customers happy and 
ensure ttieir return. 
JWA #1011AV 




THE BASICS OF 
BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 
gives you tips on appro- 
priate greetings, profes- 
sional presence, and 
managing dining 
dilemmas. 
JWA#1029AV 




THE NEW SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR SUCCESS 
develops leadership and 
decision-making skills. 
JWA#1026AV 




HO W TO SET AND 
REALLY ACHIEVE YOUR 
GOALS provides a 
system for setting and 
achieving personal and 
business goals 
JWA#1025AV 



7////////////i 

Ifow to 

Supervise 
PcopU 



HOW TO SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE takes the 
mystery out of 
supervising and hands 
you the keys to team- 
work and team building. 

JWA #1008AV 



Custom* iiipn^ 
Service <rvJee 




THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 
highlights how caring lor 
and listening to customers 
keeps them coming, 
JWA #1024AV 



These unique training programs designed 
by experts are a powerful way to guide 
your company to a higher level. 

Discover how: 

• Enhanced customer service could make 
the difference between profit and 

loss. ..even survival. 

• Retaining customers is key in the 
competitive marketplace of the nineties. 



You're invited to examine any JWA course 
for 30 days at absolutely NO RISK! 

Order toll-free 1-800-356-7500 

Take advantage of this opportunity to put 
these time-proven programs to work 
in your business. 




SUCCEED BY LISTENING 
gives you the confidence 
to handle tough situa- 
tions and react without 
misunderstanding. 
JWA#1004AV 




HOW TO GET THINGS 
DONE helps you 
organize your time, deal 
with meetings, handle 
deadlines, and say NO. 
JWA #1010AV 




EFFECTIVE TEAMWORK 

creates a cooperative, 
highly productive, 
successful team 
environment. 
JWA#1027AV 




HOW TO ACHIEVE 
ULTIMATE SUCCESS 
offers five building blocks 
that can help you reach 
the success you desire. 
JWA #1001 1AV 



Each course includes 

action video 
workbook 
audiocassette 

Just $99.95 



Order Now 
TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-7500 
or 
FAX 
1-202-463-5641 



Mail to: Nations Business 
1615 H Street N W. 
Washington, D C 20062-2000 



YES! I want to take advantage of your no-risk offer 1 Send Ihe following video courses for a 
30-day examination l understand that if I am not completely satisfied I may return them within 
30 days of receipt tor a refund 



Qtv. 


Order No. 


Price 




Total 






mm 


$6.00 










$600 








$99.95 


$6 00 




SUBTOTAL 





CA, DC & MD SALES TAX 
TOTAL 



Orders outside the USA and Canada add 
$25.00 per product tor stopping/handling 

Method of Payment Check or Money Order Enclosed Payable to Nation's Business 

Bill my J VISA jMasierCard J American Express 

Card # frtp Date 

Signature 

Name 



Company 
Address m 

C*y 



Telepfione # 



eftiQtrifttf tor cnidff cent end In otters) 
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Leaving No 
Stone Unturned 



Creative entrepreneurs 
can find roads less trav- 
eled to obtain funding for 
their companies. 



li>i Shan in \ >■!!,,, i 



Banks, venture capitalists, nonbank 
lenders, private investors — these 
are all well-known sources of capital 
for small businesses. But some en- 
trepreneurs put on their 
creative caps and Pa a 

turn up more-un- ^5V^ 
usual avenues to 
funding. 

One such entre- 
preneur, James W. -4 
Morentz, calls this u al- - 
ternative financing" 
And he's a master at 
getting it. 

Morentz is CEO of 
E ssen t i ; li TechiK > I ogi e s , 
Inc., which makes soft- 
ware for environmental, 
health, and safety appli- 
cations, The company, 
based in Rockville, Md., 
was formed in July as 
the result of a merger 
between EIS Interna* 
tional Corp.. a business 
Morentz founded, and 
its top competitor, 
EnviroMetrics Soft- 
ware, Inc., based in 
New Castle, Del. 
Essential Technologies 
has about 115 employ- 
ees and expects to do 
close to $15 million in sales this year when 
combined with the earlier companies' rev- 
enues. 

EIS International was a 1996 honoree in 
the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, a pro- 
gram that recognizes companies that have 
dealt with significant challenges. An an- 
nual competition, it is sponsored by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
i known as MassMutual— The Blue Chip 
Company), the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Nations Buxhma and "First 
Business," the Chamber's syndicated 
morning business-news television pro- 
gram. 

Morentz is familiar with the stages of fi- 
nancing that many entrepreneurs go 

This story is part of a continuing aeries 

uh <nn f s (hat small t orrtfxi en -'s ran locate 

the financing (key need to run their 
bttxit/exsi > 



through, from borrowing funds on a credit 
card— ii-s EIS International, which was 
founded in 1975, did when it was young— 
to obtaining $1.5 million in venture capital 
four years ago, 

"One of the things that we were able to 
do with the venture money was to do a bet- 




Upfront payments forf.relusire wiling rights in foreign cou nt ties pmeide ft mute 
ing for James W. Moreniz's sofitvare compantj, Essential Technologies* Inc. 



terjob of sales and marketing, look a little 
bigger, be able to take a longer-term view 
of building a company rather than just 
meeting payroll," says Morentz. 

Creating Opportunity 

The venture capital also gave EIS 
International an opportunity to push an 
international program, which led the com- 
pany to obtain financing in a particularly 
creative way: through upfront payments 
from foreign resellers ibr the exclusive 
rights to sell the company's software in a 
given country 

EIS International signed up resellers in 
more than 15 countries, including Kuwait, 
Israel, the United Kingdom, and 
Denmark. This summer, it signed 
Samsung Corp., South Korea's largest 
electronics manufacturer 

Resellers in smaller countries such as 
Holland have paid around $t<X),000 for 



territorial rights, but in 1995, NEC— a 
huge company with a huge marketplace in 
Japan— paid $1 million, 

They recognized that this was not just 
to purchase the territory, hut it was pur- 
chasing our commitment to them, and it 
was purchasing, in many ways, the prod- 
uct -development stan- 
dards and resources 
that NEC would be 
comfortable with," says 
Morentz. "That w;is 
money invested in us 
and that we invested 
in turn in improving 
everything from our 
quality control — which 
was essential to 
NEC — to just being 
able to put somebody 
on a plane and fly 
them to Japan any- 
time that somebody 
needed it." 

Morentz had seen 
the idea of exclusivity 
payments work for n 
computer- hard ware 
product and decided to 
try it with software. 
Working with an inter- 
national consulting 
company — Global 
Business Access Ltd., 
based in Washington, D C.— he lined up a 
ample of smaller deals, 

"By the time NEC came along, we had 
an existing contract that we were able to 
say, This is the way we deal internation- 
ally,"* says Morentz. Then it was really 
just u matter of negotiating the amount." 
NEC, like the other resellers, pays a mini- 
mum annual fee 1o maintain exclusivity 
lights— "sort of a prepayment of royalties," 

s;t\s Morentz. 

NEC sells systems-integration, hard- 
ware, and other products around the EIS 
software, and Morentz says that NEC was 
pleased enough with it-s relationship that 
it bought a small equity stake in the newly 
merged company. 

Speeding Development 

In what Morentz calls "another unusual 
form of financing" for Essential 
Technologies, NEC is putting software en- 
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gineers on-site at his company to help 
speed development of next-generation 
products. (The number of NEC engineers 
on hand varies, but there were seven in 
one recent week.) The benefit to Essential 
Technologies, says Morentz, is that it does 
nut. have to hire additional engineers to 
hasten development; the benefit to NEC is 
that it pays a lower royalty when its engi- 
neers are at Essential Technologies. 

Negotiating upfront exclusivity pay- 
ments is not for every company. "If you 
have a product in demand, especially 
where there is not very much competition, 
then an exclusivity payment has not been 
that hard to extract 
from people," says 
Morentz. No one is 
going I" pa\ upfront 
for exclusive rights 
to the 25th word- 
processing program, 
he says. "But in our 
business, in crisis 
management, and 
increasingly in 
environmental 
health and safety, 
we have something 
that no one else has." 

Even if you have 
the right product, it 
takes time and 
money to work 
through the process. 
EIS's negotiations ^^^^^^^^^1 
with NEC spanned ^^^^Hi^MM 
three months, which 

in Japan is considered a short duration for 
such talks. There were 20 face-to-face meet- 
ings between NEC's people and EIS's people 
or its consultants The short esl of those 
meetings, says Morentz, ran from 8:30 
a.m. to midnight. 

Morentz, who believes a CEO's personal 
involvement is vital to negotiations, at- 
tended some of the meetings. He went to 
Japan twice, and he says company em- 
ployees or consultants were in Japan at 
least 30 of the 90 days of negotiations, 

Morentz figures that his company paid 
Global Business Access around $100,000 
for its assistance in landing the interna- 
tional agreements before EIS created its 
own international division He says the 
consulting firm provided *in valuable* con- 
tacts and saved his company from cultural 
mistakes that could sink a deal. 

"Getting outside help to understand the 
culture is very important/ he says. 

If the kind of international deals that 
Morentz worked out are not appropriate 
for your company, there is still a lesson 
here: Any business owner can search all 
the angles to turn up funding You don't al- 
ways have to trot down to the bank- 

"Alternative financing" doesn't necessar- 



' Look at every 
opportunity where 
you can leverage 
somebody else's 
expense to save 
your costs." 

-Garnet W. Morentz, 
Essential Technologies. Inc. 



ily mean cash. It can be an equivalent, 
such as an in-kind service. It can even 
mean not having to spend money you 
might otherwise have had to spend. 

"Look at every opportunity where you 
can leverage somebody else's expense to 
save your costs" Morentz advises. This 
could mean customers, vendors, resellers, 
or distributors, or any company that has a 
relationship with your company 

"When working with some of the bigger 
companies," says Morentz, "we have no 
qualms about going to them and saying, 
*You have a booth at this particular confer- 
ence. I want to send somebody with a aim- 

puter to sit in that 

booth/ * 

About half the 
companies might say 
yes, and the other 
half will think it s in- 
appropriate. But 
Morentz says he sim- 
ply keeps in mind 
that 'there are big 
guys out there whose 
overhead is a thou- 
sand times what our 
entire revenue is. 
We're going to get 
lost in their overhead 
exposes, so there's 
no reason not to be 
very aggressive 
about it."* 
M 8 u can even %or- 
^^^^^^^^^ expert. 

Morentz says he 
might call a company and say "We have a 
meeting coming up where I need a really 
nod expert in client-server-hardware ar- 
( hi lecture. Can you give me one for this 
meeting who will just come and sit there 
and answer questions?" 

Morentz believes that the recent merger 
that formed Essential Technologies repre- 
sents "the best form of alternative flnam 
ing." He expects the new company to be the 
dominant force in its market, and he notes 
that it won't have to spend the money that 
the two companies sjmtiI on competing 
with each other. Instead, that money can 
be used on development, sales, and mar- 
keting. 

Correction 

"One Giant Step Toward A Loan/ our 
Finding Capital story in August, mistak- 
enly stated that the U.S. Small Business 
Administrations loan guarantees do not 
apply to lines of credit. An SBA program 
called CAPLines is aimed at helping small 
businesses meet short-term and cyclical 
working-capital needs. For further infor- 
mation, call your local SBA office or visit 
the agency's World Wide Web site at 
http:ffwwti: xlxumVtne.nbiLwm W 



Get Instant 
Facts By Fax 



7 days a week, 24 hours a day 



Market FAX 
gives you ijuiek, 
easy access to 
small business 
information. 
Receive recent 
cover stories from 
Xnt ion's B/fxii(( s.s instantly via fax! 

Just 54,95 per copy 
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The Heat Is On 

Small films are under increasing 
pressure to develop better products 
faster just u> remain competitive; here 
are steps that eomjKinies can follow to 
quicken the pace. 

The Big Switch 

Ak deregulat ion of the electric-power 
industry ^ears up, some small-business 
owners are bejn'nniritf to see the impact 
and others would be well-advised to 
know what's at stake. 

Ties Thai Bind 1856 

Wise small -business people aim for lomj- 
lenu relationships' that U'nefit ImiMi 
buyer and seller. 



Small firms now have more ways of 
creating the kind of retirement plans that 
work l>est for them. 

Labor's New Assault IS54 

Big i^abor is hack— with aggTOMta 
efforts to increase union membership — 
and the stakes for husiness are high. 

Leadership For The New Age 

To meet the challenge of rapid change, 
bright new leaders must he flexible. 

Where There's A Will... 

The only certainties are death and taxes, 
hut There are steps von ran take to soften 
the blow from the latter. 

Calltoll free 1-800-597-7363. 

1* Enter the article number. 

2 Enter your credit card number. 
• (Visa, M(\ American Express) 



Enter your fax number, Your 
arta-le will arrive within minutes. 
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24 hours a day, 
7 days a week 
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When The IRS 

Comes To Check 



Nai ions Kusiness October 1997 

The agency's effoii to 
sharpen its audits in 
certain industries can 
whipsaw small firms, 
but companies hare ahmmt 
they can prevail 



By Joan PnjiU 



Anatole ZeDrin says hell never 
forget the day an Internal 
Revenue Service auditor 
came into his Super Bright 
Laundry in San Francisco, washed 
a load of clothes, and from that one 
visit calculated how much water 
Zelkins business used. Based on 
that water-usage calculation, the 
agent figured that Zelkin had 
vastly understated his income and 
owed $150,000 in back taxes for the 
previous three years, 

Zelkin didn't take the assessment 
lying down. *T come from Russia, 
and I know what it means to fight 
the bureaucracy," he says, "It takes 
your money, your patience, and 
your time * 

Zelkin has since left the laundry 
business and now sells small appli- 
ances. He won his case in 1995 
after spending three years and 
$20,000 fighting the IRS, he says. 

And Super Bright wasn't an iso- 
lated case. Owners of dozens of other 
coin-operated laundries tangled 
with the IRS in the early and mid- 
Iflfms. The mduMrVs experience il- 
lustrates what has worked— and 
what has not— in the IRSs attempts 
to inject consistency into its audit 
methods through Eta Market Segment 
Specialization Program, or MSSR 

Launched in 1992, the MSSP was de- 
signed to improve the quality of examina- 
tions by publishing audit guides and to 
boost tax-law compliance. The MSSP tar- 
geted 100 industries and professions, but 
audit guides for only 36 of them have been 
released to the public, (See *How Tb 
Obtain An Audit Guide," on Page 50. J The 
IL'S m> 13 more guides are in the final 
stages of editing and could !*- released 
soon. The agency also says it welcomes di- 
alogues with industry representatives 
when problems arise. 

Who's On The List 

Peter Scott, a partner in the Washington, 
DC office of the Coopers & Lybrand ac- 
counting firm, says the industries on the 
MSSP list from cofa laundries to MOTfet 
stations to funeral homes — typically con- 
sist of small businesses that conduct many 
of their transactions in cash. "Those husi- 




Kis light to dhprvm the tRS « contention thnt hi u 
dry buxinexx imk Anatole Zelkin three year* and 



ndentnted fin n n ,„„ tn„ (i fil , ,,„„ /„„„■ 
cost him $Wm hut he »v/» in th rttd 



have a historically higher level of 
noncompliance" with the tax laws, he says. 
Tax professionals generally believe that 
! businesses targeted for the MSSP pro- 
gram are more likely to undergo an IRS 
audit. Says Seymour Goldberg, a former 
IRS official and now a tax attorney in 
Garden City N.Y: "The chances of an 
audit are great if you're in a market-seg- 
ment area and those audits will lie more 
in-depth." 

The IRS, however, sayB the program 
was not designed to "get* certain types of 
businesses. "I try to avoid the term 'MSSP 
audit* because there really is no such 
thing," says Raymond Smith, the IKS'- Hi 
iet t ,r n\ market segment and specializa- 
tion. Instead, he says, if you're in an in- 
dustry on the MSSP list, your income-tax 
return should get special treatment only 
if it comes up for auditing through the 
normal sorting process 

The chance of being audited is rela- 
tively small. In 1996, the IRS audited 4 



percent of returns Bod by individuals, 2.3 
percent of corporate returns, and less 
than 1 percent of returns filed by part- 
nerships 

Returns selected for auditing and identi- 
l»'«l ™ hemo from MSSP business 
should be handled in one of two wavs. 
Smith says. Either the business should "he 
examined by an agent who is selected be- 
cause he or she knows a lot about that in- 
dusiry. or the audit should be conducted by 
someone who al li-ast has studied the 
audit guide developed for the industry. 

Background Reading 

If you find your industry on the list for 

published audit guides, tax specialists siig 

|Mti you should get the guide and read it 
or make sure your accountant or attorney 
has road it. If you are called for an audit, 
try to ensure that the IRS agent you're 
dealing with is rxpeneiin-d 

Mike Killfoil. a former IRS official and 
no* a »efliai manager in the Houston "I 



Control Workers' 
Compensation Costs! 

• * Workers Compensation Consultant (ver 5.2) for Windows • • 
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Order Toll -Free 1-800-217-4964 
or FAX 1-202-463-5641 

Notion's Busies • Marketing D?^™"*^ 
1615 H Street, NW • Washington, DC 20062-2000 

YES! Please send me Workers Compensation 
Consultant (ver 5.2) for Windows 
(599,95 plus $8.50 shipping). 
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1 his informative book and an easy-to- 
follow software program help businesses 
eliminate high premiums and audits. 
They'll tell you how to: 

* budget 

• monitor 

• forecast 

* manage and lower workers' 
com pen sation p rem i u m s 1 

You'll learn how to optimize company 
structure, compensation, job descriptions 
and duties, accounting, and other elements 
that influence the calculation of premiums. 



1 ou'll also obtain tips on how to: 

* Physically separate different jab 
duties so everyone won't be charged 
to the highest applicable class. 

* Record the hours spent on multiple 
duties, so one job can be charged to 
a lower class than the other, 

* Segregate pay to contractors for 
repair and maintenance duties. 

Workers Compensation Consultant con- 
tains rates and classes for all 50 states. 

BONUS! Get the National Industrial Injury 
Data Systems (NIIDS) insurance claims 
tracking and filing software for FREE! 
Go to http:/ / www.ibsaveware.com and 
use the password NATBUS to download 
the software at no cost. 
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fice of the Ernst & Young accounting firm, 
says, "If I were dealing with a client in one 
of those [MSSP] areas, I would ask the rev- 
enue agent, 'Have you read the guidelines 
in the area?" and determine the agent's 
depth of background in the industry 

But with fewer than 40 percent of the 
guides released to the general public, one 
for your industry may not be available. 
Says Killfoil: "The number of guidelines 
that have been put out is not as great as it 
probably should have been or could have 
been." 

Quality Questions 

Are the finished guides worth the wait? 
San Francisco tax attorney Frederick 
Daily says he has studied about a dozen 
audit guides and found them to be "pretty 
good. [The authors] have gone outside and 
talked to people in the market segment 
areas." Daily knows plenty about one of 
those areas— attorneys— and says that 
guide Ogives a very good explanation of the 
way things are done financially in law of- 
fices" 

But that doesn't mean the guides are 
flawless. Laundry owners traced the prob- 
lems with their audits to faults in an audit 
guide that the IRS had drafted and circu- 
lated for internal use but had not released 
to the public. 

Richard Weisinger, a tax accountant in 
Glendale, Calif , who helped Zelkin and 
many other com -laundry owners fight the 
IKS, ^iv. hi- .-.blamed a cop> of the tfiiide 
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through a Freedom of Information Act re- 
quest and found it riddled with errors. 

The guide recommended that auditors 
determine a coin-laundry owners income 
by calculating the amount of water the boa - 
ness used. But that method overlooked sev- 
eral variables, such as whether the 
laundry's machines were top- 
loaders or front-loaders, 
whether customers typi- 
cally washed full or par- 
tial loads, the type of 
clothes washed and 
detergent used, and 
even how many 
times the businesses 
toilet was being 
flashed each day 

At the IRSs invita- 
tion, representatives of 
the Coin Laundry Associa- 
tion, a trade group based 
Downers Grove, HI., sat down with 
agency officials and explained the audit 
guides perceived flaws. IRS officials 
agreed that the guide needed work but did 
not say how they would revise it. 

Today, association representatives say 
the furor in the industry has diminished. 
Because their members are no longer com- 
plaining about MSSP audits, they con- 
clude that the revised audit guide, ilvjugti 
still not published, was changed to reflect 
their concerns. 

In other instances, the guides have 
caused considerable grumbling The lied- 
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and-breakfast industry, while not chal- 
lenging its guide, has complained i hat the 
guide is overly strict in its standards for 
determining whether various rooms in a 
B&B should be considered devoted to busi- 
ness purposes or for personal use. 

Pat Hardy, co-executive director 
of the Professional Association 
of Innkeepers Interna- 
tional in Santa Barbara, 
Calif , says the audit 
guide does not take 
into account the bed* 
and-breakfast own- 
ers* legitimate need 
to share space with 
their guests. 
For example, a 
B&B's kitchen could 
not be counted toward 
business use unless it was 
off-limits to the innkeeper for 
personal use. Permitting visiting 
relatives to use the guest rooms free of 
charge— even infrequently— would caase 
those rooms to be deemed ineligible for a 
business deduction. 

Starting A Dialogue 

If you are having problems with the IRS 
and think other firms in your industry are, 
too, it may be time to get your industry's 
trade association involved in negotiating 
with IRS officials. The veterinary profes- 
sion, for example, did so— successfiilly. 
In 1994, the American Veterinary 



We were very 
pleased we could 
sit down at the 
table" with the 

IRS. 

—Of. Bruce Utile A 
jfinary Medical Association 




How To Obtain An Audit Guide 



The following tax-audit guides under 
the Market Segment Specialization 
Program, or MSSP, can be purchased at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $20 
apiece, 

To order, call the U.S. Government 
Printing Office's Fax Watch service 
at 1 202 1 512-1716, select menu item 
No. 4 t and request document No. 3232. 
That will get you a list of the avail- 
able audit guide*, the GPO stock num- 
ber and price for each, and an order 
form. 

Guides marked with an asterisk can 
be downloaded from the Internet at the 
Internal Revenue Service's Web site, 

mem in mtrvax.gov. 
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Cattle Audio 
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Taxieabs* 
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The IRS says* the following audit 
guides are in the final editing process 
and could he released soon; no dates 
nave hern sel 
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HR Software 



The IDEAL Solution For Your HR Headaches! 



1997 WINNER 

Best HR Software 

Windows Magazine 






"HR Task Counselor is the best 
Human Resource Management 
Software available. " 

Windows Msgiwe. June 1997 



HR Task 
Counselor 



v »ur Human Resource -Su,»„ alKit .. 




"We've taken a manual process 
and automated it It's easy to use 
and the price was definitely right." 

Guardian Monitoring Services 
Here are some of the features and benefits: 



> Track Every Aspect ol Employee 
Records and Create Reports 

Save time and get answers fast! 

> Track Attendance and Benefits 

Information 

Improve your bottom line by efficiently and 
accurately tracking attendance and benefits. 



Call 1-800-772-4606 
for pricing information 
andar7?£fDemo! 



Performance Management 

Makes it easy for managers to prepare 
employee evaluations. Document 
performance activity immediately. 

Personnel Forms Library 

Provides alt the forms necessary for 
your HR department. Protect yourself 
with consistent documentation. 

Distributed by 

u.s. chamber of commerce 

Small 
Business 
Institute 
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Medical Association in 
Washington, D.C. T discov- 
ered that ERS auditors 
were telling many of the 
groups members that 
they could no longer use 
the cash method of ac- 
counting and would have 
to switch to the accrual 
method. 

That would mean, for 
example, that a veterinar- 
ian with a large supply of 
vaccine would have to wait 
until it was sold before 
counting the cost of that 
medicine as a tax-de- 
ductible business expense. 
The transition was partic- 
ularly burdensome for vet- 
erinarians who had to 
keep substantial supplies 
on hand. 

Dr. John McCarthy, a 
former veterinarian and 
now a consultant to the 
veterinary association, 
says the IRS erred in de- 
termining how vets 
should keep their books 
by lumping animal doc- 
tors with physicians and dentists and fail- 
ing to realize how different they are. The 
vet is the doctor, the pharmacy, and the 
hospital" rolled into one* he says. 

At the association - request, the IRS lis- 
tened to the vets concerns in a November 
1994 meeting and subsequently developed 
an audit guide for the industry The associ- 
ation reviewed and commented on the 
guide last year. 

"We were very pleased we could sit down 
at the table* with the IRS and express the 
veterinarians' concerns, says the associa- 
tion s president. Dr. Bruce Little. 
"Consistency [in the auditing process] is 
what we were after, and an understanding 
of what really takes place" within the vet- 
erinary profession. 

McCarthy says the vets are still waiting 
for the guide to be published, and he is 
hoping the IRS nil] accept the association's 
suggestion that the vets be allowed to use 
a hybrid form of accounting that would 
keep them from having to take a big tax 
hit on inventories of medicines. 




Keeping good records ami nttinthimituj*^ line* <tf<wnmunmdimti^itkeIRSimi 
help you come end on top in a tax dispute* soys Dmvft Mallory, who market* ha ir- 
caw pmdytctx from her home. 



properly claimed deductions for her home 
office and for insurance, "They've been on as 
for a long time because of the type of busi- 
ness it is. There's an awful lot of cash that 
runs through it,* says Mallory. whose main 
product line is an anti-dandruff scalp t reat- 
ment called Dare to Wear Black. 

Mallory had not read the audit guide, 
Rmuty Shops/Barber Stop* 
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and had never 
hired an attorney 
or accountant to 
help her Bui she 
determinedly pur- 
sued her case, and 
it was settled just 
last year. 

Through three 
years of letters 
and phone calls, 
Mallory resisted 
paying the tax bill 
and kept request- 
mi: an audit, which 
finallv took place 
in 1996. It lasted 
less than three 
hours because of 
Mallory s meticu- 
lous record keep- 
ing, and it ended 
with the IRS ac- 
knowledging that 
she did not owe 
$7,o(M)nn>ralL 

Mallory is con- 
vinced that her 
method of promptly 
answering all corre- 
spondence and 



J It Alone 

It's also possible for an individual to deal 
with the IRS directly and get positive re- 
sults, says Dawn Mallory She sells hair- 
care products through her Seattle home- 
based business, Autograf Specialty Hair 
Care Products 

Mallorys tax problems started with a let- 
ter in 1993 from the IRS stating that she 
owed $7,500 in back taxes because of im- 



For More 
Information 




phone calls from the agency kept the IRS 
from moving to attach her bank account to 
get the $7,500 before she could persuade 
the agency to conduct an audit. Once the 
IRS agreed to examine her hooks, Mallory 
says, her business receipts took care of the 
rest 

The secret of dealing with the IRS," 
Mallory says, "is covering [yourself] with 
record keeping, staying in immediate con- 
tact with them, and cross-referencing 
everything." 
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These books are de- 
signed to help small-busine* 
owners deal effectively with the Internal 
Revenue Service: 

Thv IRS Audit l'ty>hrtt<m and Surrmii 
Guide Series by Dan Baran and ( i* raid 
Bernard. $45 for each of the six bonks in 
the series; published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York City. 

Stand f > to th IRS by Frederick W 
Daily; $24.95; published by Nolo Press, 
ft'rki-K, Calif 

fhtv to Handle An IRS Audit by 
Seymour (inldherg; $W> 50; published by 
IRC, Publication.* <iarden Cits. N V di> 
tnbuted bv 7V t T \ JtmrmL New York 
City 



live years after it began, the 
Market Segment Specialization 
Program is described as successful 
h\ some tax exjxTt- hut ,t> disap- 
pointing by others. 

"My overall impression is that it is one 
of the more effects e things the IKS has 

done in the enforcement area because it al- 
lows them to leverage jptpertise across 
their entire agent population," says 
C<Kiper> & Lyhrand's S< ■ >t t [\il>lu:ation ot 
the audit guides "makes that information 
available in a usable form, and that's like 
instant training for someone who's never 
audited a gas station before." 

But the IRSs failure to move more 
quickly in publishing | majority of the 
guides is hampering the program's efTec- 
tivenes,s, Inr the aeemv and laxpawr* 
alike, some tax experts say. Notes Ernst & 
Youngs Killfoil: "The program has pro- 
gress*>d somewhat slower than I would 
have liked u» s*t n nro^M-- M 



New York Executive Network MN2 



Okay. Let s go over this again. 




You fly free faster when you use your 
Continental OnePass credit card. 




It's elementary. Apply today and enjoy: 

( fa to 7, ')( V BOS I IS . l//JL£S* ■ Mo mileage cap or expirat j< m 
the first time you use your card 

i Oat mile for every dollar you 
spend (Purchases, Cash Advances, 
and Line of Credit Checks) 



Receive up to 7.500 bonus miles! Call h8(X)-1K0-JI44. 



Automatic enrollment in the 
OnePass Program 

Call 1-800-850-5144 and 

ask tor ( )jKTator MN2. 



Continental 

OnePass 
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LET'S DEPRIVE HER OF HER INHERITANCE. 



The wheelchair in the attic was Grandma's. 

She died in it. A little more each day — as the brain 
cells that control body movements died* one by one. 
Destroyed by HD. 

The chair is in the attic because Daddy might need it. 

Huntington's Disease — HD — is hereditary. It might 
strike a victims child, it might not. 

What wrenches families is the waiting. HI) usually 



waits until its vic tims are between M) mu\ ;>oio strike 
And if HI) claims this child's father, shell have to 

live with the threat of it every day until a cure is found. 
Please — help us keep HI) from attacking another 

generation. Call your local chapter or 1-800-345-HDSA . 

MO West 22nd Street, New York, NY 10011 




i $ Amazing Science Breakthrough*... 
Can you find them all? 
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Fantastico. 



With warm inn ting atmosphere and a rigorous approach 
to quality, Camino Real Hotels provide all tfx j business 
amenities, Wfa'thr you require a private conference 
rtxnn or you re having dinner with a client, Camino Real 
furnishes the ultimate setting from the executive floor 
of the Camino Real Club, which offers a wide variety of 
business services to the lavish selection of leisure 
activities And our Corf/orate Rate package makes it one 
deal you shouldn t pass up. 



Mexico (My 




i:l Vaso. Texas 




FOR THOSE 
WHO REACH 
BEYOND 




Camino Real 

Hotels & Resorts 

CaU 1-800-7 -Camino 

(1-XOO--J2-6 *(>(» 

tiup://www.caimn<mr;il.cnni 
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What the buy- 
ers of light-, 
medium-, and 
heavy-du tj 
trucks want is more 
roominess and power, 
with less downtime for 
service and repairs, And 
that's what manufaci i r « i - 
are rolling out for Mis 

Cabs an? getting hi^ger in 
everything from pickup trucks 
to trailer-hauling tractors, sunc 
of which have sleepers spacious 
enough to lx j outiHU'd like luxury 
motor homes. Makers of light-duty 
pickups are rushing in market with third 
or fourth doors to make the back seate of 
their extended eal>> mnjv an-ev^li' 

In the sport-utility-vehicle I SUV) Mjf 
ment, truck makers are going to great 
lengths. The king-of-the-n>ad fhevmlei 
and GMC Suburbans, the longest SUVs 
ever built at 219 inches, may be outdone 
soon by a Ford "crew wagon" that is 10 
indies longer* 

Demands for power are satisfied by mus- 
cle as makers of light-duty trucks offer big- 
ger engines or tweak engines to produce 
more horsepower For the first time, a V-8 
is an option on a compact SUV, the Dodge 
Uurango In the heavy-duty-truck seg- 
ment, there are the Arnold Schwarz- 
enegjjers of diesel engines: the Cummins 
Signature 600 and the Caterpi 1 1 a i : M ' K 
both achieving 600 horsepower 

Less Wasted Time 

For protection against costly downtime, 
aome manufacturers are offering buyem 

m»»iv help i! their v* hides gn nut o! service 
Chevrolet, for example, afore light-duty- 
truck owners 24-hour roadside assistance, 
and the company will provide a free rental 
vehicle if overnight repairs are needed 
during warranty envered wnrk 

Kenworth is finding that most buyers of 
its new TUm. a truck in Clan* 8 'more 
than 33,000 pound* grow vehicle weight, 
or GVW«, m upium U the Extended 
Service Interval maintenance program. 
The service interval under this option is 

-vi-rv L'a.iKlO mil*- ue-trad ofl he indu>fr\ 
norm of lf| INK » Im ].\iHHUniks the engine 
»* guaranteed against it»pairs that might 
he needed Iwcnuse of the longer interval 




The Chevrolet G3500 van fvatim-s tut m>- 
pmtTfi tranmttixshh nnd a st f n ti hurl 
tltcft-iirtmrtit. susU'tn. 



For 1998 models, most prices are hold- 
ing steady. Chrysler announced in mid- 
August that its prices for 1998 cam and 
j trucks will drop an average of 0.6 percent; 
Ford plans no price increases and < reneral 
M itors has said that prices for cars and 
light-duty trucks will rise an average of 1 .3 
percent 

Trucks, including mediums and heavies, 
made up 44.8 percent of total vehicle >al* ■ 
in 1996. For 1997, through July, trucks 
I were up to 45,9 percent of the total market , 
according to GM spokeswoman Annemarie 
Sylvester 

Sport-utilities accounted for 12.6 percent 
of industrywide sales for the finrt seven 
months of 1996. For the same period in 
1997. they grew to 14. 7 percent of sales 

Pickup sales have been down slightly 
Mtnivan sales have been Hat, partly be- 
cause baby boomers are maturing beyond 
the need for a family shuttle bus * says Jay 
Houghton, director of marketing at AT 
Kearney, Inc.. an automotive consulting 
BrminSourhfii'ld \h«h 

Alternative Fuels 

Manufacturers of light-duty vehicles are 
getting serious alwml alternative fuels 



Chrysler and Ford 
have announced 
plans to produce 
dual -fuel vehicles 
that can operate on 
gasoline or on E-85, a 

mi\ of Sf> pel ( < nl 

ethanol and 15 percent 
gasoline. The companies 
are motivated by a fed- 
eral law that lowers fuel- 
economy standards by as 
much as 1.2 miles per gallon 
for vehicles that can run on ei- 
ther ethanol or gas. 
Because of safety concerns 
about air bags, buyers of most 
pickup trucks that lack rear seats now 
an push a >\uieh that disables the pas- 
senger-side bag temporarily if a child or 
small adult is riding in that seat Several 
truck makers are producing gen tier- inflat- 
ing air bags to reduce the risk of injury to 
children and small adults ai front pa-sen 
ger seats. 

In the heavy-duty segment, tnieklnad 
carriers" business is booming, and the Class 
v an surprising experts who had fnivcasi 
that sales of the big trucks for 1997 would 
be less than last year s 170.000 units. 

"A lot of freight \> rnn\ me. There's a rea 
sonahle probability that sales in 1997 
I could be 10 percent more than last year," 
says Stuart MacKay, owner of MacKay 
and Co. in Lombard. Ill , a consulting firm 
for the heavy -equipment industry. 

UgtM-Dirly Trucks 

Following are new trucks and figures in 
t'la.ss 1 up in hJMMl jx niinis ' AW l'h<s 1 

, 6,001 to 10.000 pounds; and Class 3. 10,001 
to 14,000 pounds. 

Acura 

The* SLX sport-utility's new rnore-powerful 
■15-liter V-6 combines with what Acura calls 
•torque-on-demand,* which transfers power 
to all four wheels at the touch of a button 
The SLX has a redesigned front end and 
new luxury items, including power fold-tn 
side mirrors and hunted power front seats 

AM General 

AM General makes few year-to-year 

changes to the military-horn Hun * 

whose commercial apolicatmn^ . 

* r 'us include 
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C2500 and CMC Sierra pickups. 
Their Vortec 5700 V-8 engines oper- 
ate either on gasoline or com- 
pressed natural gas. 

The G350O van makes standard 
the Passlock theft-deterrent sys- 
tem, which prevents the engine 
from starting for 10 minutes if a 
wrony key is used. Improvements 
have been made to both the regu- 
lar and the heavy-duty four-speed 
automatic transmissions with 
overdrive. 



Chrysler 

The "newest Chryikr Town and 
Country is a luxury suite on 
wheels with comfort assist* in- 
cluding optional healed front seats 
and increased power from a 3.8- 
iiterV-6, 

All three minivaas pnxluced by 
Chrysler Corp.— the Town and 
Country, the Dodge Caravan, and 
the Plymouth Voyager— are of- 
fered with llexihie-fuel en- 
gines that run on either 
gas or E-85. The Plymouth 
Grand Voyager Expresso 
has b package that in- 
cludes remote keyless 
entry and special name- 
plates. 

Dodge 

The Durango, Dodge's 
first sport-utility vehicle, 
measures more than a 
foot longer than the 



Kia Spoilage 

construction, mining, oil exploration* and 
forestry. An optional turbo diesel engine, a 
6,5-liter V-8, has been upgraded from 190 
to 195 horsepower. 

Chevrolet 

Businesses now can buy the nimble-han- 
dling Chevrolet Venture as a cargo wagon, 
adapted from the popular mini van that ar- 
rived as a 1997 model. The cargo version 
can be ordered with sliding doors on one or 
both sides and is available on extended 
wheelbases only. Cargo space stretches up 
to 155.9 cubic feet for four-door models, 
and the van can carry payloads of up to 
1.519 pounds. 

The S- 10 compact pickup has undergone 
front-end changes that make it more 
closely resemble Chevy's big C/K pickup. 
Chevrolet's gold how -tie logo now appear* 
on the small sport-utility that is now called 
the Chevrolet— not Geo—TYacken 

This past spring. GM began production 
on optional dual-fuel versions of the two- 
wheel-drive, nwlarcah. full-size Chevrolet 



SUV, Dodge says the 
DuHqgO is the only compact 
sport -utility with optional ei 
passenger Ifei Uflg, _^ 

At the top of tnPHflP 
Magnum engine choices is the 
powerful 5.9-liter V-8 with 250 
horsepower; it's the only V-8 in the 
compact sport-utility segment. 

The nice-handling, full-size Ram 
Quad Cab is the first pickup to offer 
dual access doors to the rear seal. 

Ford 

The compact -size Itanger pickup 
gets a new front end reminiscent 
of the popular K\pionr sport -util- 
ity. A new 2,5-liter four-cylinder 
engine replaces the previous 2.3- 
liter, and suspension changes have 
improved handling. The engine 
operates quietly and aceelei ln- 
efficientls 

A longer wheelbase on the regu- 
lar-cab Ranger gives 3 more 
inches of legroom and 4 extra 



cubic feet of interior space. The Ranger is 
expected to get a four-door option during 
the 1998 model year. 

GMC 

The Jimmy, a compact sport-utility vehicle, 
and the Sonoma compact-size pickup get 
new front-end styling plus added seating 
comfort and instrument-panel improve- 
ments. Both vehicles have CMC's Truck 
Body Controller, computer-based electron- 
ICS that perform tasks such as automati- 
cally turning on and off and dimming head- 
light* and disabling the fuel system far 10 
minute** if someone tries to force a lock. 

Modification- haw increased brake life 
and decreased stopping distances on Ixith 
vehiclelLA new nailer-hitch configuration 
has raised towing capacity from 2,000 
pounds to8,5<>0 pounds. 



Honda 

The success|d CK-V >port -utility, intro- 
duced in Felfuarv. will add new models 
next Februar 




Jeep Grand Cherokee Laredo 




Leius SLV 




Plymouth Grand Voyager Eipresso 
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The updated four-door Passport sport- 
utility, twin to the Isuzu Rodeo, has an all- 
new exterior with a ru.l "rack and healed 
dual power mirrors as standard equip- 
ment , Roominess and seat-down cargo vol- 
ume have been increased. 

The Passport still has a 3.2-liter V-6 en- 
gine, but horsepower has been increased to 
205 from 190. 

Infiniti 

The QX4 luxury sport-utility, based on the 
Nissan Pathfinder, was new for 1997. Its 
All-Mode system acts like two-wheel drive 
on dry roads. But if the road becomes slip- 
pery, the QX4 automatically shiils— so 
smoothly that its undetected by the dri- 
ver—to a 50-60 split between front and 
rear wheels. 

The four-door Rixieo sport-utility gets a 
total makeover with a roomier Ixxk featur- 
ing curvier ^\\\nn and an egg-crate-tvpe 
grille. A twin to Hondas Passport the 
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Rodeo is designed to be 50 percent 
quieter than earlier models and to 
be more carlike, with lighter weight 
and a strengthened frame. 

Horsepower and torque are in- 
creased significantly for both the 
standard 2.2-liter, 16-valve, four- 
cylinder engine and the optional 
3.2-liter, 24-valve V-6. 

Jeep 

The Jeep Cherokee adds a Classic 
model, with low back seats and ad- 
justable headrests, and a top-of- 
, the-line Limited model 
^Up\is in one package 
powered 1a the standard . 
horsepower, 4-liter, in-line six 
cylinder. 

A premium-fuel V-H engine 
makes the Grand Cherokee 
Limited the fastest -accelerating 
sport-utility available in the U.S. 
The Grand Cherokee Laredo pack- 
age offers features such as a roo, 
rack, a leather- wrapped 
steering wheel, and a 
cargo-area net with tie- 
down boon 

Kia 

A Kia Spoilage two-door 



sport -utility, it has a re- 
movable soft top in the 
back, designed to fold 
compactly. It will feature 
the same 2-liter engine 
that powers the four-door 
Spoilage sport-utility. 




Pontiac Trans Sport 



Land Rover 

Hjnor changes include 
Hrm*»iiJvardr 

and 19 





miu in 

'Stems 
tor the 



Lincoln Navitjatot 



Range Rover 4.6 HSE and the 4.0 
SK The l)isenvm LSK ^ei.s ., 
leather interior and a Harman- 
Kaidon audio system. 

Two new sport-utilities will move 
into showrooms for 199H. First 
will be the full-sized LX 470, a re- 
finement on the LX 450 and based 
on the Toyota Land Cruiser The 
LX 470 will have new styling and 
more and better luxury features, 
along with a 4.7-liter V-rt 

The midsize RX 300. based on 
thr TnMrt.t I onn - platlomi. fea- 
ture* luxury-sedan comfort, a car- 
like ride quietness nnjininess, and 
all-surface traction | all- wheel 
drivel. Derived from a concept ve- 
hicle, thr SLV >pm1-luxur> vein 



AM General Hummer 

clef, which 1j-\u> displayed at auto shows 
early this year, the RX 300 is positioned as 
what the industry calk an entry-luxury ve- 
hicle 

Lincoln 

Lincoln is in the truck business with the 
luxurious, fbur-door Navigator sport-utility 
which went on sale July L Available in two- 
or (bur- w heel drive. iisbuill on ifu plaUnrm 
of the big Fend Expedition and seats up to 
eie.ht ll Imasl^ » a l liic,, 2i0-horsepower 
\'S and a timr-sp^-d, .-Uvtmnw alls nm 
trailed transmission with overdrive. 

Ma/da 

The all-new compact H-Seriea pickup 
truck am v.- this lalJ with sculpted side 



dded to the length of 
?rior for greater comfort 
i The most powerful of 
» is a 4-liter V-6 The R- 

four-wheel drive 



styli 

its regula 
and shim 
three eng 
Series crimes in 
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Mercedes-Benz M-Class 




Oidsmobile 




Mazda B-Series 



Mazda says that frame stiffness has 
been improved by more than 3*50 percent 
for better ride and handling. 

Mercedes-Benz 

The 1998 M-Class All-Activity Vehicle, offi- 
cially the ML320, emphasizes carlike qual- 
ity. Arriving from Daimler-Benz's new fac- 
tory in Alabama, this sport-utility with 
full-time Four-wheel drive and an elec- 
tronic traction system goes on sale this fall. 

Its Ill-inch wheel base is 5.1 inches 
longer than the Jeep Grand Cherokee's. 
Ruggedly functional styling reflects a 
Mercedes heritage. While most sport-utili- 
ties derive from truck platforms, the M- 
class is designed from the ground up to 
provide the on-road performance of a 
Mercedes passenger car 

Mercedes has unwrapped a lightweight, 
215-horsepower, 3.2-liter V-6 that oflfers 
smooth operation and performance. 

Mercury 

Among the new features on the Mercury 



Mountaineer, a four-door sport- 
utility previously available only 
with a 5-liter V-8, are a standard 
high-tech V-6 engine with a five- 
speed automatic overdrive trans- 
mission. The 4-liter V-6 generates 
205 horsepower. 

Mitsubishi 

The compact Monte ro Sport, a 
four-door, five-passenger sport- 
utility, now has anti-lock brakes 
standard on most models. The top- 
of-the-line XLS four-wheel-drive 
model also has heated front seats, 
a rear heater, anS -heated exterior 
door mirrors. There's also an XLS 
two-wheel -drive model with the 
same standard items. 

The slightly larger, upscale 
Montero sport-utility gets a minor 
face lifting, and the lineup has 
been simplified to one basic model 
and optional equipment packages 
that add luxury, value, or cold- 
weather protection. 



Nissan 

The f\r^t restyled pickup 
from Nissan since 1986 
gets a name of its own: the 
Frontier. Designed for car- 
^jjL likequalities.it has a slop- 
es ing front grille and longer. 
^ wider, and taller dimen- 
sions than its predecessor 
The regular cab is nearly 
10 inches longer, and 
there's I king cab as well. 

The Frontier boasts the 
largest standard bed in the 
compact segment. Anti- 
lock brakes are standard on botl]^ 
the two- and th,. four-uho«l -drive 
versi ons. ^^^mmg^^A 

Beginning in lfKM. the Frontier 
wiD offer a 3.3-liter V-6 engine. The 
pickup arrives this fall with a dual- 
overhead-cam, 2.4-liter, four-cylin- 
der engine, 

Oidsmobile 

More-contemporary styling has 
given a leaner look to the luxury 
Bravada, a four-door, seven-pas- 
senger sport -utility It has a new 
instrument panel and safety belts 
connected directly to the front 
seats. 

Luxuries such as leather seats 
and automatic climate control re 
main standard, and Olds has added 
ekd lie seat heaters as an option. 

The Bravada is equipped with 
Smart Trak full-time all-wheel 
drive, which switches from rear- 
wheel drive to all-wheel drive 



when r'oad conditions wan-ant. 
Pontiac 

The Pontiac Trans Sport mini van is mar- 
keted as a fun, performanee-onented vehi- 
cle. This year, the popular dual sliding doors 
are available on the regular-wheelhase 
model in addition to the extended-wheel- 
base van. The Montana, with a $1,000 
package of sporty options, is racking up 41 
percent of Trans Sport's sales. 

Suzuki 

On the Sidekick Sport . Suzuki's top-of-t he- 
Knafour-door sport-utility, a keyless entry 
system is standard, and there's a new 
grille. Among other refinements for \99H, 
kcylesswitry becomes standard on the 
n ojM'iik&two door, the X-90. 

Toyota 

Based on a" stretched and modified plat- 
form from trie Camry midsize car, the all- 
new Sienna mini van is intended to he 
more sedanlife than other mini vans while 




Ford Ranger XLT 




Nissan Frontier 
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providing up to 143 cubic feet of cargo vol- 
ume An all-aluminum, 3-liter V-6 delivers 

Standard features include four-speed au- 
tomatic traasmiKsion, a tin*-pressure warn- 
ing system, anti-lock brakes, and removable 
modular second- and third-row seats. 

Medium- And Heavy-Duty Trucks 

Following are new trucks and features in 
Class 4, 14 r 001 to 16,000 pounds GVW; 
Class 5, 16,001 to 19 f 500 pounds; Class 6, 
10,501 to 26,000 pounds; Class 7, 26,001 
to :v.\ INK! pounds; and ria>> s, more than 
33,000 pounds. 

Ford 

To concentrate nn -a- hi^fwulume light - 
dutv-tmck market. Ford is ceasing produc- 
don of medium- and heavy-duty trucks at 
ypiii^nd. Ford's rnidrange diesel 
Louisville and Aeromax vehicles will be 
renamed and produced by Freightliner, 
which acquired Ford's medium* and 
heavy-truck business. 




Mitsubishi Fuso FG 




Hino FE 




GMC C Series 



Meanwhile, in March Ford an- 
nounced the Louisville 11 l t a se- 
vere-duty or vocational-use truck 
designed for snowp lowing, sanita- 
tion or utility work, towing, and 
other jobs requiring front power 
takeoff, which transmits engine 
power to drive a hydraulic pump 
for operations such as dumping, 
packing refuse, or mixing concrete. 

The axle is set forward to 
lengthen the wheelbase to meet 
the stringent bridge-law and axle* 
spacing requirements in some 
^states; these regulate tto? weight 
thai can be put on each off* vehi- 
cles axles and how far apart the 
axles must be. 

Power comes from Caterpillar 
or Cummins diesels of up to 3CMJ 
horsepower; premium-engine 
models range up to 435 hoT-se- 
power, The 111 offers OVWs of up 
to 80,000 pounds. 



Freightliner 

Frei gh 1 1 i ner "s acq uisi t i on 
of Fords medium* and 
heavy-truck business will 
be completed in March. 
The truck maker \> ten- 
dering new contracts to 
Ford heavy-truck dealers 
who will sell the renamed 
Lout -Mile and Aeromax 
trucks 

In March, Freightliner 
introduced an optional 
Driver V Lounge, which 
converts a premium 
Century (lass vehicle's 
cab from a sleeping area into 
a working or dining are* The 

back 
Stable. 

Fully ctlfiRMmKtin^ is on both 
sides of the table. 

The optional, radar-based 
Eaton-VORAI) Collision Warning 
System, introduced in 1996, is ex- 
clusive to Freightliner s Century 
Class. The system warns of slow- 
moving vehicles ahead or of a ve- 
hicle approaching from the dri- 
ver's blind spot on the right, 

For its medium-duty Business 
( lass trucks, Freight ti ne r lias in 
troduced a factory-installed all- 
wheel-drive option. It is designed 
for on- or off-road work and for ap- 
plications such as construction 
and mining. 

GMC 

Only minor changes will appear on 
die medium-duty conventional C 
si Ties : md T <for tilt < series of cab- 





Volvo 770 



as 



both 



over-engine trucks, marketed 
GMC and Chevrolet products. 

OM is expected to introduce new 
midrange cab-over models later this year. 

Hino 

An extensive redesign has upgraded 
ffittft ''lass 4 through 7 trucks, which 
have a more powerful lineup of diesel en- 
gines and a new logo. 

The biggest changes are in the Class 4 
and 5 models. Hino bills the Class 4 
I' Ala 17, with a body-and-payload capacity 
of 9,145 pounds, as ideal for local and 
medium-range deliveries. The Class 5 
FB1817, excellent for city delivery, fea- 
tures a body-and-pavload capacity of more 
than 11,000 pounds. 

The c 'lass 1 and 5 trucks have wider, 
longer cabs designed for low wind resis- 
tance. Optional roof-mounted air deflec- 
tors further reduce drag. A windshield that 
is 37 percent larger widens visibility. 

The Hino-huilt 5.3-liter, 165-horsepower, 
four-cylinder diesel powering the Class 4 
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Navistar International Paystar 5000 Series 




Kenwortti T20OO 




Ford Aeromai 

and 5 models improves its fuel economy by 
about 5 percent 

The FD220 and FD220LP Class b" vehe 
cles. with bod>-and pay load capacities of 
more than 14.000 pounds, are designed for 
furniture and appliance delivery, for carry- 
ing cars, and for nurseries, bakeries, and 
laundries. The LP is a "low-profile* truck; 
its lowered frame height enables easier 
loading and unloading and i-nlar^e* veni 
cal cargo space. Eight-liter, -six-cylinder en- 
gines produce 200 horsepower — an 8 to 12 
percent improvement — for the Class 6 and 
7 FD. FE. FF and SG 3320 models 

Isu/u 

The 1998 FRR a Class & is powered by I 
lightweight hut powerful turbocharged, 
7. 1 -liter diesel engine that delivers 200 
horsepowr A six-speed manual transmis- 
sion is standard, and a four-speed auto- 
matic is an option. 

Ken worth 

For ow-uVmud trucks rn"! .. i ii!t|v 



less bulk to maneuver around re- 
gkmal routes, a medium-sized 60- 
inch Aerodyne sleeper has been 
rolled out for the T2000 Class 8 
truck introduced last year. The 
steeper can pack upscale conve- 
niences—ouch as a stereo and a 39- 
inch- wide, liftable bunk— within its 
smaller dimensions. 

The sleeper can be used in con- 
junction with a 550-horsepower 
engine on the T2000 model with a 
length of 120 inches from the 
bumper to the back of the cab 
BBC i. and witness powerful 11- 
and 12-liter engirt** on the 112 
inch-BBC truck. Headroom at the 
hunk is b feet 4 inches, and there's 
an optional upper bunk, 

A lighter Class 8 T800 day-cab 
tractor is specified for services such 
as petroleum and bulk hauling, It 
offers power, durability and safety 



liir round-the-clock op 
tractor weighs just 12,904 , 
and has enough power— 
from a 380- horsepower 
Caterpillar C-12 engine— 
to move an HO.OOO-pound 
load. 

Mack 

An E-Tech engine with new 
electronics, the E7 V-MAC, 
olTers good fuel economy, 
i -|>onse, and en- 
ung. The new 
it filatures the V- 
Vlacks electronic 
vehicle manage- 



.The 
inds 



tended for use in forestry, landscaping, 
agriculture, construction, and other jobs 
handled off- road, 

While technically a Class 3, the FG joins 
Mitsubishi Fuso's lineup of aerodynamic, 
cab-over, medium-duty, diesel-powered 
trucks in Classes 3 through 7, The new 
truck has a maximum GVW of 12,000 
pounds and hauls a body-and-payload com- 
bination up to fi.oJJO pounds. It can be oper- 
ated in two-wheel or tour-wheel drive, high 
or low gear, by manually adjusting hubs. 

The' KCs 3.9- liter, four-cylinder, tur- 
bocharged diesel engine delivers up to 
135 horsepower and 253 foot-pounds of 
ton. tie. 

Navistar 

The International 9100, a new day-cab 
tractor for regional hauling, shares com- 
mon parti- with >ther International 9000 
Series tractors. With a roomier aluminum 
rah. the 9100 can haul up to IKUHKI 
pounds grost combined weight Uractor 
and trailers). It utih/.i- engine* from 



ottle 



pOWt'l' \, 

MAC II 




Mack CH600 74-Inch High-Rise 




Operation in test fleets 
th.it fuel economy mi 
percent over the 
vious E7 engVta. ruiwniwince is 

.-I,.. .Tronic unit pump-, 
one lor each cylinder, located on 
the side of the engine block instead 
of inside the engine, which makes 
the pumps easier to service. The 
pumps also make throttle re- 
sponse 20 to 30 percent quicker, 

Paired with the new engine is a 
new high-technology J-Tech en- 
gine brake, which delivers 40 per- 
cent more braking power than its 
predecessor. 

Last November, Mack added the 
RlXi94, a lighter-weight vehicle 
with the E5 engine for construc- 
tion, landscaping, snowp lowing, 
and other vocational i 




Peterbitt 379 With UltraSleeper 













9 




t 









Mitsubishi Fumi 

The* new FG, on sale this fall, is 
the first four ^herl drive, me 
dmm-duty carxiver truck. It is in- 



Western Star 4964EX 
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Caterpillar, Cummins, and Detroit Diesel downtime if a vejjjde is damaged at a job 
that are rated at up to 435 horsepower. N^ite. 



The 9100 can be ordered through 
Navistar s now system of custom specifying 
of components, called Diamond SPEC, fa 
buyers of International 9000 Series pre* 
mium conventional i long-nose i trucks, The 
system reduces the number of order deci- 
sions for a customer by using prepackaged 
option Lrroups It eut> the ortJ*T-to-deli\^y 
cycle by up to 50 percent, according to 
Navistar 

The tallest sleeper in the industry, tfafi 
Sky-Kise. went mtu pr ^urtioti ai May. tl 
measures 8.5 feet from floor to ceiling Its 
available on International M00, 9300, and 
9*1 1 'Hi series trucks and on the premium 
line, the Eagle 9200. 9300, and 9400 series 
conventional tractors. 

The Paystar-series trucks are produced 
in a joint venture of Navistar and TIC 
United Corp, 

Peterbilt 

A new construction vehicle to be available 
this fall has a doping hood designed to pre- 
vent accidents hv increasing visibility for 
r lit- driver. The 1 1 1 -inch BBC Model 3a7 
has detachable aluminum fenders that can 



The UtraSleeper became mailable in 
June. It has a full-length door on the sleep- 
er s passenger side, providing easier entry 
and exit and access from the curb side. 
Among the- sleeper's amenities an* large 
storage compartments, electrical outlets, 
and personal-computer accommodations 
The living/dining area contains room for 
up to four people on upholstered seating. 

Hie Peterbilt 379 conventional can haul 
a gross combined w eight of up to 160.000 
pounds. 

UD Trucks 

The UD2000— a new Class 5 vehicle— has 
been added to the light^ and medium -duty - 
tnick lineup of Nissan Diesel America, 
which is expanding its dealer network. 
The (JVW of the new truck is 19,500 
pounds, and its gross payload is 12,145 to 
12.685 prunds. It accommodates bodies of 
Ifl to 24 reet on wheelbases of 126.M to 
216.5 inches, Its six-speed manual Iran*' 
mission combines with a six-cylinder ;it0- 
hurse power turixi dieset; a four-sojriB an 
inmauc is optional, 
The HwyOO, a Clas5ig(J6« 30,000- 



Ih- replaced or n paired quickly, reducing pound 



h<. n«JOii. a Cbws ; 



dca parity of up I 6900S& 



to H\s'M) pounds and is available with a 
H^bpice of six wheel bases, from 147 6 inches 
f%2a ;■] 9 inches. 



.as been Volvo TVucks North 
not Volvo GM Heavy Truck 
the company bought out GNFs 
stake in the partnership in 
11 continue all services such as 

pair- "h ( iM o>h]r)e.- dime by 

sell both Volvo heavy trucks 
iunv and light-duty vehicles 
the latest addition to its well- 
VN Class 8 trucks has the 
spacious cab and sleeper on 
The Volvo 770 Integral 
truck makers new flagship, 
8 cubic feet of storage and 566 
of apace in the conveniently out* 
and sleeper. 

*rn Star 

Pea of the six new Class 8 trucks intro- 
duced last year, the Constellation Series, 
have been strong, according to Western 
Star. No changes are planned for the 
Constellation lineup: the series 4800FX, 
4900EX, 4900FX, 4900SX, 5800S& and 
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PREDICT YOUR FUEL COSTS 

WITH A MACK CUSTOM LEASE. 

See the future «th a tease that proves WW* and control for yo, driers' «uei,n g and 
cash transactions And all at an overall lower cost of fuel. Thmk of H this way: You It V^^C^ 
of your bus-ness. We ll take care of your truck Call I -800-9O2 MACK ext. 33. 1,1 , 1,1,1 ,1^ 
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The Capital Area's 
Technology Boom 



Known as the birthplace 
of the Internet the 
Washington, D.C., region 
has becmne a hotbed of 
cutting-edge entrepreneur- 



By Peter Weaver 



■ ■ mil recently, doing business in 
I Washington . DXX usually meant 
I doing business with the federal 
^0 emment, Not anymore. 

The area stretching from Washington 
north to Baltirnore and Frederick, MA, 
and south into the capital's Virginia sub- 
urbs has become an entrepreneurial 
hotbed for two 21st-century industries: in- 
formation technology and biotechnology. 

The region is known as the birthplace of 
the Internet, and its boosters proclaim 
that it is now the information and network 
| capital of the world. About 100 Internet* 
I service providers have headquarters in the 
' area, making it the nation's principal hub 
of Internet traffic 

Moreover, the region is home to an esti- 
mated 2,300 technology companies. 
Technology employment is growing Caster 
in the Washington area than it is in 
California s Silicon Valley or along Boston s 
Route 128, according to a recent study by 
George Mason University in Fairfax. Va. 
Roger Stijugh. a professor of public policy 
at George Mason and principal author of 
the study, says, The greater Washington 
area is the fastest-growing large-technol- 
ogy concentration in the country" 

Biotech companies also have sprung up 
in the regit m. mainly to work in conjunc- 
tion with renowned researchers at the 
National Institutes of Health fNIH in 
Bethesda, Md, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine in 
Baltimore. More than 300 biotech compa- 
nies—many of them relatively young and 
fast-growing— line the Interstate 270 cor- 
ridor northwest of Washington. 

Just how is it that the capital area has 
given rise to galloping entrepreneurahip? 

Russell Ramsey president of Friedman, 
Billings, Ramsey & Co., Inc., a Washington- 
area inve.-Umnt-lunkm^ firm, offers an ex- 
pbnation: "While the research brainpower 
at Stanford and [Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology! farmed the intellectual base* 
for Silicon Valley and Bostons Route 12H 
comdor, the Department of Defease* and 
the NTH did the same thing here for the m- 
fotech and biotech industries " 

More Private-Sector Money 

Federal funding was essential in launching 
the Internet and seeding biotech research 
but us less of a factor now Government busi- 



ness Is diminishing significantly" as the 
core enterprise for Washington-area firms, 
Ramsey says, "while private business, de- 
peudine. on rapital markets for funding, is 
expanding rapidly* 

Indeed, Wall Street has begun to view 
the greater Washington area with more in- 



one technology company raising money by 
going public/ says Patricia Woolsey chair- 
man of the Fairfax County Economic 
Development Authority in northern 
Virginia, "and we're looking for more as in- 
vestors get to know about what's going on 
here* 




The National Institutes ot Health ;* a rich fWlritfayfor biotech. finn Oneor hw. 

and CEO Stephen Turner, left talking with the firm'* Dr (IU tin Santontf. 



terest Eighty-two companies in the region 
issued their first public stock in 1996, rais- 
ing ncarl> $.NHI million Since HUM. nearK 
$1 billion has been raised by high-tech 
companies in initial public offerings. In ad- 
dition, venture-capital funds pumped 
nearly $300 million into the area's technol- 
ogy companies last year— twice the previ* 
out years investment. 

"When* there's an opportunity to make 
money, the capital will follow," says Doug 
Poretz. founder and principal of The 
Poret/. Group, an investor-relations firm in 
MtL-an Va IWtz provided the inspira- 
tion for the first-ever Capital Region 
Technology Investor Conference, held m 
June. The two-day conference attracted 
more than 500 professional investors, port 
folio managers, and stock analysts. Thev 
heard presentations from executives of 
atxmt 75 of the regions puhlklv traded 
companies. 

"Ewr\ month ilre.oh h.ne -if NmM 



In November, the Mid-Atlantic Venture 
Fair will move for the first time to the 
Fairfax County community of Tysons 
Corner, just outside Washington. The pre- 
vious six events were hetd in Philadelphia 
or Baltimore, The fair is a high-stakes 
dating game that attempts to match the 
iq^on's venture-capital firm* with gn us- 
ing companies in need of investment. 

An Industry In The Making 

Another sign of the regions arrival as a 
technoli*gy center is the upcoming World 
longres.s on Information Teehnologv 

Scheduled for next June in Fairfax County, 
it will host more than 2,000 senior-level 
technology executive*, untiiimv, ;uui re- 
search scientists In mi T>5 countries, 

This greater Washington area is on the 
edge of a new Information -technonigv I m 
dustn that will change and dominate lh< 

world far the next two decades,* says Poret/- 
For the past two decades, computer 



Get Up To Speed 
Wrm Technology! 

Video Or CD-Rom- Just $39.95 Each! 




Discovering 
The Internet 

[earn how the Internet evoked and 
become familiar with the major on-line 
services. Well show you how to select 
on Internet Service Provider (ISP) and use 
a web browser to search for inlbrmation, 
connect with newsgroups, and send 
email. 
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Using E-Mail 
On The Internet 

This tutorial explains everything about 
e-mail: how to compose letters on- and 
c#lir* .address mail to people using 
services different than yours... send origi- 
nals .forward mail to individuals and 
groups and insert and attach files. 



Netscape; 
Navigator 



( V-ROMf f'Confy) #0136 



Learn How To 
Build A Web Page 

Discover how easy it is to design, 
build, and update your own Web site. 
Learn what attracts browsers to your 
site and what you con do to keep 
them interested 



otume Vidro (45 minutes) .06040? 
WJGM (PC only) *XO!H / 

Learn How To Use 
Netscape Navigator 

This step'by-step learning tool shows 
you how Netscape Navigator works. 
Learn to use Netscape for cruising the 
Web and taking advantage of all the 
Internet offers 
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Order Toll Free l -800701 -9724 or FAX 1-202-463-5641 
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MationsBusiness 

The Small Business Adviser 



manufacturing and software production, 
concentrated in California's Silicon Valley, 
dominated the scene, he explains. "Now it's 
Washington's turn, as this second wave of 
business moves beyond hardware and soft- 
ware into the manipulation and m< >vemeni 
of information* via the Internet 

Drawing A Crowd 

With all the infotech and communications- 
industry concentration in 
the Washington area, other 
companies whose services 
require access to the 
Internet — and to the brain 
pool surrounding those 
companies— are moving 
into place in a wave of new 
business formations. 

"We're in the 
Washington area," says 
Robert Wiedemer. CEO of 
Imark Technologies in 
Reston, Va., "because this 
is where the talent pool is 
forming for Internet-re* 
I a led businesses." 
Wiedemer's company provides Internet 
services for technical- and business-infor- 
mation publishers. *We dm\ produce the 
information/ Wiedemer says. "We provide 
the Internet usage meter and the elec- 
tronic meter reader/ 

Says Phillip J. Swentman, chief of opera- 
tions for Relay Technology, a Vienna, Va. t 
company whose products provide remote 
and mobile access to the Internet: 
^Washington is the hub for anybody who 
wants to be a player in the information and 
technology' businesses related to the 
Internet; 

1 1 alleges, universities, and corporate edu- 
cation renters jr.- finding In;lt lin ' nt n '' 1 " 
ing number of their students have to work 
at home or at the office after hours. 'TNWrs 
responding to this need with a virtual <am- 
pus service which supplies the registration, 
training materials, testing, counseling-- all 
the functions you'd find on a regular cam- 
pus," says Carl Tyson, president of UOL 
Publishing. ,1 Mclean Va , enmpam that 
provides on-line Internet training. 

Some of the area's technology companies 
started out with products and services that 
didn't require Internet access at the time. 
But now they look at the Net as a way to 
expand sales, 

"We re just beginning to build Internet- 
generated business," says Ron Chamock, 
CEO of Versatility, Inc. The Fairfax, Va. f 
company provides software for telemarket- 
ing and other U-lephoneconneiled hu-inev. 

in areas such as order taking, customer ser- 
vice, and banking Instead >»f u.-ing etiMnm 
ary 1-800 phone access, Chamock says, 
"our customers are beginning to handle 
their services through the Internet* 



Internet-related businesses generally 
begin as small entities scrambling for 
funds to expand. Doug Humphrey started 
Digex, now a major Internet-service 
provider, in his basement in 1990. Afi boat 
ness began to take oft, Humphrey ex- 
panded into an office loft over a Chinese 
restaurant and soon after broke out into 
major office space that has grown to ac- 
commodate more than 400 employees. 



We had to 
be here be- 
cause the NIH 
has the largest 
concentration of 
life-science 
research," 

—Stephen Turner, 
CEO, Oncor Inc. 



The Biotech Boom 

While Humphrey and other 
Internet entrepreneurs were 
heading into the wild blue 
yonder, other businesses in- 
volved in the biotech industry 
were also beginning to take 
off. 

"We had to be here,* says 
Stephen Turner, CEO of 
Oncor Ina, a Gaithersburg, 
Md„ company that develops 
molecular-testing procedures 
for early detection of cancer, 
"because the NIH has the 

largest concentration of life- 
science rescairh in the world " 

Turner's company regularly recruits top- 
flight technical people from the NIH. And 
as a major dividend, T\irner says, the 
Johns Hopkins medical school's cancer-re- 
search laboratories in nearby Baltimore 
and the University of Man land s biotech- 
nology-research center in College Park are 
within an easy drive. 

The National Institutes of Health," 
says Joseph C. Stokes, CEO of Life 
Technologies in Rockville, MA, *in many 
Nsays ha> provided a great stimulus for our 
industry similar to what Stanford 
Universit/a research did for the computer 
industry in Silicon Valley.* 

Stokes* company provides cell-culture- 
growth material for other biotech compa- 
nies working on cancer and AIDS research 
and has developed more than 3,000 prod- 
ucts lor worldwide um- -'['lie NIH ami 

Hopkins have provided, and continue to 

provide brainpower tor the d* velopmeni ol 
our products* Stokes says, "and brainpower 
is one of those crucial things that never 
show up on the balance sheet* 



T 



lo be successful, every rapidly expand- 
ing business center needs not only 
brainpower but also investment capi- 
tal The Washington area's infotech 

and hjuUn-h industries an- no exception 
Will Wa-bui^on become a world-class 

hie-Mir- ■ t |Es nf, (np i if h, in.: the woi lil- 

pohtical power center ' At least one money 
manager thinks so. Says investment 
banker Ramsey: The next five* years will 
•how us the best environment small bust 
nesses have ever seen. We re banking t,n 
it" 
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'Gilbert' Creator Thinks Small 



If you own a small business and 
you rvad "Dilhert * you pmhabh 
Teel a little smug about how lit- 
tle that comic strip resembles 
life in your own company. Or so 
you may think. 



*ln a big company" Adams 
says, "you can always tell every- 
body that your boss is 
doing .1 great job and 




Soifi Afi.im-v ?h» it< .(fin 
orDilhert." talked to 
\t it /(,»':< Hustings recently 
while he was promoting in- 
latest book, The Dilbert 
Future (Harper Business, 
$25). He conceded that "the 
smaller the business, the 
leas the overlap* with the 
idiocies that make up the 
stops subject matter — the 
<*Wed corporate bureau- 
cracy that be draws to such 
hilarious effect 'But," he 
•dded, H l would say that in 
small business th it .till 
have layers and bosses, 
there's about a 60 percent 
" v,, rl;ip, ij I read the com 
"H-'nta Tm getting correctly/" 

Adams nfiYn publishes his 
«'Mronic»mail address in the 
* tn P. -oifi who work at 
JjjWMMl large and small send 
bun horror Mi alwut their 
deranged bosses. Even in small 
|**»Wie* he eays, *you still 

* Uiv *' I he problem of vma 
w **tingyou to do 200 hours of 
J*** in two hours. You still 

^••»lit-li.^ W h..dr«-snt liilh 
•ggi you and is in it for him 
^■'And then thm-V the 
W*nnical ho** who perhaps 
am i (, H t | (ISI * u> having a certifi- 
mental dumfer. 



Thriving 



m 




SCOTT ADAMS 



hope somebody promotes him 
«wm from yoa But ma small 
company, there's no place th^y 

can (ED- . 

But mmiy-*i»dy-itnfe » 
vi sir small business i* coxy and 
fnendlybut thmutfh -me lluke 
you fail intoabad-l^bahit. 
voull hear about it One of your 
^plom^imakethat^ia- 



that s tired, how about ... hi 
pals? Podners?) will come to 
your rescue by gently pointing 
(»ut that you are a contemptible 
fathead. 

But no. Adams says he has 
noticed that aa he has become 
a one-man industry and the 
rough equivalent of a boss 
'even though he contracts 
everything out and has no 
employees!, "the feedback loop 
breaks, totally, and people's 
willingness to tell you you're 
an idiot goes way down/ 

Not that this is necessarily 
bad, at least from the idiot "s 
point of view. 1 am happier in 
ignorance," Adams says, 
I "Ignorance definitely is bliss, 
[f even-body lold nn- the 
things that Tm doing that are 
bugging them, that I shtjuld 
change to make the world 
better, I would feel really bed 
today But they don V 
Small-business owners 
whose feedback loops are bn> 

ken aren't just a- happv to 
have it that way t Adams says, 
"they're much happier" 
Small bnnincoaefl still differ 
from their larger brethren in 
important ways, though. 
"Where there's not overlap/ 
I Adams sayR, "is that in big 
businesses you have the com- 
fort of doing amazingly unpro- 
ductive things like going away 
for a week to write mission 
statements and talk about your 
vision. No small company amid 
survive that process. But in a 
big company you can take away 
entire divisions for a week at a 
time, and you never 
even notice/ 
He sums up the 
critical differ* 




ence this way: "Small companies 
just don't have the luxury of 
bong stupid/ And if they are? 
They go out of business/ 

Foiling Pickpockets 

Last month we listed some off 
beat travel products, but here's 
one that's deadly serious: a 20- 
page booklet with the jaw- 
breaking title Fulling / V^* W;- 
ets & Bag Snatdient and Other 
TmwJ Related Crimex/Scam*. 

In the travel section of your 
Sunday paper, you Ve probably 
noticed the occasional item 
about some new dodge that 
thieves in Koine or Pans or 
Miami or some other popular 
city have come up with. Foiling 
Pickfxxicrtx is a compendium of 
all of them— and how to avoid 
falling victim to them. 

Jens Jurgen, the author, has 
a low opinion of some common 
protective devices and makes a 
strong case for the one that he 
does prefer— but voull have to 
read the booklet to find out 
what that is. 

7b order, send $3*95 for one 
copy or $6 for two to Travel 
Companion Exchange. PO 
Box 833, Amitvville, N.Y. 
I 11701-0833. For quantity 
| prices call (516i 464-0880. 

Along For Die Ride 

And here's another travel- 
relalen 1 pmdiul. Hide Willi Me 
Audio, a Bethesda. Md.. com- 
pany; sells audiotapes designed 
to accompany your travel on 
sfkfifu- mads It weiv to 
drive Interstate 95 from Boston 
to Florida, for example, you 
could listen to nine 90~minute 
to (mvs alung t he way, each 
devoted to one or two states. 
There are comparable seta of 
tapes for other highways and a 
few natmnal | >arks. 

Call 1-800-840 743:} for I 
deMnptive bnrhure w 



Get Ready To Listen, Laugh, And Expand Your Vocabulary 

This is NOT the standard, boring dictionary approach 



Each program has 2 audiocassettes and companion pocket guide - only $19-95 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
with confidence and ease. 

SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 

Stand up and speak with confidence! 
The ability to captivate an audience of 
one or 1 00 is not a natural talent. It's 
a skill you can learn - in the comfort of 
your home You II discover how to: 

• Present ideas with impacl 

• Give a speech without notes 

• Handle questions with confidence 

• Wtn an audience s respect 

• Radiate confidence and success 



ing 



™Vo: 
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Proven techniques to 
enhance your vocahulan. 

WINNING VOCABULARY 

Learn hundreds of new words while 
you drive, exercise, or relax, Our 
breakthrough learning techniques 
put hundreds of new words at your 
command. In a few minutes a day, 
you'll learn how to 
- Master hundreds of new words 

• Increase your reading 
comprehension 

• Be more persuasive 

• Express yourself clearly 




\toid embarrassing mistakes 
when >ou speak or write. 

GOOF-PROOF 
GRAMMAR 

A no-nonsense grammar guide that 
gives you just the skiffs you need. 
In tess than three hours you can 
master the top 10 areas that cause 
most people trouble - whether they 
realize it or not - in everyday speaking 
and writing. With these simple guide- 
lines, grammar finally makes sense. 




Master the secrets of 
successful listening 

LISTEN IIP 

Everyone likes a good listener, 
Activate your listening skills in less 
than an evening - and tap into more of 
the guidance and information lhal are 
around you each day Youll remember 
far more of every conversation, meeting, 
or conference you attend and gam 
exceptional knowledge and under- 
standing in every situation. 
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Speak For Yours** 


$1995 


$3 00 






Winning Vocabutafy 


$1996 


$3 00 






Goof Proof Grammar 


$1995 


$3 00 






A Great Memory 


$1995 


$3 00 






Listen Up 


$1995 


$3 00 
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* JSreat 
Memory 

iMailiiliiijilajlaa 
Una fcai «d*ah 

Hpa>lMatftaa> 



Discover hou to renieniber what 
\ou read, hear, and study. 

A GREAT MEMORY 

You can have a super-sharp 
memory using these simple break- 
through memory techniques These 
interactive tapes hook your mind into a 
series of games and exercises that link 
advanced memory skills into the 
"recall" centers of your brain. Discover 
how to tap into your natural photo- 
graphic memory. It's as easy 
as dosing your eyes.., and you 
can start using it in just minutes. 



Order Toll-Free! 1-800-759-7964 Fax 202-463-56 1 1 
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Building A Winner 
From Scratch 



ranchlslng 

Siy cHtivptx'Hettrs talk 
about how they turned 
their start-ups into 
franchising giants. 



% ittihvrtu Mtttfitnni 



Why does one persons 
start-up busing re- 
mnin eternally small, 
with maybe one or twtj 
Ipftttfons, while someone eWs 
grows into an international 
franchise empire? Is it leader- 
ship, hard work, luck, or some- 
thing else? 

Several entrepreneurs talked 
with Sat am's Bum whs about 
the personal philosophies U- 
hind the growth of their 0000$* 
nies from start-ups to some of 
the best -known names in fran- 
chising. Their self-described 
keys to success are both tnter- 
"sIiiil' .mil inspiring 

Robert M. Rosenberg 

President and CEO 

Allied Domecq Retailing USA 

(Ounkin Donuts Baskin-Robbins) 
Randolph. Mass. 
4-300 Units 



You nmld >., v that the purchase of Dunkin 
Donuts seven years Ago by a British com* 

parn v,.j. jm.thf? tn.v;iM<ni fur Holier! 

R<*senherg to heme his adaptability skills, 
Finn, r| w . tmu . h,. u r . tmi . Chi) uf the 

*n>ghnui inmjwmj in 1963 at age 8ft— 

h " had had many such occasions. And it is 
to that quality of adaptability that he at- 
tributes tin- H Uro -> of the company, which 
^ rn 'w from ihr su^le shop opened in 1948 
V his father, BO, to more than 4.300* km 
•WH in 24 countries. 

Luck in the form of tawahlc markei 
ll *nds, had played a part m the company's 
Jrtjf lueossi Whan the mmpam Utt^fl 
franchistnK in 1955, it benefited from 
Americans* heightened desire for conve- 
ru ""i'»'ani| Hi. MirnMHi^ popularity of the 
il "tnnioh,|e 

tuik crver as CEO in the mm- 



Robert M. Rosenberg. Allied Domecq Retailing USA 





Key To 
Success: 

The Ability 
To Adapt ^ 
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ith war enfranchising Hy I hen. 
prettied nistomers were w heeling into 
Dunkin' Donuts shops— all fran- 
* and the mmprmv had annual sales 
'milium His father . rntn pn>neunal 
1 nad created the n incept and instilled 
winciple of uncompromisiM quality 
Rosenberg but even them** hi 
tlwnv* hwm a pari Ml 



wasnt a hands-on man- 
tl -rr Win n the Noun^er 
Rfisenberg came on the 
scene, the company was 
involved in five or six 
bust non s cD from vend- 
ing machines to cafete- 
rias— fipreod around the 
cuuntrv 

Rnsenberg had the ad- 
vantage of a Harvard MBA degree as Mi 
as years spent running his father s shops 
and delivery trucks as I youth. His goal was 
to improve earnings by focusing on dough- 
Mu! -hops \uth standardized fiinnal and a 
simplified menu, he says. The strategy 
worked: Within Hi years, the busmen ex 
nandedfnmi ]IIO*rn>p- to 1,0110 

A public stock oftrfng m 1968 was an- 
other landmark occasion for the young CEO 
and bis management team As 1 he company 
shifM fnmi a family owned to a publicly 
d enterprise, the change required "new 
m , juration -kills, a sophisticated bnsr 

system, and a new level of planning; 
Ki^fil^rg^iv, , 

Then came the inevitable growing pains. 
•Then* was a period of time, in the 70s, 
when we enjoved immense success. But we 



own 
cum 



went loo fast \\V picked poor 
locations and moved into mar- 
kets in areas we didn't under- 
stand. We had to close some 
stores down* and our stock price 
dropped It took a year to turn 
that around. The big thing we 

learned was lo listen— to our 
customers and to franchisees.* 
Then, in 1990, the acquisition 
of the company by Allied 
Domecq, PLC, required the 
driiinhnut company on< r aiiam 
to adjust its corporate culture 
and manner of operating. Just 
the fact that the parent com- 
pany was based in Europe 
made for challenging times. 
Ounkin* Donuts became a sub- 
sidiary of Allied and part of the 
U.S. operation known as Allied 
Domecq Retailing USA 

Recently, the sudden pop- 
ularity of bagels oflered the 
company a new market op- 
portunity that again called 
for adaptability Almost 
overnight, says KuseiuVrtf. 
the company got into the 
bagel business in a big way. 
Within a year, bagels were 
being sold in 2 J 00 Dunkin 
Donuts stores. 

In business, lie says, "the 
one thine, you can count on is 
1 changing environment. ... 
Our hallmark is the abiltiy 
to change with the times. We plan well in 
ad\auce. arriu ipate and face the reality 
about what's hapjH-nin^ " 



fx. mmm 

Founder and Chairman 

International Center For Entrepreneurial 
Development (Kwik Kopy Printing. The Ink 
Well, Franklin's Printing, Copy Club. American 
Wholesale Thermographers, Demand Graphics 
Research, and the Women s Health Boutique) 

Cypress. Texas 

1.022 Locations 

Well into adulthood. Hud Hadfield bad to 
exercise his never-give-up attitude* 

After he was expelled from high school 
in Rhorle Island lor poor behavior, Hadfield 
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MAILBOX 
RENTALS 



FRANCHISING 




Calf mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 
catalog and 
Information 
on adding 
matiboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hra, 

\60Ql 323-3003 (213) 2324181 m (213) 232-7021 



mO East 62nd Street. Los Angelas, CA 90001 



Earn The Living' 
YouVe Dreamed Of.. 
Rijrht In Your Own 
Dream House! 



Live in i itunmnf Kigle't \«t home with design 
fearum not found fkr*hrrr tt mice the pner 
ModrU i< low u $9 r |D per wjuirr font 




hm up to to SI*,0OO per home.,. 

• Quality 

• Contemporary J Traditional Homes 
■ Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started it a S5 ,000 house 
deposit for your own business or private use 

h r .1 HO:K Full Color Brochure 

Call Mr Nitk.05 at l-SOO-579-1079 (24 hrs ) 

Fax (770) 720-7605 or write: 

taaM * H*mn. lor 
19* Ijf4« KM Drt«« 



Visit our web site at 
llitp^w*w,ciElewsThnmc*.com 



had a string of failures: an ice-cream busi- 
ness, a pig farm, an egg business, a service 
station, a fireworks stand, and a personnel 
agency. In his late 20s, he returned to his 
lifelong love — printing. He opened a print 
shop in Houston thai eventually assumed 
the name Kwik Kopy 



The gamble paid o(T handsomely. Within 
a year he was able to franchise the busi- 
ness, and by 1969 he had a dozen fran- 
chised centers, all turning a profit. He says 
he was naive about franchising, but it 
never occurred to him that it might not 
work. "Thoughts like that never entered 
mv mind," 



Bud Hatfield. International Center For Entrepreneurial Development 
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Hadfields fighting spirit 
eventually led to success, but it 
also led to problems. Before 
the dawn of his entrepreneur- 
ial life, he had trouble in the 
merchant marine and in his 
early jobs. 

Later, Hadfields self-de- 
scribed "short fuse" resulted in 
high employee turnover in his 
business and more than a few 
fist fights with customers. 

It took Hadfield years to over- 
crime his belligerence, which he attributes 
to his fathers death Mien Hadfield uas la 
"I went from being president of the class to 
heing kicked out of school," he says. "I car- 
ried that monkey around on my back far a 
long time.* 

It wasn't until a friend persuaded him to 
attend a class on interpersonal skills— of- 
fered by the Dale Carnegie adult-educa- 
tion and training company — that he 
learned to get along with people. He de- 
scribes the experience as a turning point in 
his lite and hi> business. In fact, for wars 
afterward. Hadfield taught Dale Carnegie 
classes. To this day. employees at VTA). 
Kwik Kopy V parent company, are sent for 
Dale Carnegie training. 

In 1966, Hadfield saw a demonstration 
of a new camera that he sensed would 

change Mil' nahm- of printing He Took a 
chance on a new imaging t*Thnolog\ arid 
sold everything he could to convert his op- 
eration to the new process. 



His never-quit 
attitude was put 
to the test in 
1986 when a 
lawsuit was 
brought by sev- 
eral franchise* - 
One unhappy 
franchisee, 
Hadfield says, 
had devised a 
scheme to avoid 
making royalty 
payments. When 
Hadfield learned 
of \h* scheme, 

the two began 
trading threats, 
finally resulting 
in the franchisee 
filing a suit ac- 
cusing the com- 
pany of deceptive 
Irarie pmi1ice>. Kwik 
Kopy cnuutersui-d 

To make matters 
worse, many others 
withheld their roy- 
alty payments to 
Kwik Kopy, waiting 
to learn the outcome 
of the legal actum 

Though K'Aik 
Kopy prevailed (the 
judge absolved the 
company of wrong- 
doing and awarded it $725,000 », the 
costs— financial and otherwise— were 
high. 

On the positive side, though, the expe- 
rience shifted Hadfields thinking: From 
then on he stopped focusing on adding 
centers and concentrated instead on pro* 
viding superior support to existing fran- 
chisees, a philosophy he continues to CUl 

brace. 

At 7 i. Hadfield still has a reputation " r 
being tough, even ornery. He still comes 
to work at the crack of dawn— or earlier— 
and is proud of the fact that the company 
"doesn't owe a dime and, God willing, will 
never have to take another mortgage* 
He's glad he never took the company pub- 
lic—never even considered it. he says — 
hecause it would have meant giving up 
control. 

As for his ability to keep going tn the fat* 
of adversity, he says; "Quitting is such an 
attractive option sometime* h means 



Key To 

Success: 

Never 
Give Up 



'ranchising 



theyll stop beating . ^ c0 tnM CtflO E 

up on you, but you • brW* 

just don't do it ... Failure 
can be a gravestone or a «steppin#sttme, 
and all failures are temporary until you ac- 
cept one of them as permanent* 
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Dave Uotger 

Co-founder and Chairman of the Board 
RE. MAX International. Inc. 
Englewood, Colo. 
2 800 Locations 



Wh'-n Daw Lmitfer. th»'ji 27, set 
out in 1^7:; tip i it >;\u- ,i new kind "f 
renl-efttate company in the 
IV*n\er suburb nl Kn^lewood, he 
t.uerl fiinnidahle (ha I lenses The 
company had innufl'n imt < tpital, 
Linger had no management 
skills, and he found himself in an industry 
reawtant to new ideas. 

Hie first problem was nolved by uui k 
ing with creditors, and the second by time 
and experience. The third, says Uniger, 
was overcome by persistence coupled with 
*h;it today would be called out-of-Uuvhox 
ranking, 

Uniger wanted to establish a compenKa- 
tion structure that differed from the induv 
*r> standard, one denned l*. stimulate 
productivity b\ iHUnc. atfellt?- keep their 
entire sales commiaworoi and pay their 
"hare of agency overhead costs, rather 
than split commissions with the agency 

•*»»t a.- ihe head of "a n* " mmpan> with a 
'•■Herein approach. Linger was unable to 
'Mian tUv U-»l au'i-nt- and vo»und up with 
u "- -ih .a; a, ii ir pniducers who nought 
•■■niplf.Mn.Mit with hi- bnn bi.iin ibe\ 
w,, r«- di - allied with the rob** they had. 



Independent think- 
ing provided an answer to 
attracting better salespeople. At the 
time, recalls Liniger, the two best compa- 
nies in town didn't hire women as sales- 
people. RE/MAX did 

"We built our com- 
pany to a very large ex- 
tent on women * says 
Linigen whose wife, 
Gail t is co-founder and 
CEO. In the early 
years, -SO percent of the 
sales force was made 
up of women who were 
hungry for an opportu- 
nity to show their met- 
tle. It wasn't until five 
years after the firm 
was started that i 
began attracting top- 
producing men in sig- 
nificant numbers. In 
1975. BE/MAX sold its 
first franchise. Within 
two years, U had sold 
100. 

Liniger says he was 
motivated and pas- 
sionate about the 
business — he was 
;i typical type-A 
person working 
Ifl hour days — but 
he recognized that 
he was inexperi- 
enced in business. 

He went to the 
sales associates 
and asked how 
they wanted 
things to work. 
"We set up advi- 
sory groups and i 
started brain- 
storming. Every 
good Wee weVe ever had came from our 
§fhm associates/ he says, The strength of 
our operation is listening to ideas.* 

As technology advanced, the tradit In I 'I 
a systemwide open forum continued, 
Before it was fashionable, the company 
used an on-line service, CompuServe, to 
connect agents electronically. 

Liniger V electronic -mail address is still 
available to all RE/MAX agents, who now 
number 46,000. He gets 50 to 100 mes- j 
sages a day 

Ptom the beginning, Uniger emphasized 
professional development thrmiirh training 
Rve yeaw ago the company started offering 
computer training to agents and created 
Htfhwin- to help them track leads and at 
, multiple listing sen i« from then 
homes. A private RE/MAX satellite network 
supplies low-cost training, including state- 
approved and accredited real-estate 
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TOTAL CAR CARE 
CENTERS 

t» Turn -Key locations available 
throughout the U.S. 

•* International Master 
Licenses Available 

> No mechanical experience 
needed 

» Join 45Q franchisees 

• Free information kit 

ATL International 

8334 Veterans Highway 
Millersville, MD 211 0B 



1-800-935-8863 
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Steamatic 
Not f Just' A 
Franchise! 



Richard A Rhonda 



ffrp 

L lie past 
three years with 
Steamatic has 
made a family 
business a great 
experience. We 
have met many 
caring, concerned 
Steamatic 
t'lanchisees and 
nersonel ihai arc very interested in 
helping us build nui Cleaning and 
Restoration franchise into a 
prosperous business." 

It has been nothing but success 
and I U n We are growi n£ every day 
and enjoy doing it' l armly 
bus [ness and Steamatic do go 
together. We are proud to part of 
the Steamatic I .nnilv." 

1-800-527-1295 sr^Bflt 

Fa*: 817 .132 5W 
www tteomotk com 
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courses, to agents in remote locations. 

**We Ve always been on the cutting edge," 
says Liniger AVe made up our minds years 
ago that we wanted to change the indusi n 
Were bound and determined that some 
young upstart company isn't going to take 
our business away" 



sold their four KFC franchises in 
Columbus, Ohio, for SI 5 million. Thomas 
started a restaurant on his own in 
Columbus in 1969. The menu was based on 
his favorite foods: french fries, chili, and. in 
particular, made- to-order burgers, 

"I wanted to be 



In Linigers new. 
The best way to 
predict the future 
is to invent it," 



R. David Thomas 

Founder and Senior 
Chairman of the Board 
Wmdys 

International, Inc. 
Dublin. Ohio 
5.000 Units 

Because Dave 
Thomas much pre- 
ferred hamburgers 
to chicken— and 
preferred them 
fixed a certain 
way — Wendy's 
came into being. 
After Thomas, then 
35, and a partner 



R. David Thomas* Wendy s International. Inc. 




1 



sure we'd have a 
concept that let us 
serve one customer 
at a time," be says. 
There was a lot of 
competition. People 
said the hamburger 



Key To 
Success: 

Serve One 
Customer 
At A Time 



business was oversaturated. But I knew 
one thing: It wasn't saturated with quality 
food. When I was in doubt, that thought 
kept me going." 

Years of hard work in restaurants and a 
friendship with mentor and KFC founder 
Ha Hand Sanders, known as the Colonel, 
laid the groundwork tor success for this 
now-famous restaurateur, who started 
working at age 12 and dropped out of high 
school to put in even longer horn's. 

Thomas says that when he started 
' Wendy s, named for his daughter, he 
thought he'd have just three or four restau- 
rants. But within a few years, he says, peo- 
ple were begging him to sell them a fran- 
chise. 

"1 had people knocking the doors down 
lot of proplr who h id worked for mm at 
KFC and who worked at competitors' 
i chains. It's the greatest compliment," says 
the soft-spoken Thomas, "but I really did- 
n't want to franchise. It's a big responsibil- 
ity. In a weaker moment, I agreed to do it," 
At the time, 1973, he owned about a dozen 

WendC- restaurant*- in Ohio and Indian, i 
A> the chain urew to ..un unit- in the 
early <90s, keeping operations up to his 
standards was a challenge The fast 
growth made possible by franchising made 
it difficult fur Thomas and his manager* to 



SMART CHOICE. 





**Vm not the kind of person 
who enjoys getting his 
hands dirty so- to- speak, 
so of course my initial 
reaction to an automobile 
[hunting bust new was 
hike -warm. Thai was 
seventeen years, and three 
franchises ago. " 

- Kurt Stiff rt. trnwr t*f thtte Mi hiftw t trurn, 

• I manual Assistance 

• I case Ncji'liatinns 

• Inventor) Discounts 

• Training 

• On-Going Operational Support 

• Site Selection Assistance 

• National Advertising Presence 

• Brand Name Recognition 

For info call — 
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provide consistent quality service one cus- 
tomer at a time, Thomas met the challenge 
by using one of his most popular themes: 
Focus on the basics, 

*itVj a continuous thing * he says. **You 
have to work on the basics every day. It's 
pretty simple: People want quality food, 
clean restaurants, good service. Get em- 
ployees to wash their hands, get the order 
right, have a clean 
restaurant. It's no 
different Unl.is than 
it was 27 years ago " 

Thomas credits the 
Colonel with teaching 
hi ni some impnrlant 
business lessons. M I 
saw the mistakes he 
made, He was a hard 
worker, a great moti- 
vator, and he was 
very big on quality* 
says Thomas. "But as 
far as trying to dele* 
gate— zero. He was a 
one-man band. He 
wanted to make all 
th<< <ii Tisions him- 
self 

Unwillingness to 
delegate, Thomas 



, ranchlsing 



learned, is "why you see people who have 
just one restaurant all their lives. If you re- 
ally want to expand, you have tot rust pro 
pie. You have to have objectives and goals 
and surround yourself with good people.* 
Though Wendy's has grown to 5,000 



Mark Martino. Maaco Enterprises, Inc. 



units worldwide. Thomas abhors talking 
in terms of numbers, whether it's stores, 
employees, or customers. "Even in this 
computer age." he says, "our approach 
still one customer at a time* 



Mark Martino 

President 

Maaco Enterprises, Inc. 
King of Prussia, Pa, 
500 Franchise Centers 




Skeptics said au- 
tomobile painting 
and body repair 
was not a work- 
ahle concept for a 
franchise, but 
Anthony A. 
Martino and his 
son Mark proved 
them wrong: This 
year, the firm's 
2Vh anniversary. 
Maaco s Iran- 
chisees will paint 
their 10 millionth 
vehicle and will 
have revenues of more than $312 million. 
After Anthony Martino sold the Aamco 
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Success is a 
Moving Experience 

M jry Men Sheets began TWO MfN A W0 
A TRUOt. back in K9ftS» *he and her ion* htve 
learned a ion iboui how Bp run a succewful 
local moving biuine*. They've been helping 
others do ihe unu TWO MEN AND A TRUCK 
Mn a "plug- in" program and on -going 
mpport ihjf ha* already helped entrepreneurs 
juvt like you build profitable local moving 

nfld oui how you " ^KT^H ^ 

tan have a moving 
^penerke by 
vonutung 
T *0 MfN AND 
* TRUCK 

at 80034V tO?0. 
°r check out their 
•tfc vie. 



TWO MEN AND A TRUCK 

Mov*n Who (.<*• 
SOO 34S 1070 ■ *o» S00 276 6114 




C*c* too tOonftHywSw^tCjnJ 




Instant Image 

One of America's most recognized retailers is also your 
best franchise opportunity,.. 

• Tap into the (ions share of a $6.5 billion market 
a Capture the benefits of GNC's multi-million dollar 

national advertising programs 
■ Become part of an international retail chain more than 
2,600 strong 

• Harness more than 60 years of retail expertise 

• Choose the franchise opportunity ranked Americas Best 
by Success magazine in 1994 

Direct financing, site assistance and company-signed lease 
provided. Initial investments as low as $57,500. Locations 
available in key markets. 




_ _ n . Call now 1-800-766-7099 
Live Well Americas Best Franchise!" 

92 \ Prnci Avt-ooc Pittsburgh, PA 1S222 
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transmission-repair business he founded, 
he looked around for another niche in the 
automotive market, and in 1972 he started 
Maaco. | Aamco comes from Martinos ini- 
tials; Maaco reverses their order ) 

He opened a pilot shop in Wilmington, 
Del., and later that year the first franchise 
shop was opened in TVxcson, Ariz. By 1976, 
there were 100 centers in suburban areas 
nationwide. 

That year Mark, now the company's 
president, spent his summer 
sanding cars at the Wilmington 
shop. In the early days, says 
Mark, the challenge was to de- 
velop business systems and a na- 
tional name in a fragmented in- 
dustry Primary competition 
came from discounter Earl 
Scheib and from independent 
and auto-dealer body shops. 

Like many businesses, Maaco 
rode the ups and downs of eco- 
nomic cycles, including the high 
interest rates of the late 70s 
and early "80s that made it diffi- 
cult for franchisees to get fi- 
nancing. 

But the Martinos faced their 
biggest challenge in the hot econ- 
omy of the mid 1980s. "We were 
going gangbusters,* says Hark. 
*We ventured into the heavy-col- 
lision repair market — that in- 
volved working with insurance 
companies for claims payment — 
and over the years we skewed 
too much toward that direction.* 

He says, The internal chal- 
lenge is to avoid becoming so full 
of yourself that you think you can 
do anything.* 

It was a struggle to go back to 
the core business and back to 
franchisee profitability h< add- 

But Maaco did return successfully to 
the business of dont^ [<<->er cosmetic re- 
pairs and to its core customers— those 
whose cars are five to 10 years old and in 
sound condition and who are willing to 
spend an average of $500 to keep them 
looking good. "We've learned that as a 
franchisor, you have to have the ability to 
admit you've made a mistake, correct it. 
and move on,* says Marti no. "We Ve never 
had trouble taking a route, then changing 

Successful franchising, says Martino, 
depends on creating a model in which prof- 
itability is achievable by an average per- 
son with average intelligence, He would 
still opt for franchising if he had the decv 
to make today, though he describes it 
difficult 



Jim Cavanaugh 

Founder and CEO 
Jani-King International, Inc. 
Dallas 

6,000 Franchisees 

At age 11, Jim Cavanaugh was throwing 
newspapers onto porches in his hometown 
of Norman, Okla. Later he mowed lawns 
and sold greeting cards. In short, he was a 
k>ni entrepreneur. 



Jim Cavanaugh, Jani-King International. Inc. 




"People relationship* are complicated. 
Despite the contract,* he nays, - all you re- 
ally have is goodwill" 



So n was no surprise thai 
while attending college part 
time— -studying business — he 
launched a business of his 
own, which he named Jam- 
King. 

He wanted to franchise his 
commercial-cleaning enter- 
prise immediately "I thought 
franchising was great/ he 
says "If you had a successful program, I 
lot of people could share in the success. If 
you help other people succeed, it will help 
you succeed." 

Cavanaugh adds: "I felt that a tittle own- 
ership helped build pnuY Vmi ran t lure a 
manager who cares the way someone with 
ownership does." 

Y#'t it would take five mon -.♦mi - unit! 
lf*74 t before he had the time to devote to 
marketing and selling franchises Rather 
than trying to run everything from com- 
pan\ headquarter*, hv created a systrm of 



regional offices to provide nearby support 
to franchisees. The company still operates 
under that structure, with 100 regional of- 
fices around the world. 

Once the business took off in the first 
two franchise locations, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, Cavanaugh laced typical ex- 
pansion obstacles. "Any time you have a 
growth business and you Ye not using 
outside capital, it's really just like start- 
ing a new business all over again/ 
Cavanaugh says. 'It takes time to buiH 
profitability. I chose to take the capital 
and build the company and didn't use 
venture capitalists. * 

But hes happy that the company never 
had to worry about pleasing stockholders 
or private investors. Though annual sales 
are expected to reach f] billion within the 
next three years, the company is still pri- 
vately owned 

Cavanaugh sometimes wonders if differ- 
ent financing would have brought faster 
growth and. in turn, would have kept out 
unit EornpHiOns Hut for the most pan. 
he says, he's happy with the way the com- 
pany has turned out. 

"Competition keeps you on your toes," he 
-ays "It's a reason to come up with uevs 
programs, new brochures. When you ha% f e 
someone that's right behind you, you do 
more of the little things that keep you 
ahead." 

Like many mature U.S. companies, Jani- 
King exprxls much of its growth to o »in** 
from international markets. The company 
began selling franchises overseas when it 
expanded into Canada 
in 1985, Now, Jani- 
King has 1,000 over- 
s<»as franchisees in 1 4 
countries 

"It will be awhile be- 
fore our company sees 
50 percent I of rev- 
enues I coming from 
international, hut the 
[jotriitial is there All 
it takes,* he says, "are 
buildings in need of 
cleaning and people 
with an entrepreneur- 
ial spirit. That's found 
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His advice to new franchisors is to cre- 
ati .» qoalm franchise program ih.it i" 
mutually beneficial. "Take care of your 
franchisees. Create n royalty structure 
that allows you to make mnnr\ anil i- 
fair to franchisees. If fh-\ .m >un 
ful. you will \u 

Whatever the particular franchise con- 
cept, he says, the kc\ to -unvvs Iwhcv- 
in^ T in what you're doing. "1 believed fan 11 
Day One," Cavaugh says "I was confident 
that, as long as I didn't <juit. things would 
work out 1 ' 
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Family Business 



A long list of distinguishing pec uliarities; 
second thoughts about a rushed decision. 



OBSERVATIONS 



What's So Special? 



/>*/ Siiunnt \'< }f, m 



"W 



hat, if anything, 
is special about 
the family busi- 
ness?*' a reader 
asked in a letter recently His 
family's business was about to 
turn 100. A company history 
was in the works, and my corre- 
spondent said he would be writing the 
preface. 14 Any input on what kinds of pe- 
culiarities distinguish family businesses 
from others would ho appreciated and 
helpful." he said. 

Oh. where is the space to respond when 
I need it? There are so many "peculiari- 
ty that I scarcely know where to begin. 
Here, briefly, is what I have learned over 
the years: 

Family businesses are believed to be 
the predominant form of business around 
the world. Experts estimate— conserva- 
tively, they say— that 65 to 80 percent of 
at] 

enterprises are owned or controlled by 
families. 

K inul \ hi i s i nesses a re characterized by 
^''■rlapprng system* the family and the 
business. Each has differing needs, and 
^mi-time. Ihn-f need- conflict with each 

other— for example, when parents want 
to treat their three children "fairly" by ap- 
pointing them co-CEOs, but the middle 
child would clearly be the best next-gen- 
^ratiun leader of t he company and would 
bfcst meet its need for growth 
Nonfamdy businesses, of course, are 

[Jot subject to such inlerpla* tx twren 

The family* in a family firm can en- 
ni «ire a hi^m.-. Sunt- lamihe> function 
■ Sl "'-11 i lfe.il they cnnhnualK maxmn/< 
business performance. Some, because 
tnr *ir name is "on the door" or attached to 
1 MMuei r|n thnr utmost ioohVru,ualit> 
and to contribute substantially to their 
et * fn WttnitieB in various ways. 
A business offers an owning family an 



. work, human r 
ion. and the liki 




an added incentive for being 
close as a family. And it can be 
a source of not just a good liv- 
ing but real wealth. 

But there is a dark side, 
too. When family members 
don't work well together or 
don't love and respect one an- 
other, the business can become a battle- 
ground that amplifies greed, rivalry, 
and immaturity. It can destroy the fam- 
ily, or an unhappy family can destroy 
the business. 

Just as the business can be a means for 
teaching ethics, economics, and leader- 
ship, it can be the tool by which some 
family members exert power and control 
over others. 

The 100th anniversary of a business is 
a remarkable event— evidence that a 
family firm can have staying power over 
many generations. Yet, no doubt there are 
periods during such a course of lime when 
a business is shaken by family strife. The 
century milestone is proof that not only 
t jtd the harness endure but, in some form 
or another, so did the family 

In putting together a 100-year history 
of a family business, the temptation is to 
celebrate the triumphs— bouncing back 
from the Great Depression, for example, 
or rebuilding after a flood or fire, or in 
venting and marketing the best dam 
widget there ever was, or the time 
great-uncle Joe got elected to the U.S. 

Sf in were writing the preface to a family- 
business history, however, 1 think I'd also 
want to ponder the shadow side of the 
family— the time great -granddads i 
brother took him to court over a business 
disagreement, for example, or the time 
Senator J»h - -on-m-law had a break- 
down and couldn't run the company any- I 
more fd want to think about the mystery 
t tinning. ;d«>ut how sometimes this 
family almost didn't make tt t and yet, its 
J tl H hi-n- running this business after HHi 

And tsnt that something? ■ 
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Oct S. Randolph. Mass. 



"The Perils of Pauline's Family Business" 
is a psychodrama and workshop presented 
by a theater group, Call Paul t Kamfaky 
at the Northeastern University Center for 
Family Business; <617; 320-8015. 



Oct. 14, Toledo, Ohio 



"Selling and Valuing the Family Busi- 
ness—Why When, and Banff* is a morn- 
ing seminar offered by the University of 
Toledo Tenter lor Farmlv Business. Call 

U19j:1#M0r>.s. 



Oct. 15. Stamford, Conn. 



"What Is Your Family Business Worth? 
*Rea] World' Business Evaluation" is a 
seminar offered by the University of Con- 
necticut Family Business Program. The 
program is to be repeated Oct. 16 in 
Farnunjrtom Conn Call Diane Mrtcheli; 
iH«U..lSfi-44Rl 



Oct. 24. New Orleans 



"Values and Valuation* is a session de- 
signed to help owners explore the worth of 
their family companies Call the Tulane 
University Familv Business (enter; '504 > 
862-8482* 



Oct. 28. Wilmington. Del. 



"Motivating Family lb Work Together Ef- 
fectively in the Family Business" is an all- 
day seminar featuring family-business 
consultant Leslie Dashew. Call Jill Lick at 
the Family Business Advisory Council; 
t:i02i(i52-:i4W>. 



Oct. 30, Allentown, Pa. 



"Understanding Family Dynamics and the 
Impact on Business" is a morning program 
offered by the Lehigh Carbon Community 
College Family Business Center. Call 1 j ►is 
Yeakel; f H 1 ( ) i 799-1703. 



Nov. 12-14. Orlando. Fla. 



"Managing Succession Without Conflict" is 
a seminar featuring two renowned family- 
business experts, b*tmA. Danco ami John 
L Ward (all Ross Na^er of the Arthur An- 
dersen Center for Family Business; 1-800- 
924-2770. 



Nov. 12-15. Marco Island, Fla. 



The "Family Business Retmif covers tap 
ics such as compensation techniques, in- 
vesting strategies, and fair treatment of 
children. Call the Ftutiihj Kttsiw s> Junnml 
in Beaehwood. Ohio; r 2 \(v 591-9290. 



Reprints! 



From Using The Internet To Planning For Retirement Cover Story 
Reprints Help You Manage And Grow Your Business. 
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The Heat Is On 




The Heal Is On 

Small firms are 
umtermttesNng 
pressures develop 

•*'r?*T ih-mIlhIs 

just t.« 
remairi eompedtive; 
htiine art- steps that 
wmjwiies can 
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\hv pace 
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Customer 
Relations 

WW stnall- 
businet» people 
aim rV *-r Innp-Triin 
ivhijunshins thai 
benefit both buyer 
and seller. 

#9U7 




Labor s New 
Assault 

baek-with 
aggmwi\'eeiTf>rt> 
to increase union 
membership and 
political power— 
and the stakes for 
business are bi^h. 
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The BIG Switch 



Electricity 
Deregulation 




[illation, anil 
MvmikJ be 
whised to 
what's at 



stake. 
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Finding Capital 
Reprint Packages 




One of the most, difficult aspect* 
of starting or running a business is 
funding. This t^pait aeries 
contains vital information 00 Cfo 
finding capital— all for one low JPy 
price. Make sure you know 
about the latest options for loans, 
alternative financing, state funding, 
and more. Get the tools you need to run and 
grow 4 your business. 
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Case Study: Undoing A Bad Decision 



Rachel Schultz, 72. has been in turmoil 
since the recent death of her husband Bill 
Schultz had been the driving force in Delta 
Shoe Manufacturing To, a business 
suirted many years ago by Rachel's father. 
Kill left Rachel 50 percent of the $25 mil- 
lioiwi-vear enterprise. Now Rachels 62* 
year-old brother, Barry, who holds the 
other 50 percent, run* Delta. 

After Bill's death. Barry began insisting 
that Rachel sell her shares to him. But 
Rachel thought Barn s price might be low. 
She told her children, who were angered by 
th< -ir uncles offer. With the consent of all 
parties. Rachel's oldest son. Richard, hired 

Response 1 

Call Time Out 



to her emotions, 
ainly pursue his 



In a crisis like this, Rachel understand* 
ably has a high sense of urgency and is 
unable to think and plan clearly lb dissi- 
pah' her potential conflict with her 
brother. Rachel has involved hei children 
and let them handle it This is a corner- 
stone, however, for future family conflict, 
since conflict not dealt with at its source 
tends to spread and/or intensify. 

Rachels solution is a rather incomplete 
but emotionally elegant one, resolving her 
fueling that Bill had too forcefully negoti- 
ated his ownership 
position in her fam- 
ily's firm. Abruptly 
signing the agree- 
ment was a direct resj 
While Richard couh 
nMh ,>, , i pj r re>t Walk «t is my experi- 

encelh.it (I Mspes of emotionally based 

decision* often wind up m l«W> 
battles Families get polarized, and 
lawyers in keeping with their advocacy for 
their clients, often continue the polariza- 
tion-leading to anything but an arms- 
length transaction. , 
If Rachel could call time out and dwd 
direnh with Barry; seeking the wuiwlrf 
others* affected by the buyout, she might 
eventually reach a de- - 
risioa Richard would 
do well to encourage 
his mother to call her 
brother and explain 
nhe responded ion fast, emotionally 
&nd under dunm She could *ugg**t that 

" '■ -Wiv imnth tnha^-thedn Uinefll d< 

**r*d nu || ail( j vnK j aill | thai lhe> work ti> 
k r **ther vv i C 1 1 ,i [n-i.n-^miui >kill^l in t«< 1 ,M 

t ' ,lill »' "iimi-. family situations to reach a 
""totmn that meets the tmnUonul and fi 
^^alneedKofboth 



a consultant to value the business. Richard 
believes that unless the buyout is an "arms 
length" transaction— that is, with valuation 
and terms fair to both sides — trouble will 
Bowlder for generations. 

Once the consultant initiated his work. 
Barry became increasingly anxious. Late 
one night he called Rachel, complaining 
that he 01 mid n't sleep. "My blood pressure is 
sky-high," he said. "Please sign the buyout 
agreement. This is killing me." 



Rachel had nursed Barry back to health 
when he contracted meningitis as a child. 
She has always been apprehensive about 
his frail health. Rachel also believed that 
years ago, Bill negotiated his equity posi- 
tion with his father-in-law too forcefully. 
She was afraid of any further conflict. 

The next morning. Rachel telephoned 
Richard. Tve signed the agreement* she 
said. "Barry's blood pressure is danger- 
ously high." 

In a long talk with his mother, Richard 
learned that the lawyer who drew up the 
papers represented both Rachel and 
Barry: Now Richard wonders what to do. 



Response 2 



Aim For Fairness 
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m pitM«'nU art uaJ family-burin***; 
^ commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Imrtilnle and edited by Paul 1. 
lumrfuky. executive director of the Norlh- 
ca*tem I nrvcrrity ( enter for Family Bum* 
nw in l>dham, Mas*. Identifies are 
rhanged to protect family privacy The au- 
thor** opinion* do noi nect^irily reflect the 
VM >«^ of the institute. Copyright €> by the 
Famih Firm Inrtiiuli*. Bruokiine, Mum, 



Rachel hna must decide whether she re- 
ally wants to sell her interest in Delta. If 
neither she nor her children have any in- 
terest in being an active part of the com- 
pany, a sale of her stock at a fair price is 
the beet course of action, especially since 
control of the business is 50-50, 

Rachel is somewhat intimidated, how- 
ever, by the prospect of dealing with her 
brother. This fear of conflict inhibits her 
ability to negotiate an equitable deal 
Barry clearly understands Rachels emo- 
tional struggle and is 
exploiting it. 

Richard is right. 
Without a valuation, 
there is rm baseline from which to negotiate. 
Rachel needs to determine what she U-Iievesis 
fair to hersell and her brother It ma\ lie thai 
both Rachel and Barry should sell the com- 
pany tea third party. 

Rachel is definitely not the best person to 
negotiate with her brother; too many per- 
sonal factors intervene. Richard might act as 
negotiator, or, preferably, each side might en- 
gage a nonfamily surrogate to negotiate, 
thereby avoiding face-to-face confrontations. 

Rachel and Richard must consult an inde- 
pendent lawyer right away Although Rachel 
has signed, the valid- 
ity of that agreement 
is suspect since the 
same lawyer repre- 
sented both sides, cre- 
ating a potential conflict of interest, The 
t.t< t | hat a valuation was being done when 
Rachel signed indicates that the lawyer 
was willing to let her pit ice* without a 
clear idea of the value of what she was s*-l! 
ing Rachel can choose Ui guv her brother 
a bargain but onlv aftei 'die has all the 
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Nation's Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington. DC call 463- 
5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Nations 
Business Classified. PO Box 1200. Washington, 
DC 20013. Closing date for advertising is five 
weeks preceding date of issue Rates are based 
on frequency at a per line per insert cost as 
follows: 

tx 2* 3x fix 12x — frequency 
$70 367 $62 $54 $39 - line rate 
$980 $925 $860 $750 $525 - per inch display 
Ad mWmums sow seU hnes 
display, 1 men 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad). 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 20013. 
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APPAREL 



SUSPENDED WEARERS' 
FRUSTRATED WITH OUPS THAT CONSTANTLY SIP OF 
vOURRWTS^Oursusparvjereteatvjtt 
Money Bach Guarantee SrxnureOder 8QO-7CC-4515 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

Fiction, feography, fWigtouv Po^lry, Children's 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED. 

w«n at vmo vout iMNuscarr to 

MINERVA PRESS 

2 ou> momtton ioo ionoon icq, inck/nd 



BOOKS PUBLICATIONS 



NU5CRJPTS WANTED. ALL TYPES 
smTS-year tradition "Authors Glide to Subsidy 
1-800-695-9599 



BUILDINGS 



7211SO470 



.DINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your 
y to qotl together 5000 sizes, budd it yourself 
Cat with your butting size 1^800-643-5555, 
! Systems. POB 470. N Little Rock, AR 



FACTORY DIRECT TOP OUAUTY STEEL BUILDIN 
SAVE COMMERCIAL FARM ETC.. EASY CONST 
TON. COMPUTER DESIGNED. GUARANTEED 
OUOTE - 1-8GXM94-2323. 
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wood. We sen truckioad Quantities erf t» 


meets, poles, floe 


ing and other recycled wood products 


CaflTresrt&AOodal 


(801)375-2779 





BUSINESS FINANCING 



THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 
emerging growth companies For rnore information 
CAg 512-305-0626 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts RacervebJe financing to 
$2,000 000 Drect lender wflh offices nationwide Aarofund 
Rrggat Approves by phone 1^0l>747-4AFX4234) 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE MANAGEMENT Accounts 
recervawe flrwong Outsource aed* oepartrneni Naiionar 
FaOloHngSeryces 1^800-253-6700 r^/toww factors na 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES Equ^xnent Loans 
Cross-fioroer Leasmg Project Finance & Export Credit 
Insurance; Lain Amenta, Pacific Rm, Mewco & other 
emerging foreign markets, cal Adirondack Leasing C 800- 
678-7342 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



SSES 



Acoutfe established ongang businesses you can relocate 
to your area Mail order puOfcs/wig deinbuaon, &gft manuf 
otfter movable bustfiessas tar sale For a free sampie report 

mh tmfmcmickQjtum tm^mt, PO Bos aOEH 

freaiNecKNY 11022-0214 or cai 1^or>44fr8567 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular protesscnai semaw. Natl 
OtiaMfcator Trawg Free rio Carta) Learnrig/^rlomie* 
FietiMgr.tieRrttf 1^80W6^140NYC 

$100000 SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL 
FFIEE CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP 1^600-550^979 OR 7t463M66B 

CASH' 

Hoiomg a mortgage on property you sold? 
Sea tor CASH* Natttnwtia 140Q-862-2744 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grantsfoens to $800 00000 Free recorded message 
707-449^600 fHS2) 



INTERNET 60LDHINC 



Make over $100,000 your 1st year! 
Guaranteed Monthly Payouts 
Low Start-up * Not Multilevel 

MP (8M}1M irtet * 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN $5,000 PLUS MONTHLY 
as a Certified Cteabilty Consunant Advance pay free Irav* 
el and rnore Free into 303-766 -11 11 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4 500/mo sending fanes to physicians 
from your home or ofoce 800-777 2565 Ext NB10 
http //www medafai com 

RJCH NICHES MASSIVE LEARNING potential at home Solid 
14 year erivirr>frBndfy company Hypergjowth. Gain health 
fame freedom Lew taxes FREE TAPE i -600763-5 1 PA 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 
famous financial advisor Robert Alan snares FREE acvee 
onstartng The kfeaiHorrie Business, t-80CM»Oim 

INTERNA! lOfNAl. PARTNERS' I earn $350,000+* yr rur> 
ning my mtl bus from my ocean view home. & need 2 
woriung partners FT FT u S ♦ 34 nations (714) 726*5064 

24hrmsg 

LEAD GENERATION 24 smgle Une auto phone dialers fi 
one computerized unit Zunitsavaii Able to make 60 000 
outbound calls daOy For more Wo call Mr Nation 1-80T> 
027-2171 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME! Earn amazing profits on Mime of 
crime prevention products that sell Hke crazy' Free whole- 
sale catalog 80O73&-1797, POB 10154. #NB T^ma. WA 
98909 

CAFCERBUFNQUP HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERIOUS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART TIME 
BASIS NO RISK NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1 •800-925-2404 

BE Wrm YOUR FAMILY * wok lw rw^ 

cessfui pJOlesskra!* and enjoy (he linerx^ freec^ ihet a 

6 ftgure rcome can provde 60frgQfra65 1 &t 468088 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE* Ojromate machine in«als 
deautifui concrete lawn edging Customers love tfus new 
product Amazing profit* from this simple cash ousriess 
801 262 7509 



#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Tito 1 No seingt No *w*on/ 
Publicly documented seven week $19 919 income" Free 
audio c assette and Repon fsveei everythng Real Money 
mfl6A7SW 5th Street Gr^ts Pass. OR 97526 
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MEDCAl BILLING Slan you own . 
health insurance dams eiectroncafly No ^ 
requied ExceAem income prienbaf investment $4996 

$8435 Financing av aj^rXS 80020 7*3711 eacl 370 

\WKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EAflN $75000 YEAfiv 
RE FAIRING NOT F^PuciNG Small Decks m 
TOLL FREE 1^0^8523 (USrCansoml or 
wnte GLASS MECHANIX 4565 NW 103 Ave. Ft 
jggjgjjj Fi 33361 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1997 Franchise Annual Dtectory mcludee over 4 000 
*w> Nolans how io investigate Over 400 new ustrngs' 
•When you buy a rranchise yo« buy rtik-reo^cto' $3995 
•nciusrve Money Back ^ 0 fraNCHSE 

NEWS, 728A Center Si Uwtston NY 14092 VISA^C 

Make BM3 MONEY wKh Amerces best opportune No 
mvenfeyy. no front loadrg no competRion Get paid twee 
a week tor ovemdes borxjses and reneweis Fu« or pert 
time, potential 6 tjgure tncome O* ro* *x tee <v 2* 

need. 1 (888) 927-2702 emer exseneion 7010 or v*« out 
web sie at WWWGMer^oozaCnm or write lo us # 
h4at»ry>OGMiyioozaCom Anerwarda I you need mow 
rjfcvmation eel 1 (888) 9^3536 



$olcsDoctors Magazine 

The world's best ideas to boost 
your sales, delivered to your 
desk every Monday • FREE! 
www.salesdoctors.com 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Martetf your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key 
Of Joim-V6rm#eOptt0ns 800-215-9987 

DIRECT RESPONSE SPOTS: Infomerctate Corporate & 
Musk: Videos from Scnpt to Screen on Location World-Aide 
ftoadoatf Qua% SSSOO COMPLETE 8l3-96u-l332 

VOUff COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
^mpressrv^v^toposof txass, chrome or othej cost efeo 
rtve finishes Free est^nates METAL LOGOS INC 
6Q0^46-LOGO(5646) FAX 402-339-2311 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS - ANY STATE 1 Delaware 
incorporator* nstantty Proies&onai service Me 
comparison MC/Visa/Amex CorpAmerrca Inc ; 
888-736-»300. 302-736-4300, Fax 302-736-5620 
hflp /aw* corpamenca com 
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BUY IT WHOLESALE 



Write Cre*tco-N67 



♦ 29 431 Prooucttt All Types 
Oroer & Flea Market Severs 
linSt VWrringion, MA 0*687 



Buy 39457 PRODUCTS DIRECT from FACTORIES in 
Taiwan, HKong, fm*ppines Mexco» Save 600% - 900%' 
Echo, Box 73»NB1Q7. ggfcgg FL 32579-0739 USA 

NOW BLfV THOUSANDS OF UWOUE PRODUCTS FACTO- 
RY DIRECT USA, Taiwan Hfcong Orisrt Phflpme* 8 more 
Drop-sftppors too 11 Vafcjy Box 133-NB Durand Wl 54736 



CALL CARDS-IONG DISTANCE 



9e MIN LONG D NO FEES N4 
Hot tnt»nat>onaJ CaH Cards 8 
Better proven Dependable Fiber 

LOWEST LONG DISTANCE a 
WHERE Butixness/ResxJenoai / 
rroninxims Top nationwide 
Guaranteed 1-800-340*2390 



ftONWlDE INTERSTATE 
G USERS CALL None 
Opto 900-5644346 

^T£S AVAILABLE ANY- 
:ca. No contracts No 
earners Satisfaction 



CARPET 



C ARRET- VINYL-HAROWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS 
FFIEE PAD with 40 yd rrm pun^ase MA-Dvect Lowest 
Prices. Warranties Free Quotes^ertipJes 140T>548<5815 
Ext 7. Defen. OA 

CAFmSeveupto50\Ant)reonrT^brarTris VAteaAso 
morH^aciure our own beautiful styles For information 6 
samples call 1-800448-7747 Ext 45 Paten Georgia 

ABC Root Products-Carpet Rugs Vinyl Major brands 
Save 3080% For heme otowchurt* SNpoedovectw 
Wdoor 1-8 00-275-081 6 EjH 101 »- 

CARPET m WO0O, FOR 25 YEARS T>€ TOP BMNDS 
THE LOWEST PRICES CHURCH HOME OROFF1CE ^€ST 
CARPET I OUSTR1ES DALTQN GA 600-247-3707 




Reiich more than 
850,000 subscribers 
witli vour ad in 

■ 

Nations Business 

Classifieds 
Call 1-800-424-6746 
lor more intorniation 



CATALOGS 



THE MOST TRUSTED SOURCE FOR OA LI 



DALI 

Item t 2500 00 

c»n rof c»t*iot 
1-800999-OALI 

or {310 1 7f S J 1*4 



SILVER STATE FINE ART 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SUPERCHARGE YOUR SALES - ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS! 

Lowest rates No monthly muvnums. Unbeatable service 
Cash m on those hoSoay snoopers by caHmg 
800-96 1 2828 lor FREE application worksheet 



EDUCATION 



PHDSS149 M AS$1t9 75 9A*S589 75 
FREE INFORMATION cafi T-80O889-5102 or 
rmp vw^amer<^^tege.c^ 



BAJWNGTON UN fVERSiTY- AocTBditerj Atlordaoie 
Distance Learning. Bachelor Master Doctorate 
Ipr work & academic experience, 800-533-3376 
wwwBarrt^medu 

PARALEGAL GRADED OJRRCiAUM Approwsd We ferjy 
Jvtast afoniat** & comprrjnensjve lOOyn d ^ cranr^ free 
CATALOG- 1-800828-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW 
p q Bo* 7Q1449 Dapt NB, Pales, TX 75370 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS ANDOR MASTERS degree by 
dstarx* toerrog No tendency f^cfj^a Soumvw« Urf ver^r> 
2200 veterans Bfvd ... Kanner LA 70062 (800) 433-5923 Fa* 
50L466-3213 or vtatAjs m r^//www souttwest eou 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, seif-paced, economcaJ Associate 
Bachelors Masters Doctorates Emphasis in Business 
Administration (Health Care. International 
Business.Huw Resources MiS) Computer Seance 
JDiLaw Psycnology, Technoiogy Wanagemenf Southern 
Calitorma Uwersity lor Professional Studies, tB40 E 
17 St-NA Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477 2254 
hcp;/wwr\ scvpsedu e-matf enroll Q scvps edu 
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tort 
800 



WGRAMS 

oar IrKJtJstry Proven) 

weriiMnoaiisoft.com 
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EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



LOW 9% & UP RATE* 



RWCINGrOr- 
GET GROWING 



10O\ 

' FAX. 



PHONE MEASE $6K-$150.000 'No Rnanoats Required" 
(Bagger Leases No ProWem") 4 Hour Approvals 
Cornpuiers * Phone Systems * Vc*ce Mail ' Trucks * Cars • 
Rpcyctymg Ept " ConstrucOon Eou^pment * Adirondack 
,900378.7342 



EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75 000 Application Onfy, 
?*nr approvals Frst Oedn Corp CaWBnanat 1-60O326- 
4168 E)fl 3 FAX: 904-479-3881 V\te Wekxrne ^rbur 

BUST4S* 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNmES/SERVlCES 



Franchise 

your business! 

Call to* inlvmwriort •l»w1 rrincfil»« Your Builn«««' 
Mm iniri or mlo*m#^o« aft rf»i>chHlnfl 

l-tOO-FIUNCHitE 
{1-800-37 2-6244 J 



rrancorp 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNmES/SERVlCES 



MM 



ie country 
S8-8011 



INVENTIONS 



FOR NEW PFJOOUCT DEVELOPMENT assistance on yout 
ioea or concept call lor a Ne ^formation package ourfrrv 
mg our services - 1-800^77-6382 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $150 AppbcaSon FVn^attcn $350 

Located 30 rrmiJas Irom US Palom I Tradarok Oflkm 
Attorney Jay Horow^ (900) 304-8366 

rWENT i TRADEMARK ATTORNEY In Fort Coftns. CO 
provvdes Quality patent & trademark services tor ridrviduaJs 
& comparies nationwide vta mail at affordable fixed 
ieesJorm Flanagan; 97CM07-O6e0rfax 870-407-0661 for 
free nfo about services 



MAIL ORDER 



Secrete! Free, e» 
12015 Sherman P 
8618 http/Aivwwr 



Expen Rereads Money-Matonq 
hour cassefle Melvan Powers. 
Hcrfywood CA 91805 (818) 765- 



MANAGEMENT SERVICES 



LIQUIDATING KEY MGMT BOOKS - TO 95% Off' 
Trammg & seff-leach books/guides on bsamoukl^ng MBO 
HRDmeihods etc Most now$2 Details a! 703-243*831 
or httpyA*ww2 nelcom corry^ensvayexec htmt 



MARKETING 



PLASTC cards for customer k, 
trve prices Thid</Thin, embossed Mag strip Bar 
Laser printable, smart cards. Caftrfax for samples arto ^ 
CARDFQRM SERVICES 800^624-1621 • Fax 633^01-0576 
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REAL ESTATE 



NOW THIS IS COLO T1 Now is the time to own a prrslne 
mcnjrrtan propedy w<h evergreen forest mountain mead 
ows, and incredible v«ws Parted (or abh.homtorcoriv 
parr/ retreat H*e camp, frsh. or just horse around 35 
acres $76 900 Calt STEVE 719-942-4148 Land Prop 

USE OUR MONE Y AND WHEEL AND DEAL 
Residential Contrwcial Property Acqursrtions AND 
Operaieyc^ own mortgage corpw 
essary ConsuRaon fxi venfure, Oedrt Lna V^moiesaie 
financing NatKXiwide Oppcrtunrry 1-800-220-2634 



STOCKS INVESTMENTS 



FRO. TRADfNG SlGMAL CURRENCJES-BOt^D-S & P 
■CALL80T>708^?8(r FAX 908-251-5684 
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Timely 
Reminder 



Special Sampler Offer-Just 115.00. 
For our defcxa logo wttch NeventerJt r 
Lrfefyne warranfy Specify man $ <y woman's an 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
•nd $15 00 per with |pk*$ sales tax m CA onfy) 
Lrmrt 5 tt this sampler pnee Order now 

Amencan ^^SS5 
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August Poll Results 

Readers' Views 
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The following 
advertisers 

would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



Please circle your selections. 
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All Tune & Lube International 


12 


American Dental Assn. 


33 


Blue Cross Blue Shield 




of Alabama 
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Eagle's Nest Homes 
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Farmers Insurance Corp. 
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GNC 
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Harvard Scientific Corp 
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Jani-King International 
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MAACO 
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MICA Accounting Software 
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Milter SQA 
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Mrta Copystar 
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Principal Financial 
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Qualcomm 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone 
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Stonrifc 
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Two Men And A Truck International 



Fill out this coupon 
if you tax your response, 



Hunt, 
Trtte 



Company _ 
Address 



Cay, 



zip 



Mad to: 

ftftfrU Busmss, 1615 H Street. I W 
Wfcfrngton, DC 20062 2000 
m to 202 463-5636 



Congress Gets Credit 



\ ttw fv. 'tilling murgi ns, respondents 
■Cto a reo poll 
■^^iac ami credit to Sepubli 
congressional leaders than to President 
Clinton for working to balance the budget, 
fostering economic growth, and paying 
attention to small-business issues. 

In the Where I Stand poll in the August 
issue, respondent* said by a 9-1 margin 
that the congressional leaders' actions and 
positions on setting budget priorities, 
reducing regulation, and cutting taxes — 
rather than those of Clinton— more closely 
reflected their own views. 

This summer, the Republican-controlled 
Congress and Clinton agreed on a five-year 
balanced -budget plan designed to reduce 
the growth of spending below previously 
projected levels by $263 billion and to cut 
taxes by $95 billion over the five-year peri- 



od. Under the legislation, the budget is 
expected to be balanced in the fiscal year 
that ends Sept. 30, 2002, 

The budget agreement produced a vari- 
ety of tax cuts important to small busi- 
nesses but did not change the basic struc* 
tore ol the tax system Set "Business 
Just Got Less Taxing," Page 24.) 

The legislation was a victory* for both 
congressional Republicans and the 
Democratic president. The GOP lawmak- 
ers got many of the tax cuts they bad long 
sought as well as a path to a balanced 
budget by 2002, a goal held out in the 
IWI-t < '<mtra< t With America. Clinton u«t 
some things hv had sought, including new 
health coverage for children, restoration 
oi certain wrltiire benefits curtailed in 
199f>. and education tax credits. 

Hen 1 are the complete results < if the poll: 




Questions And Answers 



Who do you believe is more responsible for the balanced-budget agreement? 

Clinton # . ( 11% 

Congressional leaders 89 



Whose spending priorities more closely reflect your own? 

Clinton's > . . 

Congressional leaders' , . , , 




Who has done more on the issues important lo you and your business 7 

Clinton . «». 

Congressional leaders 

Who is more committed to lostering economic growth? 

Clinton .... M(|4IVIMM g t y wjfti 0 i«Ai * §•••••< 
Congressional leaders . , , , . . . , 

Who is doing more to reduce the regulatory burden on businesses? 

Clinton ... , 

Congressional leaders 



Whose policies would more likely lead to lower taxes and a fairer tax system 7 

Clinton's .•«*+*.«*.*•* , ... * ... I ... f r . c ^ . , • .,. , r.^^ . 9% 
Ccjr^siortf Heaters* , ; 91 



Where I Stand 



:itiMn'- Business (MmImt 1W7 





On Postal Costs 

The U.S. Postal Service, a government-sponsored corporation, is 
seeking rate increases in most categories of mail. The Postal Rate 
Commission, which makes recommendations to the Postal Service 
on rate-change requests, is expected to act by next spring. These 
questions seek your views on proposed increases and on the current 
quality of postal services. 

Results of this poll will be published in the December issue of 
Nation's Business and will be forwarded to administration officials 
and congressional leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader 
Response Card. Or circle your answers and iux t Ins page to (202) 



10o you favor the proposed 1 -cenl ■ 

increase in the tirst-class stamp, mk 

from 32 cents to 33 cents? k^k 

1 Vac * 



Do you favor the proposed 1 -cent ■ Do you think the mail you send to 

customers via the Postal Service is 
delivered in a timely fashion? 

1 Yes " 1-Vfes 

2. No 2. No 



2 



Do you think the Postal Service is 
doing an acceptable job of holding 
down its operating costs? 

1 Yes 
2. No 



5 




Do you think the mail you receive 
via the Postal Service is delivered 
in a timely fashion? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



Would you tavor small rate increases for 
Express Mail (next-day delivery) and 
Priority Mail (two to three days) to help 
the Postal Service avoid a deficit? 

1. Yes 
2 No 



Should the Postal Service 
remain a government- 
sponsored corporation, should 
it be fully privatized, or should 
it be restored to the status of a 
government agency? 



1 . Keep it government- 
sponsored 

2. Privatize it fully 

3. Restore it to government- 
agency status 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Nation's Business Octolier 



Making It 



Growing businesses share their experiences 
in creating and marketing new products and. services 



The Mighty Ducks 



By Michael Barrier 

Andrew Wilson was a Boston invest- 
ment banker until 1992, when he 
gave up the stress of 100-hour work- 
weeks and embarked on a bus trip 
across the country to visit family and 
friends. He stopped in Memphis, Tenn., to 
see Graceland, the Elvis Presley estate, 
and there he had a fateful encounter with 
a "duck" — an amphibious military vehicle 
used during World War II — that had been 
converted into a sort of tour bus. 

It was a few weeks later, after he re- 
turned to Boston, that the idea for a duck 
tour of Boston, one that combined time on 
land and on water, "hit me like a bolt of 
lightning," he says. 

Wiisnn had been faring m a itflfcool end 
taking guests out on a runabout for water 
views of the city from the Charles River, 
^'hat I put together" he says, "was the 
duck as a stage, the views from the 
Charles, and the fact that the history in 
Boston was so poorly presented" by some 
of the existing land tours. 

Five years later. Wilson, 40, is the pro* 
prietor of Boston Duck Tours, which runs 
12 dudes. He could run twice that many, he 
believes, but he doesn't want to test the 
city's patience, and "my gut tells me that 
we're maxed out at 12." He expects to carry 
300,000 people before the season ends in 
November and to turn away 100,000 more. 

Wilson's ducks don't look much like mil- 
itary vehicles. The ducks are painted dif- 
ferent bright colors, and each of the 19 
"captains* — all with Coast Guard li- 
censes — "takes on his or her own theatrical 
persona,* Wilson says. The ducks, which 
depart from Prudential Center, take :J2 
passengers each on an 80-minute tour that 
passes by many of Boston s landmarks and 
includes 20 minutes or so on the Charles. 

The hulls are original," he says of his 
fleet. "With the exception of a couple of 
gearboxes, the mechanical aspects have 
been significantly updated." 

As cheerful and harmless as his ducks 
may appear, Wilson had a lot of trouble 
convincing the city of Boston that he was 




Some initial skepticism 
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ri"l I'-,, flui^' an amphibious invasion. Dock 
tours have been around for a long time at 
vacation spots in the Midwest— including 
the entertainment mecca of Branson, Mo„ 
and the -o>nn I Mis of the Wisconsin 
River— and they're not unknown in cities, 
but the idea of a duck tour in Boston 
aroused skepticism. 
"They just weren't familiar with the con- 



cept," Wilson says. "Literally, people told 
roe I was nuts, that it wouldn't work, that 
I didn't know what I was doing." In fact. he 
says, "when I first came up with the idea, 
I didn't know what I wa> doing But I was 
n\ nuts." 

Ai tin start, Wilson didn't *-vm lia\«- 1 
duek ihai he amid use to 4wm* wary B0j 
aals what he had in mind Nine or UJ 
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months into his struggle, though, he hooked 
up with Manuel Rogers, a Cambridge, 
Mass., funeral -home owner and military- 
vehicle collector who owned a duck. 

Rogers helped raise capital for Wilson — 
who by then was rapidly running out of 
money— and "more importantly," Wilson 
says, "found another duck that svc modi- 
fied. Because we weren't carrying passen- 
gers for hire, we didn't need a single per- 
mil except for a driver's license and a tag.** 

Wilson thus amid give away sample tours 
to officials and community leaders who had 



been having trouble visualizing what a 
duck tour would be like. After that, he nays, 
M it was a lot harder lor them to say no." 

He finally got the last permit he 
needed— to put his ducks onto the Charles 
River— in the spring of 1994. By the Fall, 
he had raised $1.25 million in capital from 
33 investors; Boston Duck Tours opened 
for business, with four ducks, in October 
1994. 

Since then, Wilson says, "we've been an 
overwhelming success. Over 50 percent of 
the people Like urn lour U-eause theyve 



heard about it from somebody else." In 
]9fH>. in its second full season of operation, 
Boston Duck Tours carried 260,000 riders, 
with revenues of $3.4 million. 

Wilson buys his reconditioned ducks 
from a tour operator in Branson; a merger 
of the two companies may occur if Wilson 
succeeds in opening tours in other cities. 
He particularly likes the prospects in cities 
with combinations of history and water 
like Philadelphia and London. *Tm a 
dreamer/ he says, liut I'm a dreamer who 
gets things done " ■ 



A Goal Of Her Own 
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Kantn "Kay" Kuba was a University of 
Minne^.ta re-iMn h hn* h> miM with 
three nearly grown children when 
she decided it was time to do some- 
thing else. 

*1 always wanted to try some- 
thing of my own, to be able to cre- 
ate something, to be able to say 1 
did it on my own, and to be able to 
take it to the top as far as I could," 
recalls the India-born Kuba, 

That something today is Od 
Systems, a $10 million-a-year 
computer reseller in New 
Brighton, Mmn n St Paul sub- 
urb. The 34-emplowe o.mpam 
provides computer equipment, 
networking, and technical ser- 
vices to large and mediunvsixed 
companies in the Minneapolis-St 
Paul area. This year the firm gar* 
nererl A $|n million roniract with 
General Mills that might help 
fin double its annual revenues 
by next year Other clients in* 
elude Honeywell Inc and 
Medtronic, Inc. 

Kuba, 55, started the company 
as Global I oiiipoinmn > hu m 
li^s with $:i;-,IMKi ni personal 
savings At first, it was a math 
order and retail operation in 
Minneapolis. Rut when mass 
merchandisers such as Comp 
USA and Circuit City began to 
HKIW* in. Kuba found that her 
Customers would come to her for 
'aforniahon but then tfo to the 
stores fur the lower prices. 

She decided to shift her focus, going after 
roedium-itused companies. She spent two 
ywtrs winding down the retail operation, 
"••eking business clients, and qualifying to 
^"rui an authorized dcalea wMMttN 



She grew more successful as she 
learned that she had to find out what 
her corporate clients needed and what 
they expected of her Then she concen- 



larger 




After building com- 
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trated on living up to their expectations 
When she understood the could succeed 
with the medium-sized companies, she 



knew she could go on to the next level, 
working with major corporations. She 
moved tbernmpanv from Minneapolis to;i 
4,500-square-foot space in New Brighton 
and changed the name t<> « W I S\siem>. 
hoping that people would come To think of 
it "as a high-end computer-support com- 
parry," says Kuba. 

Once again, she is competing with large 
dealers, and price is still an issue — though 

not the only one. "I don't do busi* 

ne» if H s only pme (hat will 
bring me into a company, be* 
cause I know I won't be success- 
ful," she says. The margins are 
just too low. She prefers client 
companies for whom she can 
bring knowledge to the end 
users and prepare them for the 
technological changes that are 
around the comer. 

When she started her busi- 
ness, Kuba says, "I found out 
that I had technical capabilities I 
didn't know I had. 1 also had 
some s;ilr- rapabihtu- that 1 did- 
n't know I had " 

She learned about running a 
business with the help of pro- 
grams offered by the Metropolis 
tan Econom ic Developm enl 
Association* a local organization 
that fosters minority business 
and she learned about eomput- 
ers largely by reading. 
Kuba. whose husband, 

Uamesh is a dentist, would like 

to see GCI stay in the farm I y 
Son Sanjay, an electrical engi- 
neer, is vice president. Daughter 
Vaneeta, who lives in San 
Francisco and has an MBA in fi- 
nance, is tht* chief financial offi- 
cer Anita, the youngest, has worked in the 
company but is now >tudvme, for an MBA 
Kuba recognizes that having customers 

: i,tr;> i ieiieral MilU and HnneyHdl 
means change for It has been a local 
company, but it's beginning to work on a 
national scale to meet the needs of its giant 
clients But, says Kuba, "we're always 
ready for change " i* 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 
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The difference between a money- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed planning and success! u I 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this process by guiding 
ynu through the lour most important 

steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital. It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 

Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 

Smart Attorney 

4 

Improve your bottom line by reducing 
costly legal fees. With Smart Attorney, 
vou can perfb f fl a your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection ot legal 
documents ever assembled. This 
software is specifically designed to cut 
overhead bv performing basii legal tasks— you 
can start sasmg rnonev todav 1 
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$99.00 
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The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

1"he foundation of everv successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and we've nude il last, easy, and fool- 
proof* Just iollow the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
Complete with professional-looking 
i harts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry. 
This software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator and sample 
plans 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart f orms 97 is the most complete 
library of professionally prepared 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than m \>m> [MWerlul lorms for 
almost every business need, Smart 
l orms ^7 is the quickest and easiest was 
lo minimize liability and reduce legal 
yosts Ide.iJ lor small businesses wishing 
to project a torpnrate image Tins, 
registered users van update their sol I ware tor 
one sear 1 1{| I via the Smart Online Web site 
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(her MM) essential uhiIs you need 
to gnw your business. 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over 100 of the most essential 
business documents, agreements, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance from 
expert sources, including legal, 
ao ounting. and marketing 
professionals, hus mess lias its will help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to he affordable for any 
business. 
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Publish jour mn manual 
and project your company. 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems before thev oecur hs 
treating winmpanv-speulU manual 
that details your policies, procedures, 
and U-ni ins With o\< f nn r . id\ u < 
aistomi/e documents to d loose from, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when vou msv < ai lnmp|u\n i manual 
vou'll have belter informed land happier* 
emplovees and managers, and that 
means a smooth-running business 
I his is a must to? anyone with ttveor 
more employees. 
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Bisiness Safety wd Compliance 




Workers Comr 

consul in ni 

$99.95 
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Eliminate 1 high premiums 
and audits. 

Workers Comp 

Consultant (ver 

This informative book and casy-to- 
fulk>w software program helps you 
budRet, monitor, foment manage, 
and lower workers' compensation 
premium v Obtain tips on how to 
cborify job duties more efficiently 
and reduce costs. Workers Comp 
( onsultant contains rates and 
classes t«ir all SO states 



■ ' 
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Makes compliance eas\ ! 

OSHA Compliance 
Manual 

This practical resource will help you 
simplify ( >SH A workplau- sjti !\ 
i.ompliaiKL- Includes information on 
training, recordkeeping, hazards in 
the workplace, emergency response, 
labeling, inspection*, material 
handling and vh 'Mj-r .iir 
contaminants, and PPL You'll also 
find state safety information, plus 
recordkeeping guidelines lor Part 
1**04, and information relating to 
r.«n i'«n 
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Eas\ saiel\ training program. 

Official OSM Safety 
Trainer's Program 

Hie M instructor's guide" companion 
u » Keller's ( Official OSHA Safety 
Handbook llmhelplul resource- 
gives trainers an easy-to-follow 
program tor setting up and 
conducting training on each 
w.rkpUe vitets topk \lv> contains 
delails answers to the llandl.KHiks 
chanter review uui//cs. a handy 
glossary of terms and space to add 
your company's specific policies and 
procedures. 




750 pme% lootclcaf, 
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Develop the saleh plans your 
com pain needs. 

Written Safety Plans 

Need help developing and producing 
1 1 insistent, well-written safety plans 
for key areas of your company/ 
You'll find chec klists to help you 
determine which safety plans your 
company must develop, detailed 
outlines of the information to 
UK hide, sample written plans, 
employee hand-out sheets for easier 
distribution and documentation 
Includes a section on federal and 
slate requirements, plus more. 
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Create a side and health) 
workplace.-Quiekh and 
easilv eomph with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFE H PI AN 
tit ltJ)ER 

, llrre'seyervthingyouneedto 

311 irealeatomplett ^lel> ^ 

iCU hraltli management plan. Select 

your industry, state, and work 
practices and SafetyPlan Builder 
will aistom assemble your safety plan 
manual tor you ifi unnutev 
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Prime/ Aft 
Guide to 
Personal Suaens 



If you're over fO years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PR1MELIFE Gl IDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



I his |M>werhil tf k>I is your jx^rsonal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
of your life: health, fmarucs, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality, Uive this special rev «un v 
2*n-jwKi' lNn»k material |ust a few minutes a dav t and you'll be 
SI 2.95 ahle to develop the ohjci lives. priorities arid [)laus 
ptm B&M */h that will impact and improve your life! 
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Aha mem — at no iost—m^onuatum t 
the nwarkaNe \*rimt'l ife r\tufits paik 
(thi truttls and ifciih thttt niti <au you 
huthtmh *n nr/f thousands of dollars. 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE AND MANAGEMENT SKILLS 




Video. VMS only. 
Running time 4S minutes. 
Includes companion 
audi4xassette 
jnd workbook. 

$99.95 

plus s h 



Help ymir employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
erf the auality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
customers and turns around 
disgruntled customers, Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



V////A 
How to 
Supervise 
People 




V nil i» \ f IS unlv 
KunninK time 42 
Includes com pan 
■iodine Assctte am 
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Video running time 
*S minuter. 
Includes tump^n ion 
auduxasv-tlc jnd 
workbook. 

$99.95 

|ilu% it. % h 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge tor anv 
supervisor... and'often the 
key to an effective 
organization. Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity... and this 
k i_ lamird video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervi* >r 



Companies with great 
customer sen ice 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

I^arn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again This is must viewing 
for*vrrvr>ri<» in your organization U t ause 
business success — short- and long-term — will 
he customer service-driven Don't miss tin s< 
valuable tl|?s and techniques that help you 
achieve greater protits Un- video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used 
individual I v or with groups. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

SO WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with customers 
in jJtrsnn or In phone Segmented 
into easy viewing sections, 




Video. VMS only. Running 
Umm IS minules. Iiu hides 
companion audiosasum 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus SO s h 




\ iiito running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
i ompariion audio 
tassette .i nit workbook 

$99.95 

plus S6 S/K 



Create a cooperative, highly produc- 
tive team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes businesses 
suue\stul. Ideas and decisions are 
generated within trams ami not from the 
top down as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork video training program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

■ Mow to write a team mnstittitn n 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ I low to run a team meeting 

Your entire work lorce will know hois to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 



Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 
SUCCESS 



V ideo running time 
4K minules Im hides 
ionip,iiu<>n .iiulto 
<. asMite anil worklxHik 

$99.95 

plm So %/h 



I left 's everything v° l i 
need to improve youi 
leadership ability'., jnakc 
timely, effective decisions .manage chang 
and time productively.,. communicate 
effectively so you can praise, critic i/e. and 
deal with conflict . . .build an effective work 
team .train people who work tor and wit 
\ . nt and • ri|' >\ \ • >ur |> »h' 1 his is a < are* r 
building program. 
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Cash Management and Advertising 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will you need next week, next 
month, or next year? If you've never had the time m 
the tools to prujei I i ash How, here's the product lor 
you. Just answer the questions on your screen about 
sales and expenses, and out pops a complete imam ial 
plan in spreadsheet turmat. without wasting time to 
set it up! Von i an spot trends, run 'what it scenarios, 
and always know your cash needs in advance. 

Choose the version that meek your needs. 




Professional version 

the complete cash management tool. 

' miiputer disk MH)S 

5*1/4, I 1/2. Uindcm\ 
M/J) ami reference lunik. 

$239.00 

plus %*i %/h 



Entrepreneur version 

Everything you need to get started, 

< omputvr clKk hns 
^ I i i 12 Windows 
I I 2 1 .ind rt'fiTt'nt c 
book. 

SI W.<H) 
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KKKStart 




Plan big and small projects in 
30 minutes! 

Project KickStart (tm) 

The last est, easiest way to plan 
almost anv project. Whether you re 
launching a new product, starting a 
Imsmrss. .>fgaiu/mg an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 

com is newsletter. I'roject 

ki. kMart will help vou devise a 

strategy to get the results vou want. 
This easy-to-use program helps even 

the novice user develop a dew 

overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 



$99.95 
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Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gets 
results. 

D0-IT-Y0LRSELF 
ADVERTISING 

lie vour own ad agent y! I his 
( .„,ejam makes it easy for you to 
treat, vour own advertising With 
[)o-Jl Y^ursell Xdvertismg. vou II 
walkthrough stephv step 
, M1 i iv v in l!. \. |. >p marketing 
plans, create effective strategic 
; |IU 1 produce ads that will get 

results. 




Leaiyw stuff 
tc peak perf&mem* 
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Lead your stall to peak per- 
formance. 

Managing People 

Master the art ot managing 
jx-ople and develop leadership 
skills. I earn how lu iru reasi 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively and manage 
difficult |ieople Includes two 
hours of video and commentary 
with b >ts » >f interactive exercises. 
I lus program provides all the 
tools vou need to manage rxxiple 
skillfully. 



Includes WM) read) -to-select 
interview questions* 

HIRJNG TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Kffettive hiring requires more 
than reiving on a "gut feeling." 
Intonsistenth lure inp people, 
you need to use effect iv e. proven 
techniques, l earn tbe technlqaes 
you can uw to ensure that vou 
fine tliL rj^lit jH-ople without 
wasting any time I Ins program 
i overs the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact-checking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve voui skills 1 1 j jn\ , >| 
the overall hiring process. 
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i 1 -800*222 -3393 ok use the coupon on the last page 
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hiur videos. VMS only. 
Running time 212 
minutes Includes 
workbook* 

$299.95 

plus $6 v h 




Quick service doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without t urni ng off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
LMMt.ut ni' t. pleasurable aiul profitable; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer lovaltv. 



DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 



Video running time 
i hours S i minutes 
lru hides hmr v ide< ts 
.md t ■ifii|ximon work 



$199.95 

pluses t. 



To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty. . . 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships Leam now to ferret out 
usti )tner likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
m r\ ice. anil learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, ami complaints to build business. 



(iel ofl'on die right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A W INNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time 
I h< no M minutes 
Inc ludes two videos and 
companion \*<>rkl»<Mtk 

$149.95 

plus S6i/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each tine 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge, With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
vour maten.il in a logical re.uk r iriendls 
way. And vou'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. Tfiis video will help you 
deliver powerful, well-written proftosals! 




hmr voIiiiik video sel VMS 
mils Running time t hours, 
SH minutes lru hides *2 page 
workbook. 

SI 99.95 

plus S*> s h 



See things from the 
customers point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BITERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable vide*) course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads: I earn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won t be able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes her sa\ > f V these 
powerful tapes will boost vour 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budget inj;... here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCI M 
PROFESSIONALS 




rhrre videos 
2 il mi mi! i -s 

$249.95 

plus S6*/h 



\ IIS onh Running Hmr 
lru hides AH page *ork1>ook 



Make more confident ami 
well-mli trmed decisions 

in money matters. l >chw f 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate y< mr control 
of your business. I Ins 
esveptii >na) \ uleo series 
helps you learn every 
basic nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; din < i and Nscd 
costs; tests for liuuidits 

leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more, 



Fa en thing) ou need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BI OGKTIMi SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

I he budgi t pr.M ess doesn I 
have to fx- hack-breaking work 
U-arn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base sour hnaruial decisions 
tiain a thorough understanding 
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LetterWorks 



508 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits* 

SALES LET- 
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\»i matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, you'll find 
the perfect letter for 
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Direct Line 



Experts answer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 

By Stephen Blakely 



MARKETING 



Furnishing Sales 

I have a manufacturing facility where I 
make iron-rod furniture with wood 
tops. Tm interested in selling these 
items to some of the big home-furnish- 
ing stores. How can I approach the buy- 
ers for these companies? Where can I 
display my products 0 
E.T.. Aurora, Cola 

Sales in the home-furnishings industry 
totaled $49 billion nationwide in 1995, 
the Litest year tor which figures are 
available, according to the National 
Home Furnishings Association 1 NHFA 

The NHFA (910-883- 1650 1. which 
represents large home-furnishings re- 
tailers, is one of the three major furniture 
trade groups in the United States; all are 
in High Point, NC. Another group is the 
International Home Furnishing Market- 
ing Association, or IHFMAf910-88W)203), 
which sponsors the world s largest annual 
home-furnishings trade show, also in High 
Point. 

The third group is 
the American Furniture H 



GETTING STARTED 



Cookie Commerce 

I make some of the 
greatest cookies around, 
and Yd like to turn this 
into a business. How do 
I begin 9 

PS., Stevens Point Wis. 

There are vanou> baking groups, hut two 
that can help small operations are the 
Independent Bakers Association of 
America, based in Washington, D.C. '202- 
333-8190i, and the Retailer's Bakery 
Association in Laurel, Md. < 30 1-725- 
2149 ). Membership fees vary by size or 
type of operation. 

Both groups report that their members 
generally produce a variety of baked 
goods; neither offers special services just 
for cookie makers. Both groups can help 
you identify important regional or national 
baking shows, however. 

As sweet as they may be, cookies can eat 
you alive if you try to make them your sole 
source of business revenue, experts warn. 




Manufacturers Association (AFMA), 
which can be reached at (910) 884-5000. To 
qualify for membership in the AFMA, a 
furniture maker must be an incorporated 
business, must be manufacturing furni- 
ture within the United States, and must 
have been in business for at least a year*. 

The AFMA's services include manage- 
ment training. industry information and 
surveys, and lobbying and government af- 



The Retailer's Bakery Association put us 
in touch with Linda Martin, owner of 
Third Street Bakery in Phillipsburg, Kan 
She started many years ago making "ex- 
pensive cookies' 1 and pies at home. While 
cookies are "one of our best-selling things,* 
h- sa> 4ir o\«-mH depend on them She 
also bake-, cake>, hp-ads. nills. and other 
products. She runs a retail bakery with 
five employees. 

Commercial cookie making involves a lot 
of details, such as inspection and licensing 
by the state health department, obtaining 
insurance, finding quality ingredients at af- 
fordable pner>. and controlling labor costs 
while producing the right kind of cookie 
dough— often a very labor-intensive 
process. (Martin buys frozen dough from a 
supplier.) 

Martin also has to adapt to various con- 
sumer preferences (she offers both sugar- 
free and fat-free cookies, for example) am) 
regional or even lu*al ta.ste>. and >he has to 
be innovative in marketing her product* 

She notes that some small cookie mak 

era succeed as suppliers to big wholesale 



fairs. Membership fees vary by size of 
operation, with a minimum fee of $605 
per year, according to AFMA spokes- 
woman Nancy High. 

High says that furniture is marketed 
to U.S. retailers "almost exclusively 1 ' at 
trade shows, where buyers can closely 
inspect products they might want to 
carry in their stores, "Retailers that are 
shopping [for products I want to touch it. 
sit in it, look at the finish," she says. 
These are things you can^t do just look- 
ing at a photograph." 

Minor regional trade shows for furni- 
ture manufacturers art* held each year 
in Florida, Mississippi, California, and 
Minnesota, and smaller local h eir 
shows are held in various states 
Contact the AFMA or the NHFA for more 
information, dates, and locations. 

To reach the greatest number of poten- 
tial retailers for your product, the interna- 
tional slum S|nrh.soTvd hy the 111 KM A is 

probably tne beM k't, if you can afford the 
time and money. The seven-day event 
draws about 2.3(H) furniture manufactur- 
ers from around the world and i> .itlmdrd 
by about 70,000 people ■ 



I takers, w Inch distribute the enukie- to gn>- 
eery stores and other outlets If you want 
to be a cookie-only baker, she says, you 
should focus on a major city, where the 
niche-market potential is bigger. 

Martin recommends that anyone plan- 
ning to get into this kind of kitchen "take 
the time to write out a business plan and 
rvalK think that u.n " Thr hu^nrv n! 
cookies, she says, u is really difficult." ■ 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question' Mail 
or fax your typewritten query to Direct 
lane. \ tition*tt Buxinenn, L61f> II Street, 
N W , Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; 
( 202) 463-3102. Or transmit your 
<F«»tiOn to our CompuServe address: 
fbl.Jb.i i 'jij , Be mire li» include your 
addros and telephone numU-r 

Because of the h igh volume of letters, 
we ran answer only thus* that arech<*en 
for publicat ion 1 Questions may be 
condensed, and enters will I* identified 
only by initials and city 
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ACCOUNTING 



Breaking The Ice 

I preside over a company that sells and irv 
stalls ice-skating rinks. Our specialization 
and our state-of-the-art technology have 
generated an international demand for 
our products and services. Because of the 
somewhat unique nature of our business, 
we are having difficulty finding the proper 
cost-accounting software to help us "cost 
out" a project. Where can we go for help? 
B.R, SaliA Pa. 

Computer programs that handle book- 
keeping and financial data have become 
vital tools for most small businesses. There 
are more than 500 accounting-software 
packages on the market— m many, in fact, 
that the sector is covered by a monthly 
trade journal. The CPA Soihnm Xnrs 
published in Shawnee, OMo. I $39.96 a 
year; 1-800-456-0864 1. It's a good way to 
learn about and review new programs. 

Tawn Allen Rose, editor and publisher 
of the journal, says the accrmnling-soft- 
ware sector has grown because of demand 
for specialized software for specific busi- 
nesses, such as manufacturers, doctors' 
Otton, insurance companies, and mer- 
chants. 

Accounting software can be sorted into 
two categories: basic, off-the-shelf pro- 




grams that are generally inexpensive; and 
advanced, customized, and sometimes 
very costly programs. 

The basic programs combine most com- 
mon accounting functions into a single 
package, generally cost less than $200, 
and usually can be obtained in retail stores 
or directly from the manufacturer. They 
also are likely to be Windows-based, which 
many users prefer to the original DOS- 
fatted (text) programs. Examples include 
Quicken, from Intuit, Inc. f 1-800-544- 
1356); One-Write Plus, from Peachtree 
Software Inc. (1 800-228-0068); and 
Simplv Accounting, from Accpac 
International (1-800-773-5445). 



ST 



Some of these basic programs 
are available in upgraded for- 
mats geared for small busi- 
nesses and provide payroll 
and invoice capabilities. 
These include QuickBooks Pro, from 
Intuit; Peachtree Complete Accounting; 
and DacEasy Accounting and Payroll, 
from DacKasy In. >. 1 hi >0 :J22-3279i 

Higher-end systems are made up of in- 
terconnecting programs called modules, 
which perform various functions and 
can be customized for specific needs. 
These can be expensive '$1,000 or more 
per module), generally require a com- 
puter network rather than a stand- 
alone personal computer, and usually are 
sold and used by accounting firms and 
consultants. Examples include M*A*S 
90, from State of the Art, Inc. 1 1-800-854- 
3415); MICA IV, from MICA Accounting 
Software, Inc. < 1-800-448-6422); and 
Platinum for Windows, from Platinum 
Software Corp. a -800-426-0469). 

To find specialized software for your 
company, start with a professional ac- 
countant who has experience with such 
programs. 

Also, look for a program that makes it 
easy to import and export .records to other 
programs— an important feature for grow- 
1 i ng businesses. re 
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Editorial 



Protect The Promise Of The New Fiscal Policies 



M 



I any key aspects of the new balanced-budget 
and tax-relief laws will he implern* nted over 
I several years. 
As those laws take effect it will become increasingly 
obvious that the significance of the legislation lies not 
only in its specifics but also in its basic message. 

Those specifics are highly impressive: a budget 
surplus to be achieved by 201)2 
through the sale of some 
government assets to the 
private sector and through 

cost-cutting steps affecting 

Medicare, Medicaid, hous- 
ing, veterans affaire, student 
loans, anil federal retirement 
programs. 

Tax-relief provisions include 
reductions in the capital-gains 
tax; a phase* 1-in increase in the 
health-insurance deduction for the 
self-i'mptnyed to ](H) |iercent from 
the current 40 percent; reductions in 
the alternative minimum tax; and a jg* ~ 

phased-in boost in the estate-tax ex- 
emption to $1 mflKoauith family-busi- 
ng owners in ivilasii situations receiving an immediate 
increase to $Vi million. (See •'Business Just Got Less 
Taxing* ftge 24.) 

Business worked for and has welcomed the com- 
bined approach of spending cuts and tax relief The 
VS. Chamber of Commerce, long in the forefront of 
the sustained drive far the key fiscal goals i hat have 
been achieved this year, says the changes "will raise 
long-term economic growth and improve the climate 
for businesses and entrepreneurs to compete, grow, 
and create jobs.* 

In addition to outlining the details of tax and spend- 
ing changes, the new laws send a powerful message 
that American enterprise has awaited for decades: The 
era of massive budget deficits is over, and the tax sys- 
tem should reward private savings and investment in 
both human and financial capital. 

But business also ha> a message for Congress: If the 
promise of these changes is to be realized, you must 
follow through by protecting what you have already 
achieved from attempt* to diminish cuts in spending 
or taxes and by taking the additional fiscal-|K>lic) a 




steps critical to sustained economic health. 

If, for example, the economy falters during the five- 
year implementation period for the balanced-budget 
plan, Congress must be willing to impose further 
spending cuts to offset revenue losses reused by re- 
duced business activity. 

Over the same (lerind and beyond. 

( Ymgress will pass annual fund- 
ing bills for government op- 
erations. Lawmakers must 
resist any temptation to use 
those bills to restore spend- 
ing cuts approved in the 1 
act — no matter how |jolitically 
W rewarding such restorations 
might be. 

The recently enacted plan for 
deficit reduction calls for ap|)oint- 
ment of a bijjartisan commission to 
recommend ways to deal with the 
demands that the retirement oft he 
baby-boom generation will place on 
Medicare, and Congress must l>e will- 
ing to act not only in this area but also 
on the broad s|ieetriim of entitlement 
that pose the greatest threat to budget stability: 

The challenge on the tax-relief side of the fiscal | >< »1 
ic\ changes may he oven more difficult than it is on the 
spending side. Here, the need is not only for protection 
of tax-relief provisions in the new law but also for addi- 
tional action to free the economy from the deadening 
impact of excessive taxation. 

The tax and spending |x>lieies adopted by Congress 
this year are among the most important of these clos- 
ing years of the century. If their implementation 
schedule is maintained and the additional actions 
needed to protect and enhance them art* taken, those 
policies can carry the UJS. economy into an era of eco- 
nomic growth fueled by entrepreneurial investment 
that is not [xissible \s lien government a*Miine> it ha.- 
first claim on such resources. 

Providing the legislative infrastructure to Urin\i; 
alniut such an era should not be difficult for a 
Congress that, as the VS. ( 'hamlter prints out. has 
changed fiscal \»>\\c\ so fa>t that "we ha\e moved from 
the largest tax mnea-e m hi-l<»r\ in VSX\ to the 
largest decrease in spending in 1W7." »• 
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sa\ ings. Through superior medical claims management. 
The Principal saved employee and employees S2.27 
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New Era Begins 



rn 

m hoinas J. Donohue, 1 1 1 1 * 
m new president and CEO 
-M- oftheU.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, is setting a fast 
pace for his tenure as head of 
the worlds largest business 
federation. 

Since Labor Day, his fii'st offi- 
cial day on the job, Donohue has 
participated in a number of high- 
profile media interviews about 
businesses contributions to the 
economy and his plans for the 
organization. He has also moved 
swiftly to discuss Chamber 
members' interests with Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders in 
Congress and other key policy- 
makers in Washington. 

"We are going to represent 
businesses interests with vigor 

Coutnttu'ii (ht huji -*A 
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Chamber President and CEO Thomas J. Donohue, right, talks 
with Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan. 



Chamber Wins Tax, Budget Cuts 
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■ Fiscal Policy 

Chamber 



Helps 



Win Tax Relief, 
Budget Restraint 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
helped achieve two nuyor long-term 
goals of its members with the enactment 
of the historic balanced-budget measure 
passed by Congress in late July and 
signed into law by President Clinton on 
Aug. 5. 

The goals were to put the nation on 
track toward a balanced budget and to 
win tax relief for businesses. 

The budget legislation enacted in 
August does both. 

Two key examples of the Chamber's 
critical role in the formulation of the new- 
law were its leadership as co-chair of the 
Coalition for a Balanced Budget and the 
Coalition to Save Medicare, both based 
in Washington. 

The Chamber also was a key partici- 
pant in several related coalitions on pen- 
sion reform and tax relief. Some pension 
reforms sought by the Chamber were 
among the business goals 
realized in the new law 

The Chamber's other 
budget-related efforts in* 
eluded: testifying before nu- 
merous congressional com- 
mittees over a seven-month 
period; meeting with key 
lawmakers and Clinton ad- 
ministration officials about 
business interests and con- 
cerns; activating the busi- 
ness federation's members 
to make their views known 
directly to lawmakers; and 
participating in media brief- 
ings and other press events. 

"We didn't get every- 
thing we wanted for busi- 
ness," says Bruce Josten, 
the Chambers executive 
vice president for govern- 
ment relations, "but we got 
significant tax relief for our 
members and a law that 
puts America on a glide path to a bal- 
anced budget and entitlement reform*" 

The budget law calls for a $#M billion 
reduction in the federal deficit from fis- 
cal 1998 through fiscal 2002. The reduc- 
tion is designed to produce a balanced 
budget in fiscal 2001— the first since 
1 !*;!*— and a surplus of £i2 billion the fol- 
lowing year, according to projections 



Martin A. Regalia, vice 
president ami chief 
economist for the U.S. 
Chamber, in March urged 
the House Ways and 
Means Committee to 
include tax cuts helpful to 
s in balanced- 
legislation. 



At a summer rally on 
Capitol Mill, Bruce Josten, 
the U.S. Chamber's 
executive vice president 
for government relations, 
praised lawmakers for ap- 
proving tax cuts as part 
of legislation to balance 
the federal budget 

from the Congress- 
ional Budget Office. 

The tax-reduction 
package amounts to a 
$95 billion net tax cut and includes a re- 
duction in the capital-gains rate, reform 
of the alternative minimum tax (AMT), 
and an increase in the estate-tax exemp- 
tion. Pension-law changes make it easier 
and more beneficial for firms to start 
and maintain retirement plans. 

The elimination of the deficit is ex- 
pected to be achieved 
through about $1* billion in 
savings from changes to var- 
ious programs, notably 
Medicare, the health-care 
system for the elderly and 
the long-term disabled. The 
Medicare changes are ex- 
pected to yield savings of 
$1 15 billion over five years. 

Another $138 billion will 
come from spending cuts in 
other government programs 
that are funded through the 
13 annual appropriations 
bills. An additional $14 bil- 
lion is expected to come 
from savings on interest 
payments on the federal 
debt that should be lower 
than previously assumed be- 
cause of deficit reduction. 

(For details on the tax 
cuts and pension-law 
changes, see Pages 24-2H in 
the October issue of Afatfbw * Hits i neon. 
In this issue, see how your representa- 
tive voted on a key budget provision on 
Bwes 12A and 13A.) 

The rhamU r worked es|>< cially hard 
in pressing for the tax cuts and for 
changes in Medicare to keep the system 
advent Medicare trustees had said that 
the system would go broke in Jim I un- 





less changes were made in the program. 

The Chamber helped eliminate from 
the budget the provisions that could 
have increased Medicare costs — so- 
called anti-managed-care provisions and 
those that would have increased the age 
for receiving benefits from &5 to 67. 

Among the tax changes most benefi- 
cial to Chamber members are: 

■ Repeal of the alternative minimum 
tax for firms that had average annual 
gross receipts of less than $6 million in 
» and H«i7 and for those that 
will have less than $7.5 million in subse 
■ pient years. Companies with gross re 
ceipta over those amounts will pay leas in 
AMT than they did before because of a 
change in the recovery periods for assets 
placed in service after 1908. 

■ A cot in the capital-gains-lax rates 
Uir individuals, including owners of unin- 
corporated businesses. Capital asset* 
held for at least 18 months after July » 
«W7. will be subject to u maximum rate 
<>t 2U fierccnt. The current top rate for in 
dividual* is 28 percent For capital assets 
purchased after 2000 and held for at least 
five years, the top rate will be 18 percent 

■ A gradual increase in the exemp- 
tion for estate taxes from the current 
sfioujiiMi to $i million by 2006. An ex- 
emption of I1J million for "qualified 
family-owned business interests" will Ik? 
available beginning in 1998. 

■ An increase in the tax deduction for 
health insurance tor the self employed to 
IUU jHTcem by -'<K)7 J'ndcr current law. 
the self-employed and unincorporated 
small Uimu. , ran deduct It) percent 
and the deduction had hwn set to rise tfi 
80 percent by 2006. Large businesses 

already deduct KM |iervent. 
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Environment 



Chamber Sues EPA 
Over Air Standards 



■^he U.S. Chamber of Commerce if 
I suing the Knvironmental Protection 
Agency for issuing clean-air require* 
ments without first asse>>mg iheir 
impact on small businesses, as required 
by law. 

. On July 18, the Chamber's National 
Chamber Litigation Center filed a peti- 
tion for review of the EPA's recent 
changes to the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards, which were issued a 
day earlier The petition was filed with 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, in 
Washington, D,C. 

The court is not expected to act on the 
petition until early next year. 

The Chamber was joined in the action 
by the American Trucking Associations, 
the National Coalition of Petroleum 
Retailers, and three small trucking com- 
panies. 

Chamber Says EPA Violated Law 

The suit contends that the EPA violated 
tbf Small Business Regulatory 
Enforcement Fairness Act in issuing 
new standards for ozone — a component 
of smog— and fine particulate matter 
(PM)» or microscopic sooL 

The EPA standards could place hun- 
dreds of U.S. counties out of compliance 
with the Clean Air Act, the law under 
which the new rules were issued, accord- 
ing ti) um ii o w HfHi l al p fl B f T analysts who 
have reviewed the new standards. And 
that would force restrictions on ozone 
and PM sources, including small busi- 
rtMSCi in some industries, says the 
Chamlier. 

The small -business regulatory act, 

PHSM..I laM year, ivijuuvv federal agen- 

cies to analyze the probable impact of 
PVOpOied rules on small entities, includ- 
,r - r small businesses and units of local 
government. If a regulation would haw a 
significant impact on such entities, an 
agency must: 

■ hi-.scriba and estimate the number 
of entities covered by the rule. 

■ t lie" r eporting, record- 
^■*1»ing, ami f.»iMpJ]anct>requirpmenlsof 



■ Identify existing federal regula- 
tions that might duplicate, overlap, or 
conflict with the new* rule. 

■ Describe alternatives to the rule- 
including exemption from coverage— 
that would minimize the economic im- 
pact on small entities. 

Also under the small-business law, if 
an agency determines that a rule would 
have a significant impact on small enti- 
ties, it must set up review panels to take 
comments from Uioeejparties. 

The Chamber and its co-petitioners 



the objections of its own scientific advi- 
sory board and the concerns of numer- 
ous governors, mayors, and members of 
( Ymgress. 

"EPA based these irrational rules on 
a faulty review of current scientific data 
and over the objections of public officials 
and even some of its own scientific ex* 
perts," says NCLC Vice President Robin 
Conrad. "And it completely ignored the 
small-business regulatory law." 

Legislation Proposes Delay 

In related action, members of Congress, 
led by Sens. James M. Inhofe. R-Okla., 
and John B. Breaux, D-La., and Reps. 
Ron Klink, D-Rl, Fred Upton, R-Mich., 
and Rick Boucher, D-Va.. are garnering 
support for bilk that would delay imple- 
mentation of the new clean-air rules. 
The House bill, H Jl 1984, would: 

■ Delay the standards for four jffiKfe. 

■ Require the EPA to conduct new 
studies on ozone and particulate matte! 1 . 




Sen. lames M. Inhof R-OUa., left, and Rep. Ron Klink, D-Pa,. right, discuss their proposals to 
delay implementation of ne* EPA air -quality standards wHh Bruce Josten, the U.S. Chamber's exec 
utrve vice president for government relations. The Chamber is suing the EflA over the standards. 



sav the EPA's cast-benefit analysis was 
flawed. It estimated compliance costs of 
$11,7 billion a year and health-heriefits 
savings of between $19.4 billion and 
$106.1 billion annually 

Other estimates, including one by the 
president s Council of Economic 
Advisers put the compliance costs much 
higher— as much as $h*0 hillion a year 
just to meet the ozone standard. Tin- 
council also estimated the health savings 
would he much low er 

The EPA set the new standards over 



■ Allocate about *:>7:> million over 
five years for equipment to monitor air 
•juality more effectively. 

The measure has the support of Rep. 
John D. Dingell, D-Mich., the ranking 
Democrat on the House Commerce 
Committee, which has jurisdiction 0V er 
the clean-air law. The Senate bill. S. 
1084, k similar to the House's* 

The Chamber support* the measures 
and is asking its members to call their 
lawmakers to urge them to support the 
hills. Dial turrj) 121 :iUl. 
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■ Seminars 

Microsoft Teams 
With Chamber 



icrosoft Corp. and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce will pre- 
sent a series of conferences and exposi- 
tions on technologies that can help small 
businesses, remain I'ninpeUtive. 

The events will be held this year and 
in Um in 30 cities nationwide, the first 
conference-expo is scheduler! for Uet, J> 
at the Washington Convention Center in 
Washington. D.C. 

The one-<iay events will feature edu- 
cational sessions on current and emerg- 
ing technology issues and will showcase 
the latest technology applications for 
small business. 

Date-, cities, and location.- tor the 
conferences/expos for the remainder of 
this year are: 

■ Nog 8, New York, Coliseum. 

■ Nov. Chicago, Merchandise 
Mart. 

■ Dec. 10, Los Angeles, Convention 
Center. 

Events for 1W> will he annotmeed in 
the December issue of The Business 
Advocate. 

For more information about the con- 
ferences exjios, calh2Dl ) Mdo-l 122. 



Transportation 



More Money Sought 
For Highway Spending 



The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is back- 
ing an effort by Rep. 
Bud Shuster, R-Pa., to 
increase spending on 
highways, bridges, and 
mass transit over the 
next three years. 

In early September, 
Shuster, chairman of the 
House Transportation 
and Infrastructure Com- 
mittee, introduced legis- 
lation to reauthorize 
highway and mass tran- 
sit construction under a 
law known as ISTEA, 
the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991. His bill would sub- 
stantially increase, from the $22 billion 
level recently set by the House anil 
Senate in the Ualevi ren mediation act, 
the amount of money that goes annually 
into the federal Highway TVust Fund, 




China's Trade Status 



Rep. Bud Shuster, R-Pa., 
chairman of the House Trans- 
portation and Infrastructure 
Committee, laid out his plan 
for reauthorizing the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act at a Policy 
Insiders Group meeting at 
the Chamber in late July. 

Most of that revenue 
comes from motor vehi- 
cle fuel taxes, 
h ISTEA, which ex- 
pires Sept. 30, sets 
transportation priorities 
t and requests spending 
I amounts, which are then 
set Through the coiilhvs- 
sional appropriations process. The funds 
help states finance crucial transportation 
projects, 

Shuster wants to S |»cnd *L'ii billion on 
highways in fiscal 1998, $28 billion in 
VMK and m billion in 2lHX*-levels that 
he maintains can be funded from the 
Highway Trust Rind. 

The highway fund received about 
gW WHfon in 1996, and an additional 

■>'» ■ billion a war will be available for 
highway spending starting in fiscal 19US 
now that a 4.3-cents-per-gaIlon tax on 
gas that was imposed in and ear 

waited tmdSealty tor federal deficit re- 
duction has been designated for the 
highway fund 

But in late July, the House and 

Senate passed appropriations bills that 
would allow spending of just $23.2 billion 
and $28.6 billion, respectively, in fiscal 
IW\ which begin, (let. 1 Onlv part of 

,h " n *ouhl eome from i h« 4 

Highway Triet Kund. Difference* be- 
tw * l,, o the two melon s an* expected t" 
be reconciled in September. 

The House-Senate balanced-budget 
n;>'»]ution called for just $125 billion in 
highway sending over five years, from 
ttscal Wjs through fiscal 2002, 

Shuster prefers a three year ISTKA 
reauthorization bill that would seek to 
spend an av erage of $30 billion a vear on 
highways; he announced his plans to 
business leaders at a meeting at the 
Chamber on July 




Reps. Jim Kolbe, R-Ari;., left, and Calvin Doo4ey t D Calif, , center, discussed the importance 
of renewing China's most-favored nation (MFNj trade status until Myron Brilliant, the 
Chamber's director of Asia trade policy, shortly before a vote on a measure that would 
have denied MFN status to China. The House voted 259*173 In late June against the 
measure. (See the listing starting on Page SA to bam hour your representative voted.) 
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Leadership 



Donohue Takes Command 



Continued Fww Page lA 
and willi high energy" said Donohue. 
"No matter what the issue is, we are 
going to let people know where business 
stands because business is wliat maki > 
this country work." 

In his Labor Day message, Donohue 
Stated: "This day la not only a time to 
celebrate the efforts of those who do the 
jobs, but also the millions of companies 
that create the jobs/' 

Other activities on Labor Day week- 
end included interviews on a number of 
radio programs, including "The Mary 



n 
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A. Daschle, D-S.D.; HoitM 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, R- 
Ga.; and House Majority 
Leader Richard K. Armey, R- 
Texas. 

Donohue also met with 
Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan to discuss is- 
sues of concern to small and 
large businesses. 

Trade was the issue 
when Donohue met Sept. 9 
with Tung Chee Hwa, who be- 
came the chief executive of 
Hong Kong this 
summer when 
Britain turned 
over control of 
it to China on 
July L Tung 
delivered his 
first major U.S. 
address that 
day to business 
leaders at the 
Chamber's In- 
lernational Forum. 

To begin strengthening 
relations with local cham- 
bers and other business 
groups, Donohue conducted 
meetings with some of the 
organizations in September. 
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U.S. Chamber President and CEO 
Thome* J. Donohue, right in both 
Photos, met recently with a 
number of congressional leaders, 
including Senate Majority teader 
Trent Lett, R-Miss., in top photo, 
and Rpp Charles W. Stenholm, D 
Texas, to ditcuss Chamber mem- 
bers' interests. 

Mutalin Show, 1 ' and an appear- 
ance on "The McLaughlin 

f tmup" teles |>lon debate show. 

''if "files on Donohue have ap- 
peared in Butine** \V<ek. The 
WnshiiHitmt Post, and 7^ V' 
Tutu >; \\\ v As>oeiatnl Press aNn distrib- 
uted a story on him. 

Among the congressional leaders 

donohue met with in earl;. N'p 1,,MIltt ' ! ' ,n 
discuss the Chamber s agenda were 
s ''T»ate Ma|unt\ Leader TYvnl Utt, b 
Miss.; Senate Minority leader Thomas 




Among them were the executive commit- 
|M . ,> t ' the Fairfax County (Va.J Chamkr 
of Commerce and members of the 
Business Women's Network, a 
\\Vhingtorehased umbrella organization 
of women's business and professional 

^Donohue also met with AFL-CIO 
I Vesktent John Sweeney to discuss areas 



Thomas J. Donohue, left, the new president and CEO of the 
U.S. Chamber, discussed trade issues wrth Tung Chee Hwa, 
the new chief executive of Hong Kong, who visited the 
Chamber in September. 



of common interest between business 
and organized labor such as sensible 
environmental policies based on sound 
science. 

The new Chamber president has ab 
ready put into place a plan to hire more 
lobbyists and policy expert- in increase 

the organization's clout on 

Capitol Hill 

In moves to enhance the 
Chamber's research efforts, 
Donohue met with leaders of 
the Heritage Foundation, a 
Washington -based publicum] ay 
research organization, and the 
Hudson Institute, one of the 
country's leading research and 
forecasting organizations. 

Donohue is scheduled to visii 
Atlanta; Austin, Texas; and 
Denver as part of a national 
lonr uf |u lilies to strengthen 
the Chamber's ties to compa- 
nies and business and trade or- 
ganizations, 

Donohue took over the reins of the 
Chamber from Richard L. Leslies who 
guided the business federation for 22 
years. 

liefore joining the < ImmUr. hormlna 
was president and < \J ) for i:> war at 
the American Trucking Associations, 
based in Alexandria, Va. 
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Litigation 



Chamber Wins Supreme Court Cases 



The National Chamber Litigation 
( enter, the puhlie-policv law firm of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently scored two significant Supreme 
Court victories for business. 



In Jutnt Rf na Attttn<*'.>t C< mruf ut tin 
United State* p& American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Supreme Court 
agreed with the N< LC in ruling thai the 
Communications Decency Act (CDA) is 
unconstitutional 

The law was enacted in 1996 as part 
of legislation deregulating the telecom- 
munications industry; the intent of 
Congress in passing the act was to re- 
strict certain communications to minors 
via computer and other telecommunica- 
tions devices. 

The law made it a felony to display or 
transmit "indecent" or "patently offen- 
sive" materia) over the Internet or other 
telecommunications systems "in a man- 
ner available" to people under 18 years 
old. Those who violate the statute can be 



Labor Board 



fined as much as $250,000 and sentenced 
to jail for up to two years. 

In a friend-of-the-court brief filed 
with the high court, the NCLC stated 
that the law is unconstitutionally vague. 
The court agreed and noted that the 
terms "indecent" and 
"patently offensive" 
are not defined in the 
CDA. 

The law also bars 
the use of an 'Interac- 
tive computer service" 
to send or display ma- 
terial that 'in context, 
depicts or describes, 
in terms patently of- 
fensive as measured 
by contemporary 
comm u n it y stan d an Is, 
sexual or excretory 
activities or organs" 
that could be viewed 
by individuals young- 
er than 18. 

"The statute could 
apply to a wide range 
of socially beneficial, 
interactive computer 
communication, in- 
cluding subjects such 
as information about 
AIDS, breast cancer, 
[and] serious literature," the NCLC 
argued. 

The Supreme Court held that the re- 
strictions in the law — and its vague- 
ness — could chill free speech and thus 
aiv violations of the Constitutions First 
Amendment. 

Groups challenging the Communi- 
cations Decency Act, including the 
Chamber litigation center, addressed 
only the statute's prohibition against 
communications that are permissible be- 
tween adults; they did not address "ob- 
scenity," the transmission of which is 
prohibited under the act. 

The NCLC pointed out that busi- 
nesses are among the largest users of in- 
formation technology and that compa- 
nies large and small employ 16- and 
17-year-olds who could have access to 
communications networks. 

Said the NCLC: "The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States strongly 
>iip|>ort> the objective of protecting chil- 
dren. Regrettably, however, the act is not 
crafted with sufficient precision or nar- 
rowness to serve the government's 



The Supreme Court backed the Chamber 
litigation center's position that the 
Communications Decency Act, which 
relates to computer communications, 
is unconstitutionally 



asserted objective in a constitutionally 
permissible manner." 

■ Medical Monitoring 

The Supreme Court also agr i with the 

NCLC in reversing a lower-court ruling 
that allowed individu- 
als who have been ex- 
cised to a hazardous 
substance but show 
no signs of illness to 
recover costs for 
medical monitoring. 

The contested rul- 
ing had been issued 
by the 2nd U.S. 
Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in New York 
City. 

In the case, 
Metro -North Com- 
muter Ra il road Co. 
ex. Huvkietj, railroad 
worker Michael 
Buckley sued the 
commuter rail line 
for negligence under 
the Federal Kmploy- 
er Liability Act for 
his three-year expo- 
sure to insulation 
that contained as- 
bestos. The act im- 
poses liability on railroads for injury 
caused by their negligence. 

Although liucklev Ma> not ill and had 
no symptoms related to exposure to as- 
bwtoa, the Court of Appeals ruled that 
10 effect he had been injured merely 
through exposure and therefore should 
M awarded damages to cover the costs 
of future medical monitoring. 
'IV Supreme Court disagreed. 
In asking the high court to reject the 
appellate court's reasoning, the NCLC 
argued in it* court brief that "the med- 
ical community now recognizes that, 
while diagnostic Iostinc makes sense for 
patients fnth symptom* of disease, such 
testing is generally not beneficial when 
applied to poisons who do not have 
symptoms of illness/' It also printed out 
that, under common law, u plaintiff must 
allege actual physical or emotional harm 
to show negligence. 

The Supreme Court's 7-2 majority 
agreed, noting thai "with only a few ex- 
ceptions, common law courts have denied 
ivvovery to those who, like Huckley. are 
dis»-a>#-- anil -vmntom-frve M 
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GRASSROOTS ACTION 



VM. Chamber of CttnttettS Federation 



Legislation Could Improve Workplace Safety And Health 

Chamber Calls For OSHA-Reform Measure That Helps Firms Camplij With Law 
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Hit* U.S. Chamber rfCumnnw is again calling on ( ongress to 
overhaul the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

"Reform legislation is needed to get the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration unci* again focused on helping 
businesses particularly small companies, have safer and more 
healthful workplaces," says Peter 
Eide, labor-law attorney for the 
('hanuVr 

"UnfiirtunaMyf siiys Kale, "the 
agency has gotten away fmm it* 
mission and has instead 
ncentrated on fining employers 
md on promulgating new 
workplace regulations that do 
little or nothing to enhance 
worker safety and health " 
'ITie Chamber is analyzing 
ree bills introduced in the 
nate. Each would make 
changes in the existing law 
governing workplace safety and 
health to establish more 
cooperation among employers, employees, 
oversee* the statute. The measures are sponsorea oy 
Republicans Judd < Jrvgg of New Hampshire Kay Hailey 
Hutchison of Texas, and Michael B Enzi of Wyoming. 

A consensus bill is likelv to he crafted following hearings on 
the three measures this fall in the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. No measure to reform the health and 
**feiv law has been introduced in the House this yeai 
All thm* Senate bills would, among other pnmsions. 

■ Exempt employers from < )SHA inspections xi ^y™"}**" 
inspected by a third piirty consultant that has been certified n> 

Department of Libor h nll ^„, 

■ FVohihit f >SHA from using information from m-hoiiM <-r 
imd party safety and health audits against employers. 




OSHA, which 
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■ Exempt employers from routine OSHA inspections if they 
meet the criteria of the existing OSHA Voluntary Protection 
Program, which sets minimum standards for workplace safety- 
and-health programs. 

■ Allow employers to establish employer-employee safety and 
health committees. Currently under 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
employers are forbidden from setting 
up such labor-management 
committees. 

■ Place more responsibility on 
employees who violate safety and 
health regulations. 

Under the Gregg and Hutchison 
bills, an employer would have a 
defense against an OSHA citation for 
an employees actions if the worker 
had been properly trained, if work 
rules were communicated and 
en forced . and i f t h e e m p I oyee s fai 1 u re 
to follow the work rules caused an 
OSHA violation. Enzis measure 
would allow OSHA to fine workers up to $500 for willful 
violations of the safety and health act 

■ Require that a portion of OSHAs annual budget be used to 
educate employers about w orkplace safety and health, to 
enhance consultation programs, and for OSHA outreach efforts. 

Tlie Gregg and Enzi bills call for at least 15 percent of OSHAs 
funds to be used for such purposes; the Hutchison bill mandates 
that at least 25 percent be spent on helping small businesses 
and companies m hazardous industries, such as chemical 
manufacturing. 

In addition to those pnmsions, the Hutchison legislation. S. 
461, known as the Occupational Safety and Health Reform Act 
of 1997, would exempt from random OSHA inspections farms 
that have fewer than 50 worker's and businesses with fewer 
than 50 employees in industries that have injury rates below 
the national average. 

The bill also calls for OSHA standards to W* reviewed every 
two wars and for OSHA inspectors to be knowledgeable alxmt 
the industries they inspect and the hazards they might 
encounter. Hutchison s measure also would require an OSHA 
fine Ui t>e reduced by 25 percent if a cited employer had a safety- 
and-health program or had an "exemplary"' safety record, If t he 
employer had both, a fine would have to be cut in half. 

Under Gregg's OSHA Modernization Act of 1997, S 551. small 
firms in "low -hazard" industries and farms with 10 or fewer 
workers would be exempt fmm routine OSHA inspections. 

His legislation would allow OSHA to issue a warning to an 
employer instead of a citation if a violation "has no significant 

(ontimwfiOti ftuji WA 
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Contact Lawmakers About Vote On China Trade Status 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce m urging its members to 
thank representati ves who voted against a measure that 
would have denied normal trade status to China, 
The measure would have overturned President Clinton's 
May 29 decision to renew China's moat-favored-nation 
MFN I status from July 1, 1997. through June 30 t 1998. 
MFN statu.- is rouiineh granted" to most of the nations with 
which the United States trades, and the Chamber strongly 
supported renewal. 

Among the federation's efforts to support MFN renewal 
was testimony in mid-June by John Howard, the Chamber's 



director of international policy and 
programs, before t he House Ways 
:s ntJ Means Subcommittee on Trade 

The House voted 259-173 on June 
24 to reject the measure that would 
have denied MFN for China. 

Representatives may be reached 
by calling the Capitol switchboard at 
(202) 225-3121 or by writing them at 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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14 Malonev f> 
i:> Ranvjel hi 
16 Sf»rrancM l)» 

19 Kelh iR, 



21 McNultv«D> 
23 Boehlert^R^ 
21 McHunhtRi 
2fi Walsh ' Ri 
2^ Similiter <Di 

29 LaFalre «!)• 

30 Quinn<R» 

:H Houphton «Rp 



NOfTTH CAROLINA 



2 EthendgefDi 
4 Price (D) 

<J fohle "Ri 

10 BallengeMR) 

11 Tavlor(R) 

BP 




1 ChabotiR) 

2 Portman*R) 
4 Oxlcy fR) 

8 BoehnenRi 

14 Sawyer< D I 

15 Pry cc (R) 

16 ReguJatRi 

IS Nrv ' R i 

19 LalburetteiRi 



OKLAHOMA 



1 Largent "R> 
3 Watkins(R) 

5 Utook<Ri 

6 Lucas ■ R < 



0R1G0N 



1 Fuitm* I D I 

2 Smith (Ri 

3 Hlumenauer "Di 
8 HooleyfDk 



pBmstmm 



i 

2 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Hi 
II 
12 



Foglittta <D) 
Fattah t\h 
Peter>no R 
Holden • |)i 
Weldon i Ri 

i if ii'UW<mm| R 

Shunter *R\ 
\U\U<\v R 
K<ifu«»rskt l> 
Murth.i H 
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15 McHale(D) 

16 Pitts (R) 

17 GekasiRi 

18 Doyle ^D) 
21 English iR> 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



ALThune iRi 



TENNESSEE 



1 Jenkins iR) 
5 Clement *\)t 

7 Brvnnl R 

8 Tanner <D> 

9 Ford<D) 



ALABAMA 



2 hverett K 

3 RileviRi 

4 AderholUR) 
7 Milliard (D) 



Arkansas 



4 Dickey 'R' 



CAUFORNW 



DnolittleiRi 
Woolsey<D) 
Milter 'D> 
lMosi(D) 
IVIIuniK'Di 
Pombo «R> 

Lantai rD> 
Stark iD\ 
Condit (D) 
Berman D' 
Rogan 'R» 

T.irrPH 'Hi 

w.it. ^ n 

Horn 1 R 
Roycc I R I 
Bono<Ri 

Rnhrabacher R 
Sanr-he/ I > 
Hunter i R» 



•i Mc ItiraniH, 
4 SchafTer • H 

6 urn. > iR) 

2 < tejdeiwpn I ) 
DeLauro<D> 
I Moloney <Di 



4 Fowler 

6 Stearns .Ri 
W WHdoniRi 
}5 R*>» l>ehtmeniR> 

}U WVxIe, I) 

- l !>i;i/ Iiil.n1 <R 



1 Sandhn «l> 

2 TVirneriDl 

3 Johnson, S «R> 

4 HaU (D) 

5 Sessions <R> 

7 /tabor {R) 

8 Brady (R) 

9 Lampson(D) 

10 Doggett < D i 

11 Edwards 'D' 

12 Grander «R> 

13 Th(»rnberry iRl 

14 PaullRi 

1" Nmojosa ilii 



23 Hastings 'Di 

Kingston (Ri 

2 Bishop f D> 

3 Collins 'Ri 

4 McKmneyfD) 

5 LewistD* 
7 Barr<R> 

,s < "hamhtiss «R' 
9 Deal tRi 
10 Norwood iR) 



1 Abercrombie (V) 

2 Mink i D) 




2 Jat kson D 1 
:i LipinskitD) 
4 Gutierrez <D> 
n Hvde iR' 
7 Davis iD> 
12 ComeUn-H' 
1 : KvanafD) 




s Hi^teltler*Ri 
1(1 Carson «D> 




Hi Reyes D I 

17 Stenholm <D> 

18 Jackson-Lee <D) 

19 CombesURl 

21 Smith (R) 

22 DeLay <R) 

23 BonillaiRi 

24 Frost (D) 

25 Bentsen f D> 

26 Armey (Rf 

27 Ortiz <D) 

28 Rodriguez iDi 

29 Green 'D i 
Johnson, E.B. iD> 



Voted To Deny MFN 



4 Wynn <D) 

5 HoyeriDi 

H BartletuRi 
7 Cummings f Ol 



I i I an sei i i R 

3 Cannon < K > 



MASSACHUSETTS 



1 OlveriD) 
4 Frank i D.i 
8 Tknwy 1 1 > ^ 
7 MarkeyiD; 
H Kennedy II 'D> 
10 DelahunUDi 



1 Stupak 'Dj 

5 Barria(D) 

6 Upton rRj 

7 Smith fRi 
9 KildeeiDi 

in Boninr'Di 
13 Rivers (Dl 
15 KilpatrickiD* 



MWHESOTH 



4 VentoD> 

5 Saho 1 1 ) t 

2 Thompson <D» 

3 Pickering iRi 
\ Parker 'R.i 

7> Tavlor i Di 



■ssoun 



1 Clav'Di 
:i Gephardt iDi 
t Danner CD) 
7 Blunt (Ri 




2 L Jiiondo fK > 

4 Smith (R) 

U ]>;,]lolie 'D< 

8 PascrelDDi 

M Rnthman 'D' 

111 Payne 'Hi 



Did Not Vote 



1 Bateman i 

2 Pickett 4 Di 

6 GoodlatteiRi 

7 Blilev'Rp 

8 Moran <D> 

<* Boucher iD J 
11 Davis <Ri 



X ^TiiteiK,' 
2 MetcalfiRl 



12 Pappas [Ri 

13 MenendezfD) 



1 Forbes (K) 
8 King(R) 
4 McCarthy (D) 
8 NadJerfDi 

11 Owens 'D' 

12 Velazquez «D j 
V\ Molinari K 1 
17 EngeHD) 

20 Oilman (R> 
22 Solomon (R) 
2f> HincheyfD* 
27 PawmiRi 



NOflTH CAftOUNA 



1 Clayton (D) 
3 Jones (R) 
5 BurriRi 

7 Mclnt>Te«D) 

8 Hefner (D I 

9 Mvrick'R) 
12 Watt <D 



3 HalWDi 

5 Cfillmor iRi 

6 Strickland 'Di 

7 Hnbrion'Ri 
9 Kaptur l)i 

10 Kucinich <D> 

11 Stokes i Di 

12 Kasich<Ri 

13 Brown fDl 
17 Traficant ID) 



OKLAHOMA 



2 C'olnirn 1 R 
4 Watts i Ri 



OREGON 



1 I)ePa/.io<|)) 



PFNHSYIVANIA 



4 KHnk(D) 
14 Coyne lD> 
19 Goodling'Ri 



1 I Listings ' R i 

5 Nethercutt(Rl 

6 Dicks (D) 

7 McDermott*Dj 

8 DunmRi 

9 Smith, A. (Df 



maomn 



l Neumann < R I 
t KindrDl 

4 Kleczka'D* 

5 Barrett ))- 

6 Petri i R i 
8 Johnson 



20 Mascara (D) 



nwm ISUND 



I Ke 

1 \\< 



11 

(Dl 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



1 Sanford » R) 

2 SptmceiRi 
:\ Oraham iR« 

4 Iritis i R> 

5 SpratUDi 

i\ Clvhum 'Di 



TENNESSEE 



2 Duncan < I{ i 

3 Wamp'R- 

4 HiIlearyiRl 
6 Gordon <Di 

6 Bartf^i [R3 
20 Gonzalez < I) ' 



2 C^>k >Ri 
AL Sanders 1 ! ) 



VIRGINIA 



3 Scott (Dl 

4 Sisisky (Dj 
a fit Hide D> 

ID wurou 



WASHINGTON 



3 Smith, L. iRi 



west mom 



I Mriliohan (D» 
■ i RahalDDi 



WISC0HMN 



2 KluK^Rt 
7 ObeytD* 
V) Sensenbrenner 

at) 



mom 



AL Cubin * Ri 
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Continued From Page 1A 

relationship to employee safety or health" or if the employer acts 
in good faith to correct violations other than those that are 
willful or repeated 

It would reduce the maximum fine for a nonserious violation 
from $7,000 to $100 and would eliminate fines for paperwork 
violations unless they were willful or repeated. 

Among the provisions unique to Enzi's bill— S. 765, the Safety 
and Health Advancement Act — are changes that would require 
OSHA to submit proposed final safety and health regulations to 
the National Academy of Sciences for review. Other provisions 
would require OSHA inspectors to receive ongoing professional 
education and training every five yean*. 

/ ull your senators and nrrje them to take action on a nnnpn hensitr 
OSHA-wjonn hdlin oajtiftr* itv/rkftlmr mftitj ami itraJtk A*k '/""'" 
representative to work to reform OSHA Littnttakern can be reached 
through the Capital switchboard at (202) ti^jtft 

Chamber-Backed Bills Would Protect 
Firms That Use Environmental Audits 

Legislation that would entourage states to help businesses 
better comply with environmental laws and to improve 
environmental protections further has won the backing of the 
IXS, Chamber of Commerce. 

The bills were introduced during the summer in the House by 
Rep. Joel Hefley. R-Colo.. and in the Senate by Majority Leader 
Trent Lott. R-Miss., and Sen. Kay Bailev Hutchison. KVTexas 

The measures. Hit 1884 and S. 866, 
respectively, would encourage companies to 
use voluntary environmental self-audits by 
protecting information from such audits 
from being used by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to fine or prosecute 
firms. 

The legislation would apply only to states 
that have passed their own laws protecting 
firms that conduct environmental self- 
audits from fines and/or prosecution from 
state regulators. The intent is to provide 
additional assurance that companies will 
not ultimately be penalized by the EPA for 
their efforts to review, assess, and evaluate 
their operations and correct problems they 
may discover 

Currently, 24 states have enacted audit laws, and many 
others are considering such legislation. 

Most of the state audit laws provide qualified protection for 
audit documents and grant a penalty waiver to companies that 
both voluntarily disclose* the environmental violations they 
discover and promptly correct problems 

Environmental self-audits are used by companies to 
determine the impact of their operations on the environment, to 
troubleshoot for potential environmental prohlems. and to 
ensure that the business is complying with environmental laws 
and regulations 

Audits include inspections of equipment to ensure that permit 
n>quirement> are being met, assessments of the rusks of 
materials used at a facility, and assessments of day-to-day 
operations of a company's envimnmenUil-muruigement 
structures and resources, 



Many businesses forgo performing such audits, however, 
because of concern that information gleaned might he used bv 
the EPA to impose fines or by the EPA or third parties, such as 
environmental groups, to file suit for violations of environmental 
laws or rules. 

Currently, the EPA can file separate federal enforcement 
net ions against a company for violations discovered during a 
self-audit despite the protections granted by the states. This 
practice, known as "over- filing," brings legal uncertainty into the 
audit process and guts the effectiveness of the state laws, says 
Charles Ingram, the Chambers associate manager of 
environment policy 

EPA over-filings have occurred despite the agency's professed 
support for self-audits, notes Ingram, The agency issued a policy 
in 1995 emphasizing that self-audits are critical to achieving 
environmental-protection goals, and it granted limited 
reductions in lines if a business voluntarily audits, discloses 
information alwiut any violations, and corrects any problems. 

But the EPA opposes the suites granting businesses privilege 
on information in audit documents and immunity from 
penalties. The agency is reluctant to give up its power to 
negotiate fines in eases where audit laws may protect 
disclosure," says Ingram. 

He says the agency has attempted to control the states' audit 
process by threatening to revoke or deny states 4 authority to run 
federal environmental programs and by filing duplicative 
enforcement actions where the agency believes states are not 
sufficiently punitive against a company. 

In addition to the opposition from the EPA, the protections in 
states' audit programs are opposed by environmental groups, 

which argue that the inability 
to use audit documents 
obstructs federal and/or state 
inspections, enforcement 
actions, and citizen suits. 
They believe that audit 
reports will shield otherwise 
punishable wrongdoing and 
that additional federal 
enforcement and stronger 
penalties and fines an* rubied 
Ui assess and measure 
compliance with 
environmental laws and 
regulations 

The Hefley and the U>U- 
Hutchison lulls, awaiting 
hearings m the Judiciary committees in the Hons.' and the 
Senate .would preclude the EPA from usmg infurma turn from 
sel^ud.ts in i enforcement actions against nimpan.es 

The ( hamUT bdievea that if a company discovers a violation 
in the course of a self-audit, promptly cornets , h , problem, and 
takes measures to prevent a recurrence, there should 1m- no 
liability for the violation Firms that intent lonallv violate 
environmental laws, however, should not he protected savs the 
business federation. F «vuhi,sji>. 

Says the < 'hamher s Ingram "Audits allow state* to establish 

cooperative re ationships with comivmu. ♦ i r»i ♦ 
» v- """^^^iniesiTiMeadoftheiiirrt'iit 

ll,K V r anaI <,,,fiinVTtu * nl ^vstem. Taxpayers g H « \ n . Uvr Mtini 

on their tax dollars Urause enforcement Jl' , 1 t" 

directed toward 1>ad actors' who are not fo 

importantly, everyone benefits from great i 

environmental laws " 
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"HR Task Counselor is the best 
Human Resource Management 
Software available" 

Windows MgBHl June 1997 




HR Task 
Counselor 



Y *»ur Human Resource "Survival 




"We've taken a manual process 
and automated it. It's easy to use 
and the price was definitely right. " 

Guardian Monitoring Services 
Here are some of the features and benefits: 



> Track Every Aspect of Employee 
Records end Create Reports 

Save time and get answers fast! 

> Track Attendance and Benefit* 

Information 

Improve your bottom line by 

accurately tracking attendance and benetits. 



Call 1-800-772-4606 
for pricing information 
and a /Wf Demo! 



> Performance Management 

Makes it easy for managers to prepare 
employee evaluations. Document 
performance activity immediately. 

> Personnel Forms Library 

Provides all the forms necessary for 
your HR department. Protect yourself 
with consistent documentation. 

Distributed by 

ui. chamber of commerce 
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Victory 



House Took Key Vote On Tax Cuts 



The most imfmrtant action on the $95 
billion tax-relief bill signed into law 
Aug. 5 by President Clinton didn't occur 
July 31— the day the House approved 
the law 389-43 and the Senate passed 
it 92-8. 

The key vote on taxes, according to 
Lonnie Taylor, the ILS. Chamber's vice 
president for congressional affairs, took 
place June 26. That day, 226 of the 228 
House Republicans and "li of the 
Democrats voted for the House version 
of the tax-cut measure. The House's sin- 
gle Independent member, Bernard 
Sanders of Vermont, voted against the 
bill. The vote was 253-179. 

Three House members— Reps. 
Steven Setoff. R-N.M., Sydney R. Yates, 
D-IIL, and Marty Meehan, D«Mass. — 
were absent. (Sehiff and Yates "paired" 
their votes for and against the bill* re- 
spectively, in a maneuver that enables 



absent members to record how they 
would have voted if they were present.) 
See how your representative voted 
below: 

The Senate later approved a 
slightly different tax bill, 73-27, 

A House-Senate confer- 
ence panel reconciled the dif- 
ferences, producing a single 
hill that more closely resem- 
bled the House version. And 
Republican leaders in Congress 
negotiated with the Clinton ad 
ministration on the final version that 
was approved July 8 1 . 

(For business-related details on the 
tax measure, see the storv beginning on 
P&geZAJ 

Once the White House agreed to sup- 
port the tax bill, lawmakers who opposed 
it in June had no political reason to 
oppose it in July, says the Chamber's 



Taylor. "The tough vote was the one in 
June when the Clinton administration 
was indicating opjMisition to many of the 
tax provisions," he says. 

Of the 177 House Democrats 
who voted against the tax bill 
in June, 137 switched their 
positions to support the 
measure approved on 
July 31. These lawmakers — 
' and Rep. Meehan, who did 
not vote in June but voted 
for the measure in July— are 
noted with a single asterisk in the 
listing below: 

The Chamber is asking its members 
(0 express their appreciation to House 
members who voted for the tax bill in 
June and to ask their lawmakers, if they 
voted against the measure in June, to ex- 
plain why. Call the Capitol switchboard 
at (202) 225-3121. 




KEY HOUSE TAX-CUT VOTE 



VOTED FOR 



ALABAMA 



Callahan (R) 
Everett (R) 
Riley (R) 
Aderhoft(R) 
Cramef (0) 



6 Bachus (R> 



ALASKA 



AL Young (A) 



ARIZONA 



1 Salmon (R) 

3 Stump (R) 

4 Shactegg (R) 

5 Kolbe (R) 

6 Kayworth |R) 



ARKANSAS 



3 Hutchinson (R) 

4 Dickey (R) 



CALIFORNIA 



t Riqqs (R) 
2 Merger (R) 
4 DooWte(R) 
11 Pombo(R) 

18 CoraM ID) 

19 Rrtanovch (R) 

20 Dooley <D) 

21 Thomas (R) 

23 Gattegly(R) 

24 Sherman (D) 



25 McKeon(R) 

27 Rogan(R) 

28 Dreier(R) 
36 HarmanfD} 

38 Horn (R) 

39 Royce(R) 

40 Lewis (R) 

41 Kjm(R) 

43 Carvert (R) 

44 Bono(R) 

45 Rohrabacher |R) 

46 Sanchez (D) 

47 Cox(R» 

4B Packard (R) 

49 BUbray <R) 

51 Cunningham (R) 

52 Hunter (R) 



COLORADO 



3 Mclnms(R) 

4 Schatfer(R) 

5 HsHeyfR) 

6 Schaeter iRj 



CONNECTICUT 



4 



(D) 
fRj 



DELAWARE 



ALCashe |R( 



FLORIDA 



1 Scarborough 
4 Fowter (R) 



6 Steams (R) 

7 Mica(R) 

8 McCcHlum (R) 

9 BflirakisiR) 
10 Young (R) 



i 14 Goss(R) 
15 Wetdon(R) 

♦ 16 Foley (R) 

i 18 Ros-Lehlinen (Rj 

■ 21 Dia/Balart (R) 
22 Shaw(R) 



GEORGIA 



1 Kingston {R> 
3 Coltms (R) 

6 Gingrich (R) 

7 Barr(R) 

8 ChamWiss <R) 

9 Deal(R) 

10 Norwood (R) 

11 Lmcter(R) 



1 Chenoweth (R| 

2 Crapo(R) 



ILLINOIS 



8 Cfane(R) 
0 Pwi«(R) 

m 



14 Hasten (R) 

15 Ewtng (R) 

16 Martwlto(R) 
18 LaHoocHR) 
20 Shtmkus(R) 



INOIANA 



2 Mcintosh (R) 

3 Roemer (D) 

4 Souder(R) 

5 Buyer |R) 

6 Burton (R) 

7 Pease (R) 

8 Hostetlkfr (R) 




1 Leach (R) 

2 NussleiRi 



im (R) 



KANSAS 



1 Moran(R) 

2 Ryun (R) 

3 Snowbarger (R) 

4 Tiahrt(fl) 



KENTUCKY 



1 Whitfield <Rj 

2 Lev/is (R) 

3 NoOhup(R) 

4 Bunnrng (R) 



LOUISIANA 



1 Lrvingston (R) 

3 Tauzm (R) 

4 McCrery(R) 

5 Cooksey (R) 

6 Baker (R) 

7 John (D) 



MARYLAND 



1 GitchrestiR) 

2 Ehrltch (R) 
6 Bartletf (R) 
6 Moreita (R) 



MICHIGAN 



2 HoekstraiR) 

3 Enters |R) 

4 Camp |R) 

6 Upton (R) 

7 Smith fR) 

11 Knolfenbetg (R) 



MINNESOTA 



inechURi 
iStad(R) 



MISSISSIPPI 



1 Wicker (R) 

3 Ptekermg(R) 

4 Parker (R) 

5 Tayioi (D) 



6 Danrwr(O) 

7 Blunt (R) 

8 Emerson (R) 

9 Hulshof \R) 



MONTANA 



AL Hill (R) 



NEBRASKA 



1 Bereutei (Ri 

2 Chrislensen (R) 

3 Barren iR i 



NEVADA 



1 Ensign iR) 

2 Gibbons (R) 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



1 SununulRj 
t 4 2 Bass(R| 



NCW JERSEY 



mt 2 LoBiondoiR) 

'2 3 Saxton(R) 

■ 4 Smith (R) 

b Roukema(R) 

I ^ 7 Franks IR} 

j 11 FrdinghuysenfRi 

1 12 Pappas (R) 



2 Skeen(R) 

3 Redmond (R) 



1 FoftnrwR) 
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2 Laao (R) 

3 King (R) 

4 McCarthy (D) 
13 Molinaii(R) 
t9 Kelly (Rl 

20 Gilman (R) 

22 Solomon (R) 

23 Boehlert(R) 

24 MiHugh {RJ 

25 Walsh (R) 
27 Paxon (R) 

30 GumniR) 

31 Houghton (R) 



NORTH CAROLINA 



TENNESSEE 



1 Jenkins (R| 

2 Duncan (R) 

3 WamprR) 

4 HillearyfRl 

5 Clement I D) 

6 Gordon (D) 

7 Bryant {Rl 



ARKANSAS 



1 Berry (D)* 

2 Snyder (0)* 



Jones (R) 
Burr (R) 
Coble I Hi 
Mclntyre (0) 
My rick (R) 

10 BnllengerfR) 

11 Taylor (R) 



1 Chabot(R) 

2 Portman(R) 
1 4 Oxley(R) 

5 Gillmor (R) 

7 Hobson(R) 

8 Boehner (R) 
12 Kasicb(R) 
15 PrycefRl 



urettff {Ri 



19 

■ 21 
I 22 
23 
26 



Sandlm(D) 
Turner (D) 
Johnson, S (R) 
Hall (D) 
Sessions (R) 
Barton fR) 
Arcner (RJ 
Brady (R) 
Granger (R) 
Thomberry (R) 
Paul (R) 
Cornbest (R) 
Smrth (R) 
DeLay(R| 
Bonitla (R) 
Armey (R I 




1 Hansen (R) 

2 CooMR) 

3 Cannon (R) 



VIRGINIA 



1 Bateman(R) 

2 Pmkett iDi 

4 $&sfcy(0) 

5 Goode (0) 

6 Goodlatte(R) 

7 Bliley (R) 

10 Wolf (R) 

11 Oavrs(R) 



42 

50 



CALIFORNIA 



Fazio (O) 4 

Matstf(D) 
Wooisey (0)" 
Miller (D)" 
Pelosi(D)* 
DellumsiD} 
TauscnerlD)' 
Lantos (0)' 
Start ID) 
Eshoo (OV 
Campbell! R> 
LofgrentD)' 

Capps nay 

Berman (Or 
Wax man (D) 
Becerra(D)* 
MartineiiD)* 
Dixnn (D) # 
Roybal-ABardfD)* 
Torres (0)" 
Waters (D) 
MlllenrJer- 
McDonafd (D.r 
Brown (D)' 
hlner |D> 



COLORADO 



1 DegetteiDr 

2 Skaggs(D)' 

1 KennellylD)' 

2 GeidensoniD)* 

3 DeUuro(D)" 



4 Watts (R) 

5 IstooK(fl) 

6 Lucas (R) 



2 Smith fRi 



5 Peterson (R) 

I WnlrJon (R) 

8 Greenwood (R) 

9 Shustw (R) 
to McDade(fl) 
'3 Fox (R) 
•J Pitts (R) 
0 Gekas(R) 
W Goodling |R, 
2 ' English (R) 

U<llii!lJ|;|»firTM 

1 $anlord(R> 
J Spinet «Rk 

3 GrahamiR* 

4 IfHJlisifl) 

Al ThuiM. p. 



White (R) 

mm «R) 

Smith L |R) 
Hastings (R) 
Nethercutl (R) 
Dicks (0) 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 Dunn (R) 



! 3 Brown (Dj' 
5 Thurman'D}" 
11 Davrs(D)' 
17 MeeMDr 
3 19 Wextef (0)' 
" 20 Deutscti(D)* 
23 Hastings (D) 



1 Neumann (R) 

2 KJug(R) 
6 Petri |R| 

9 SensenbrenneriR' 



5 Lewn 



AlCutwn(R) 





■ 


V 






G 


1ml 





) AbercrombietD)* 

2 Mmk(D)' 




Rush <D} 
2 Jackson (D) 

4 Gutierrez *D) 

5 Blafloievienl 

7 Davfe(D) 
12 OjsWiO) # 



17 Evans (D) # 
19 Poslwd{Df 



INDIANA 



1 Vtsc)osky(D) 
9 Hamilton (Dr 
10 Carson (Or 



LOUISIANA 



2 Jefferson (Dr 



1 Allen (Dj" 

2 BakJaccifD)' 



MARYLAND 



3 Cardin |D)* 

4 Wynn(D}* 

5 Hoyer(D)* 

7 Cummings ',Dj 



MASSACHUSETTS 



1 OlverfD)* 

2 NeaKOr 

3 McGovern (Dr 

4 Frank (D) 

6 Tiemey (0)* 

7 Markey (D) 

8 Kennedy (D)" 

9 Moakley(D)* 
10 DelahuntiDj 



MICHIGAN 



1 SiupakiD)* 
5 Barcia(D)* 

8 StabenowfD)* 

9 Kildee(D)- 
10 Bonier (D>* 

12 Levin (0)* 

13 Rrvers{D}* 

14 Co rivers (D) 

15 KHpaMck <D) 

16 Dmgelt(D)* 



MINNESOTA 



2 Ming 
4 Venli 
& Sabc 

6 Lutti 

7 Pel* 

8 Ober 



MISSISSIPPI 



2 Thompson (D>* 



MISSOURI 



t Oay(O) 
3 Gephardt (D) 
5 McCarthy (0)' 



NEW JERSEY 



6 PaHone (Op 

8 PascfeU(D)' 

9 Rothman (D)* 
10 Payne (D) 

13 Menendez(D)' 



NEW YORK 



5 Acker man fD r 

6 Flake (D)* 

7 Manton(D)' 

8 Nadler(D)' 

9 Schumer <D)* 

10 Towns (D) 

11 Owens fDr 

12 Velazquez (D) 

14 Maloney(D)* 

15 RangeHDr 

16 Serrano (D) 

17 Engel(D) # 

13 Lowey(D)* 



iieyiD)* 
ighter<Dr 
Mce (D) a 



NORTH CAROLINA 



t Clayton (Of 
2 Ethend»(Dr 



12 Watt(D) 



NORTH DAKOTA 



AL Pomeroy (0)* 



3 HalliD)' 

6 StncMand (Of 

9 Kaptur(D) 

10 Kucinich(Dt 

1 1 Sinfcps i D) 



OREGON 



1 Fursetf))' 

3 Bfumenauer (Oj 

4 OiFazio(D) 

5 Hockey (0)* 



tara (D| 



RHODE ISLAND 



1 Kennedy (Oi 

2 WeygamHOr 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



5 Spnttl (Dr 

6 Ctyburn (0)* 



TENNESSEE 



8 Tanner (D)* 

9 Ford (0)* 



9 Lampson(D)* 

10 Doggett ID)* 

11 Edwards (D.r 

15 Hinofosa (D)" 

16 Reyes (0)' 

17 Stenhoim(D)" 

18 Jackson Lee (D)* 
20 Gonzalez (Dr** 

24 Frost (D)' 

25 Bentsen(D) # 
| 27 Ortiz |D)* 

28 Rodriguez [OV 

29 GrefiniD)' 

30 Johnson. E B. ID) * 



VERMONT 



AL Sanders (I) 



VIRGINIA 



3 Scott (0) 

8 Moran(D)* 

9 Boucher fDl' 



WASHINGTON 



7 McDermott (0) 
9 Smdh A (D)' 



WEST VIRGINIA 



1 MoIlohanlO)* 

2 Wise fDr 

3 Rahalt(D) 



WISCONSIN 



5 Barrett (D)* 

7 ObeyfO) 

8 Johnson (0)* 



DID NOT VOTE 



ILLINOIS 



9 YatoB(D) ## 
5 Meehan{0)* 



'Voted for ttw tax bill 
July 91. 

"Voted against the 
tajr bill July 3i 
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Business Outlook 



Economic Confidence Climbs Again 



usiness s confidence in the 
^•economy continued to ttoe, 
reaching its highest level since 
December 1994, in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce's latest 
member poll, conducted in 
August 

The Business Confidence 
Index, based on the Chamber's 
bimonthly Business Ballot poll, 
wa> 'ill in August — up from 58.9 
in June — and increased for the 
third consecutive period. (See the 
accompanying chart,) At its pre* 
vious high, in December 1994, 
the index was 65J5. 

The Business Confidence 
Index is based on responses to 
three eeonomic-outlor 1: ijuo.M ion- 
asked in each Business Ballot 
poll. 

The ballot also asks questions 
about other timely issues, such as 
legislation pending in Congress. 

In the most recent poll, the percent- 
age of respondents who said they ex- 
pected the economy to improve over the 
next six months rose to 37.1 percent 
from 29,9 percent in June. 

Those who believed that the economy 
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would get worse in the next six months 
totaled 15 percent of the respondents, 
down from 19.3 percent in June. Nearly 
4# percent said they expected no change 
in the economy. 

Respondents were also more opti- 
mistic about the outlook far their own 



firms in August. More than 
half— 50.6 percent, up from 43.7 
percent in June— said they ex- 
pec ted sales to increase over the 
next six months. 

Just 10.9 percent in the 
August | mil said I hey expected 
sales to drop. In June, 15.3 per- 
cent of respondents expected 
sales declines. Expecting no 
change were :sn.;, percent nun- 
pared with 11 percent if: dune 

On the employment front, M.7 
percent said they expected to 
add jobs over the next six 
mont hs, compared with 24$ per- 
< r 1 in June, A smaller percent- 
age of firms, 8 percent in August 
compared with 10.fi percent in 
June, said they expected to cut 
jobs. 

Respondents expecting no 
change in the size of their work 
forces totaled !>].:{ percent, compared 
with 64.5 percent in June. 

Be sure to respond to this month's 
Httxuttyx fialht tti th< plastic wmpiwr 
wtfh The Business Advocate and 
Nation s I5usine> 



■ Ballot Results 

Good Workers Hard To Find, 
Say U.S. Chamber Members 



lore than three-quarters of the re- 
I spondents to the latest Business 
Ballot poll of U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce members said they are hav- 
ing difficulty finding good workers. 

The result* of the August poll are not 
surprising, with the unemployment rate 
for the past four months having hovered 
around 5 percent, a figure considered by 
many economists to represent close to 
full employment. 

Nearly one-fourth of the respondents 
said they are having no difficulty finding 
go**! workers. 

Just over 48 percent of the respon- 
dents said that when hiring workers they 
are equally concerned about potential 
employees' work ethic and jut* ^kilk 

Nearly 44 percent said they are 
more concerned with the work ethic of 



potential workers than with their skills, 
and HM percent said they are more con- 
cerned with skills. 

In an unrelated question, the over- 
whelming majority «.t' respondents 0- the 
Chamber poll expressed reservations 
about the U.S. government's continued 
use of minority set-asides in awarding 
federal contracts. 

Eighty-three percent said that the 
government should discontinue the prar 
tice of holding a certain percentage of 
federal work for bidding only by minor- 
ity contractors. Just 8.4 percent* said mi- 
nority set-asides should be continued, 
and 8.6 percent were undecided, 

Pleasr resptmd to th't* month'* ttuxtnesx 
Hulht quotums rnrin,fnm t>t*i! tn„i 
nth* r mutt* 



■ Electricity 

Deregulation 
Seminar Set 

mk seminar on improving businef 

structuring of the electric-utilitv indus- 
try is being s|*oMM.red Mhth I e, SeleCl 

™«'<gy Inc., a retail energy Services 
subsidiary of Northeast Utilities, both of 
Berlin, ( 'nnn. ( and the U.S. Chamber of 

( ommerre 

The seminar will he broadcast by 
satellite from 1 t„ ;j ,,. m . Ka>tern tinu' 
Dec. 1 from the Chambers television 
studios in Wwhtngton, D.C. Currently I 
will be available for viewing i" 
< ahtorma. < ormeeticut, Illinois, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan. 
New Hampshire, New Jith-v. New York. 
[>hio, Pennsylvania, Rhode' island. »nd 
Vermont. 

For information on setting up a local 
broadcast downlink site fir attending the 
program, call I sot^xi,V47:jij 
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Mandates 




Bob Sptftce, vict president and chief finan- 
cial officer of FauWew Laundry Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo*, testified recently before 
fte House Small Business Comrnittet on 
behalf of the U.S. Chamber about the 
impact of federal mandates on small firms. 



Chamber Officers 



Nominating Panel Elected 



The committee that will nominate the 
1998*99 officers of the US, Chamber 
of Commerce has been elected by the 
Chamber's board of directors. 

Committee members include 
Michael S. Dell, chairman and 
CEO, Dell Computer Corp., 
Austin, Texas; Donald W. 
Dorr, owner, Buchen, Wise 
& Dorr, Hanover, Pa.; Paul 
E. Glaske, chairman, presi- 
dent, and CEO, Blue Bird 
Corp., Macon, (ia.; David It 
Goode, chairman, president, 
and CEO, Norfolk Southern < '..rp., 
Norfolk, Va.; and Scott L, Holman, presi- 
dent, Bay Cast Inc., Bay City, Mich. 

The panel also includes William C. 
Marcil, president and CEO, Forum 
rommumraTions Co., Fargo, N.D.; Lea 




MeCraw, chairman and CEO, Fluor 
Corp., Irvine, Calif.; Dennis W Sheehan, 
chairman, president, and CEO, AXIA 
Inc.. Lombard, 111.; William R. Toller, 
chairman and CEO, Titan 
Consultants Inc., Stamford, 
Conn.; and Lawrence $« 
Ybarrondo, chairman and 
founder, SCIENTECH, 
Inc., Idaho Fklls, Idaho. 

The committee will nomi- 
nate directors to fill terms 
that begin in 1998, plus in- 
terim vacancies. U.S. Chamber 
members may submit their recom- 
mendations for candidates for director- 
ships. Contact Mary Stranova at (202) 
H;:;;,:i;i:> t*. n»rpn>.st a recommendation 
form. The deadline for recommendations 
is Mov, :i. 
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Earn a nice income 
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^S8495 Financing avail 
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ttLtfmg envelope* Rush $1 00 am 
McGtone 7003 S o wu l it Pont Rd . 

VA 23513 
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-Never Endno/ Money Maotvw Send $20 00. 
S3 00 SH Monty Bid Guarantee SWT EN 
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Kjnynen AZB6401 
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SendSASE 
Forwl.Boe 2461. Brandon Ft 33609 



SECRETS OF WINNING 

Revealed! 

We s*H the country s best 



casno oarnes, sports, bmgo 
and much more 

For trm Mtratum caitoStme 
1888 228 6443 
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Here are some of the most important products, services, and programs offered by the ILS. 



■ State Chambers 
Detailed In Guide 

A listing of Ihe officers and staff 
specialists of state chambers of 
commerce and of business and in- 
dustry associations is available from 
me U.S. Chambers Office of 
Chamber of Commerce Relations 

The '97 Staff Directory lists each 
organization's address and tele- 
phone and fax numbers It also in- 
cludes a listing of the key manage- 
ment staff members of the U.S. 
Chamber and its regional offices 
and the corre- 
sponding tele- 
phone numbers. 

To order the 
directory, which 
costs St 5 per 
copy, call (202) 
463-5580 or 
send a check 
payable to the 
U S Chamber 
of Commerce 
to Publica- 
tions Fulfill* 
merit. U.S. 
Chamber of 
Commerce, 
1615 H 

Street. H W , Washington, D C. 
20062-2000 Ash for publicatfon 
No. 0499 Quantity discounts are 
available 



■ Procurement Fair 
For Small Firms 

A procurement -opportunity fair tor 
smaJI businesses — sponsored by the 
U S Chamber— will be held Oct. 29 
from 10 a.m to 3 p.m. at the Holiday 
Inn Northeast m 8ensalen% Pa. 

The Eastern Regional Procure- 
ment Opportunity Fair will offer 
small firms a chance to meet with 
major federal contractors and repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies that 
buy goods and services from the 
private sector and to learn how to 
identify and secure government 
contracts and subcontracts. 

The price rs $50 in advance and 
$75 the day of the fair Checks 
should be made payable to the U S 
Chamber of Commerce/Philadeiphia 
District and sent to 2416 Devon 
Lane, Drexel Hill. Pa. 19026 

For more information call (610) 
239-6222 





■ Chamber On-Line 

The products and services offered 
by the Chamber can be viewed on 
the business federations Internet 
home page at www uschamber org. 
In a members-only section of the 
Chamber site, Chamber members 
can view in-depth information on the 
federation's policies and issues; 
review articles from The Business 
Advocate, respond to the Business 
Ballot poll; see information on their 
representative and senators in the 
Chambers 1997 Congressional 
Handbook: and view announce- 
ments of forthcoming Chamber 
events. 

The members-only section's ad- 
dress is www usctramber.org/ 
member/password. htmt Use your 
member identification number to 
reach this area of the site (If you 
don't know your Chamber ID 
number, call 1-800-649-9719.) 



■ Business Seminars 

The Rise of the Phoenix 
Organization" will be the topic of a 
satellite seminar sponsored by the 
U S Chamber's Quality Learning 
Services (QLS) Department on 
Oct 14. The seminar will air 



from 1 to 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

The presenter will be best-selling 
author James A. Belasco, a profes- 
sor of management at San Diego 
State University, 

The fall seminar series is being 
presented jointly by QLS and the 
American Society for Training and 
Development in Alexandria, Va, The 
latter organization is a leader in the 
field of professional workplace train- 
ing and development. 

Other seminars in the series, with 
the date, topic, and presenter of 
each, are: 

Oct 28— Connective Leadership 
M.nuiitng Diversity and Interdepen- 
dence.' Jean Lipman-Blumen, 
author of The Connective Edge: 
Leading m an Interdependent World 
and co-director and co-founder of 
the Institute for Advanced Studies tn 
Leadership at the Peter F, Orucker 
Graduate Management Center in 
Claremont. Calif. 

Nov. 12— ,J 0n the Fast Track; 
How to Recruit. Retain or Become a 
High-Potential Employee/ WilHam 
J Monn, founder and chairman of 
WJM Associates, a management 
consulting firm in New York City 

Nov 18— "Making Things 
Happen, Getting Things Done 
Leading Teams Effectively;' Peter 
Scholtes, founder of Schoftes 
Seminars and Consulting, a man- 
agement consulimg firm in 
Madison, Wis 

Dec. 9— Overcoming the 
Urgency Addiction; Moving from 



Retirement Plans Available 

The US Chamber ot Commerce and Fidelity investments are offer- 
ing a package of retirement plans and sendees that aie designed to 
be accessible, affordable, and convenient for Chamber members 
The products are intended primarily for businesses employing 
fewer than 100 workers They include 401 (k) Keogh. SEP-fRA and 
SIMPLE— Savings Incentive Match Plan for Employees— plans. 

Fidelity provides investment-management and record-keeping 
services as well as materials for employers to use in communicat 
mg with employees about the plans 

For more information, 
call Fidelity toll-free at 
!-888-R£T-PLAN 
(1-888-73*7526). 
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Fidelity 
Investments 



Time Management to Life 
Leadership," Sean Covey, a vice 
president with the Covey Leadership 
Center, a leadership and manage- 
ment training company in Provo, 
Utah 

For more information on the 
series, including hosting a downlink 
site for a seminar call QLS at 
1-800-835-4730 or (202) 463-5940 



■ 19S8 Blue Chip 
Enterprise Program 

Applications for the 1998 Blue Chip 
Enterprise Initiative, which recog- 
nizes small businesses that have 
faced and overcome 
adversity, are being ac- 
cepted. 

The annual program 
is co-sponsored by 
Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (known as 
MassMutual— The 
Blue Chip Company), 
the U.S. Chamber. 
Nation 's Business 
and "First 
Business," the 
halt-hour morning 
television news 
program presented by MassMutuat 
and the Chamber. 

To obtain an application, call 1- 
800-FOR-BCEI (1-800-367-2234). 
contact a MassMutual agent, or 
send an electronic -mail request to 
btuechip&nattonsbusmess org. The 
application also appeared in the 
August issue of Nation's Business 



■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

Through a special arrangement be- 
tween the U S Chamber and 
Airborne Express. Chamber mem- 
bers can save up to 33 percent on 
the cost of overnight shipments to 
nearty anywhere in the United 
States and to the more than 200 
Ottiircoumries served by Airborne 
To obtain the discounted service, 
call 1-800-636-2377 and identity 
yourself as a U S Chamber 
member You will be sent a tree 
starter kit on using Airborne 
Express 



